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SAIZERS SEED CORN 
NORTHERN GROWN 


Wisconsin and Minnesota Grown. Earliest on Earth 
Fully Matured. Dry as a Bone. Strong Vitality. High Germination. 


Away with Southern Grown Seed Corn for Wisconsin, Minnesota, Northern 
Illinois, Northern Iowa, Michigan and Dakotas! It won’t ripen! Lotsand 








lots of it being offered at low prices! fo hk 

Salzer’s Seed Corn is Wisconsin and Minnesota grown—earliest, quick- <9 ~2 
est ripening on earth! Has a reputation from coast tocoast! It’s dry LA | 
as bone, fully ripened, of strong vitality, highest germination! Sure to T ¥ 
grow and sure to ripen in 1916. Be a 

Pkg. Bus. 5 Bus. AP - 4 ‘d Will aes “Ne , 
per bu. ie ‘ re ad = “a rom  & 
1. Wisconsin No. 7 (Silver King) .10 $4.75 $4.50 | = Ors 4% A . . 
2. Minnesota White Dent -10 4.00 3.70 pia “ai ~ “Lal | y 
3. Wisconsin No. 8, yellow 10 4.75 4.60 | , { on i y _ EY 4 
4. Minnesota No. 13, yellow -10 4.7 4.60 i : . yo 4 ‘ < YY . 
5. Northwestern Dent -10 4.75 4.60 | ) : P a ~~" 2 vs 2 os i Pp 
6. Pride of the North 10 4.00 3.70 ‘ ‘ = , A ‘i ' — . . 7 
7. Murdock Barly .10 4.75 4.60 Ts ~ ‘ 
8. Dakota Goldmine 10 3.75 3.40 , A \s Y 
9. Dakota Sunshine .10 3.65 3.50 4 Py x* 
10. Silvermine, Minnesota Grown .10 4.25 4.00 Ny ‘eo ¥ San A 

rT . . . . - . + . 5 > 

lhe first six safe anywhere south’of St. Cloud, Minn- 4 ~~ YS - 
esota; the last four anywhere south of La Crosse. pm, a yy 

4 dl ~~ 
~*~ 
j i A Wh 
7 bg hand OU D Ai’ 
* ~ wet y ~~“ . r> y 
ata . iKRA OS 
“ . 7 ‘e oe - 

Brim full of splendid things for Farm and ‘ ~c,. ; Jorthern ¢ 
Garden. Hundreds of photographic illus- 9 gf hy oF : ; The sensation of 
trations and clean, concise, honest de- __ ~ re 4 os y the day. Has com- 
scription of Northern Grown Seeds. A na ’ pletely revolutionized 

It’s free for the asking, and is a ; Y as ‘ agriculture. It is nolonger a 
money saver, @ money maker for - : x. question of hay for the live 
every wide awake farmer, gard- : = ? . y stock ? but a question of 
ner or planter. SAS . > , a a pigs, 

Send for it today : . sheep, cattle—to eat up thesuper- 

ane Ser  totay. : abundance of nutritious, rich hay 
: " go easily and quickly furnished by 
48 ; . Sudan Grass—proud introduction of 
. ’ the U.8. Agr. Dept. at Washington. 
Price: Oz., 10c; Lb., 30c, Postpaid. 
By freight: 10 Ibs., $2.00; 50 Ibs., $8.90; 
ear 100 Ibs., $17.50. Bags Free. 
; : 
*% rs , > Southern Grown Sudan Seed is apt to be full of that 
. £e, ’ pest—Johnson Grass, 
_— ‘we 
— wT ' 
af aS > . Billio) =) F 2 
Ee a LLitOTL i/7OlLida! Bras 
eX» . Prodigally prolific—Ready in 70 days. Cattle thrive 
on it, horses crave for it, sheep relish it, poultry flourish 
_ onit, Two, three and four cuttings a season. he yield 
. is nothing short of amazing. Great for soiling, hay and silage. 
~ r. Price: Pkg., 10c; lb., 25c, postpaid. By freight: 20 Ibs., 
A. $1.50; 50 lbs. , $3.60; 100 lbs. , $7.00; 250 lbs., $17.00. Bags free. 
a. o Cc ; 
* = 4 s ’ : é : “ Ee. % : 
. et > ‘/ “a. 
Sr Le White Sweet Clover is the crop of the future. It’s ability to 
~" y= thrive on any soil, even sour, gravel or Alkali lands, with a feeding 
’ ® ~~ value fully equal to Alfalfa and enormous yielding propensities, make it 
.~ @ great pasture plant and soil rejuvenator. Scarified Seed. 
» ’ Price: Peck $3.70; bu., $13.70; 100 Ibs., $22.50. Bags Free. 
e C - . - a - 7 ¥ ; r \ 
‘ ~ LEN SD ALFALEF / 


Salzer’s strain of northern grown alfalfa eaps the climax for hardiness—resisting 
frosts, thaws, colds, snows and the elements—laughs at winter killing, rewarding 
the grower with tremendudusly luxuriant yields all summer long. 
Price: Peck $3.35; bu., $13.25; 100 lbs., $22.00. Bags Free. 


oN oma, r> ‘ . § 
» arden or’so Fa ; 
Composed of the rarest, choicest strains, 2 varieties each of and one package each of: : 
Beans, Cabbage, Corn, Cucumber, Lettuce, leet s, Carrots, Cauliflower, Celery 
Melons, Onions, Peas, Radishes, Tomatoes, Squash, Kohilrabi, Leek, Parsnip, Parsle 
all 


and other seaonable and popular varieties, 35 big packages of high quality Seeds—which will produce a garden of delight to every heart 
postpaid for only @1.OqQO. 
> Tt you will mention ‘Successful Farming” as a check on our advertising, we will add free a 15c package of Salzer’s Famous Mastod: 


Pansies, the most wonderful strain of giant pansies on earth 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., fx Crosse, wis. 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising frdm a dishonest 


concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an a/ivertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the 
advertiser to the homes of our friends. 
We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our reacers, Our guar- 
antee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufac- 
turer. When oo answer an advertisement refer to 
this guarantee. Page 
Alfalfa Milis , ses 82 
A= and Salesmer 147—146—145-144—-143-141 
138—134—129- 117-103 -100-95-87-80-68-57- est 
cial Limbs.......... 
= . "'143-92-79-78-7 i-45-38- 25-24-15-4 
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Calf Feed. . 102 
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Clothing— Men . 147-121 
106 102 100" 92 86—-85-35-30-24 
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Engin ~ 129-125-107 
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Farm Tools ‘ 85-74-35-18 
Farm Records 17 
Fencing Material 107-73-69—47-16 
Furniture... 151—147-—-139-35 
Feed Mills 100—-98-82-—72 
Fertilizers _ aes 52-48 
Fishing Tackle : . 34 
Food and Provisions 146—131—130-35-18 
Gloves 85-82 
Garden aes ‘ 62-55 
Garages 100 
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Grain Sprouters 116 
Hay Presses. . . 87 
Harrows 41-36-35 
Heating Plants .125-47-19-17 
Hog Feeders... . 84 
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Leveling Instruments 40 
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Lighting System 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 


Sih de c:eedikk> dos We od ondednes Gee «one 1 
Strawberry Plants 60-58-4842 
Stock Food and Conditioners............... 152-99 


Spraying Machinery 8-60- s 
Stoves and Ranges 
Stove Lining 


Sanitoriums and Surgical. Appliances. bibbedeeees teu “128 
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Tooth Pas 145 
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Typewriters ....- 146-138-125 
S| eee 102 


Veterinary Remedies 
Ventilators 

Watches : eee : “3 
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Ww ast iing Machines..... 
Vall Paper 


Wagons be onetnsencewe sates ne 
Well Drilling Machinery ies ete sows 72 
W heels— W agons and Bugey.. 0 PTT TT Te 80-74-73 
OE SENEas 6600000045-di Goce eeec cr ecees 130 
Wind Mills edOd coe doccccdeeeseccorcces er 
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FRESH STOCK AND ADVERTISING 

Well advertised merchandise seldom ac- 
cumulates dust, or mold, or rust. It 
moves quickly. It does not stay on the 
shelves or counters, or in the store- 
rooms. It is usually fresh and new and 
up-to-date. 

There is a good reason for that. The 
merchandise must have quality or it can’t 
be continuously advertised. The advertiser | § 
makes hia real profit out of satisfied peo- 
ple who come back again and again for 
good merchandise. They keep the shelves 
clean and new stock coming in all the 
time. It is only unsatisfactory merchan- 
dise that accumulates and gets shopworn 
before the consumer gets it. 

An advertiser who has built up a repu- 
tation for honest, up-to-date merchan- 
dise can’t afford to let you get anything 
with his brand on it unless it is u » to the 
standard of his advertising and repu- 
tation. 

You are safest when you buy adver- 
tised goods with an established reputation. 
Read rofl ruarantee on this ' 

’. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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**Sixes"* 
Touring Car $785 
Roadster 785 

**Fours’’ 
Roadster $395 


Delivery Car 395 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


CAR rolls silently and 
f* smoothly along the city 
om street. Its flexibility in 
weaving through the massed 
trafic—its beauty—win atten- 
tion from all sides. 


A passerby, turning to identify 
the make, sees on the radiator 
the trademark shown above. 


Over a rough country road 
comes a car—climbs the steep, 
winding hill on high, pulls easily 
through the heavy bog at the 
bottom, and fades swiftly into 
the distance with scarcely a 
sound to mark its flight. 


The trademark on the radiator 
bears the great name “Saxon,” 
and this name typifies: Strength 
—Economy—Serbice. 


From Maine to California—in 
city, town and country—thou- 
sands upon thousands of Saxon 
cars are making good this pledge 
to the American people: Strength 
—Economy—Serbice. 


Two years ago our trademark 
pledge was mere words—no 
more. Today—in the minds of 
countless men and women these 
words form a significant symbol. 


For they identify the Saxon. 


Ginning the faith 
of the American People 





March, 1916 









They epitomize its virtues. They 
are the corner stone of Saxon 
success. 


Starting production two years 
ago the Saxon Motor Car Cor- 
poration built and sold more 
cars during its initial year than 
had any other automobile com- 


pany. 


Strength— E conomy— Serbice 
earned credence quickly— but 
only after its sincerity had been 
tested, its truth proved. 


In two years’ time the Saxon 
Motor Car Corporation rose 
from last to a leading place 
among the automobile com- 
panies of the world. It now 
ranks among the first ten in 
number of cars produced an- 
nually. 


Last year the demand for Saxon 
cars caused double production. 
And for the coming year twice 
even thisoutput will be marketed. 


Strength— Economy— Serbice 
has won its merited reward — 
the faith of the American people. 


Write for our interesting booklet, 
“Saxon Days.” Address Dept. 6. 












THE GRAIN DEALERS’ SHELL GAME 


Throwing a Little Light on Price Juggling 


By CHESTER A. LEINBACH 





OR a long time we have heard a great 
deal about the difference between the 
price paid by the consumer of agricul- 

tural products, and the price received by 
the producer. Some of these charges, trans- 
portation costs, manufacturers’ costs and 
the middlemen’s profits, have been much 
discussed, investigated, legislated upon and 
held out to public scrutiny, but what we call 
“The Grain Dealers’ Shell Game”’ has gone 
along uncalled. It really isashell game. It 
has all of the ear marks. However, there is 
one difference—just one little point—for the 
shell game gambler may loose occasionally, 
while the grain dealer cannot loose. He 
takes no chance, no risk, no hazard. There 
is no sportsmanship about him or his 
methods. The gambler wins by shifting the 
shells, while the grain dealer wins by shifting 
the es. 

Wheat, corn, oats, etc., are bought and 
sold almost entirely by grade. Some of the 
states, eight in number, have grain grading 
commissions or boards, whose duty it is to establish grades for 
the different grains and to fix rules for testing and grading same. 
The actual inspecting and grading is done by state inspectors 

or by Board of Trade inspectors. The Boards of Trade have their 
rules and grades for inspecting and grading and maintain a 
corps of inspectors. In the leading grain markets the inspecting 
and grading usually is done by the Board of Trade or Grain 
Exchange. I presume that theoretically this work is done by 
state inspectors in those states requiring same by law, but such 
action must necessarily be restricted to intra-state shipments, 
except where loaded into a public warehouse, and many of these 
are sold on grades established by the exchange inspector. 
Anyone can verify this by visiting the market and seeing the 
stunt pulled off. If a shipper accompanied his shipment and 
entered a strong protest, plus cuss words, plus a demonstration 
or force, plus threatened litigation and plus anything else he 
might think of on the spur of the moment, his shipment might 
sell on the grade fixed by the state inspector (provided the state 
maintains such); but the chances are that his bank account 
would be short a few cents per bushel. 
How It Works 

So much for the inspection. It seems very simple and looks 

innocent enough on its face, but see how it works out. Jones, 
a farmer at Salina, Kansas, ships a car of wheat to Kansas City, 
Missouri, for there is no market on the Kansas side, so he must 
of necessity ship to some commission firm in Missouri. When 
his car of wheat arrives the inspector for the state of Missouri 
on rules conforming to the Kansas City Board of Trade rules, 
inspects the car and grades it. The wheat is then sold on the 
grade so fixed, and is weighed by the Board of Trade. Jones 
receives the sale price less freight, storage and switching charges 
if any, fee for inspecting, fee for weighing, and commission. Of 
course, Jones can protest some of these charges, but the chances 
are that he will not know anything about what they are until 
he gets his mail at his home office, for the remittance with the 
charges deducted will be mailed to him. Since this is an inter- 
state shipment over which the state of Missouri has no jurisdic- 
tion, Jones could hardly evade paying these fees, nor could this 
car be legally inspected by the state of Missouri. Jones could 
sue the commission man, and after he had spent some $200, 
would perhaps recover about $1.50. He won’t sue and the com- 
mission firm knows it. 

Now we assume that the commission man, as is often the 
case, has a miller who wants a car of wheat. If he sells directly 
to the miller he should charge only one commission, that paid 
by Jones. In reality he also charges the miller a commission, 
making two. Still, that does not satisfy this commission man so 
he resorts to the “‘shell game’’; he changes the grade. Oh, no, 
he does not actually do it himself. He has the Board of Trade 
inspector inspect and grade the car again, fee for said inspection 
being charged to the miller this time. If the wheat was prev- 
iously graded No. 3, it now grades No. 2. The difference in 

rice will be at least one cent per bushel, which on a car of 900 
bushel makes $9. If this grain was off a little bit and had been 
graded No. 4 or No Grade, he will make two or three cents per 
bushel, $18 to $27 on the car. Notso bad, isit? Of course, dur- 
ing the few hours that the car has stood on track the wheat 
might have improved greatly in quality, at least one who spends 
much time around the terminal markets will soon think so. 

How Adulteration Figures 

There is another variation of the “shell game’ which, tho 
it is a little slower and not quite so rank, is just as effective. 
Farmer Smith, another Kansas man, ships a car of wheat which 
is quite heavy, testing 62 pounds to the measured bushel. 








No. 2 wheat requires only 59 pounds to 
the measured bushel. Smith’s wheat is 3 
pounds over the necessary limit. His wheat 
is graded and he is paid for No. 2 wheat. 
(There is no such thing as No. 1 hard wheat 
from Kansas on the Kansas City market. 
We do not have space to explain the reason 
in this article: but it is true). A terminal 
elevator then takes the wheat Smith sold 
and adds to it one car of No. 3 wheat, which 
tests 56 pounds to the measured bushel, or 
three pounds less than No. 2. When these 
two cars are well mixed the terminal elevator 
has two cars of No. 2 wheat, where before 
it had one car of No. 2 and one car of No. 3. 
The profit in this action is the difference in 
price between No. 2 and No. 3 on one car. 

There is another way of doing the trick, 
It is not necessary to add wheat to the 
original car of Smith’s No. 2. Any light 
matter resembling wheat might do, so 
screenings are added. One of the flour mills 

at Junction City, Kansas, a year ago sold 

screenings to one of the terminal elevators at Kansas City. 

ese screenings were mixed with wheat and sold for wheat. 
With screenings at 50 cents per ewt., by adding them to wheat 
testing 62 pounds to the measured bushel, that elevator com- 
pany wall make about $63 per car. The miller who bought 
that wheat would, of necessity, take out the screenings before 
grinding and would be loser just about $63; and the man who 
used the flour or the man who raised the wheat must pay the 
bill. The elevator company could buy back the same screenings, 
and once more work the shell game on the miller. Just as the 
gambler uses the same three shells to separate, one after another, 
venturesome and speculative individuals from their money, 
so does the grain dealer use same screenings to extract dollars 
from the producer of wheat and the consumer of bread. 

The writer has thought that there have been cases of mixing 
where the grain dealer could have been prosecuted for false 
pretense. While I have no knowledge of such prosecution, 
there is on record a case along that line. In February, 1911, 
in the District Court of the United States for the Western 
Division of the Western District of Missouri, a case styled 
United States of America vs. Hall-Baker Grain Company, was 
tried. The information charged that the defendant shipped 
from Kansas City, Missouri, to Fort Worth, Texas, a car of 
wheat which was adulterated, to-wit: 

“‘Adulteration was alleged in the fourth count for the reason 
that other and different substances and articles, towit, various 
kinds and grades of wheat, had been mixed and packed with 
said wheat so as to reduce, lower, and injuriously affect its 
quality and strength; that other and different substances, to-wit, 
various kinds and grades of wheat, had been substituted in 
part for the wheat represented and pretended to have been sold 
and shipped, to-wit, Ko. 2, red wheat; that a valuable constitu- 
ent or part of the wheat sold and shipped, to-wit, No. 2 red 
wheat, had been in part abstracted and removed, that is to say 
a certain portion of No. 2 red wheat had been abstracted and 
removed therefrom, and a like quantity of various kinds and 
grades of wheat inferior and less valuable had been substituted 
therefor; and that said wheat was mixed and packed with other 
kinds and grades of wheat in a manner whereby damage and 
inferiority were concealed.” 

The jury found the defendant company guilty on the fourth 
count. 

On this same general idea, the Hon. James Manahan, a 
representative in Congress from the state of Minnesota, gave 
some testimony before the House Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Maguire. Your idea is that the inspection ought to be 
at the terminals, and not further down toward the producer? 

Mr. Manahan. There is not any need of having government 
inspectors right out among the farmers and among the country 
elevators. If they are at the terminals, and do their business 
right, and the law compels return to the farmers and original 
shippers of the government inspection, and the inspection is 
right, the farmer and producer will be protected. 

Mr. Maguire. If the farmer is not satisfied with the grades 
ven by the country shipper he can ship his own grain and 
ave it graded at the terminal. 

Mr. Manahan. Yes he can do that. 

Mr. Haugen. Or he can sell it to the shipper and have it 
graded at the terminal.? 

Mr. Manahan. Yes. 

Mr. Haugen. I understand your contention is that the line 
elevators and the big elevators select the best of the grain for 
themselves? 


Mr. Manahan. Yes |Continued on page 121. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 

HE producer pays the freight, whether he be manufacturer 

or farmer. In normal times the exporter into any country 
must lay down his goods at a price not exceeding the prevailing 
price for the same class of goods made at home. He must com- 
pete with the home product that does not have to pay any 
ocean freight. Hence the foreign-made goods must sell at the 
price of home-made goods, less the freight. 

For this reason the exporter pays for the products he exports 
only enough to allow him to pay the ocean freight and insurance 
to the foreign country and make a profit. In other words, the 
producer pays the freight and insurance to the foreign markets 
because the buyer, the exporter, will not. He is like the banker 
charging usury who takes the interest out in advance. 

Since the war has made more hazardous ocean shipping, 
insurance rates have gone up and the risk has increased until 
ocean freight rates have jumped to unreasonable demands. 
There is no established rate. The freighters charge just what 
they please because they can. Some of the belligerent countries 
have fixed the maximum price of goods and this allows the ocean 
freighters to charge up to the limit. The American producers 
are paying these outrageous freights. Before the war it cost 
4 cents a bushel to get wheat to Liverpool. Now it is 40 cents. 
Everything in proportion. 

Wedon’t wantashipsubsidy. Never. Weare already giving 
the shipping interests more than enough. We want government 
competition by government controlled or owned merchant ves- 
sels, or speedily an international commerce commission to 
regulate ocean freight rates. 

SCIENCE TRIUMPHS 

IRE after fire, and explosion after explosion, several a day 

in a county, resulting usually in the total destruction of 
the threshing machine, until the loss reached’ several hundred 
machines in the Pacific northwest wheat region, caused con- 
sternation among the owners and operators of threshing outfits 
and thefarmers. Who or what was the cause? They put detec- 
tives on the cases, and in order to show their skill and zeal, 
arrests were made, but the fires and explosions kept occurring, 
right under their noses. 

Fortunately no man was killed tho the explosions sometimes 
caught them andinjured some. Imagine the feelings that might 
haunt you if you did not know what moment the machine might 
blow up or fire break out from every part and quickly destroy 
the machine. 

Six men from the Washington Agricultural College were 
detailed to act as scientific detectives and discover if possible 
the cause of the trouble. After a few weeks’ work in field and 
laboratory they discovered it was a grain smut called tilletia 
tritici that was the firebug and dynamiter. Under certain con- 
ditions this smut dust became very explosive and, as it contains 
about five percent oil, burns readily after an explosion fired 
by an electric spark of the moving machinery. 

Don’t be too sure that you have been a victim of crime, as 
were these threshermen. It turned out to be no criminal act 
at all, but it took scientists to prove it and release the men who 


rreste l hv the detectives. 


had bee Ih i 


GRAIN GROWERS ENDORSE SUFFRAGE 
1X thousand farmers, representing 50,000 members of the 
Equity grain growers of Montana, North Dakota and Min- 
nesota, recently assembled in the auditorium at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, ‘That we favor and support the principle of equal 
‘suffrage and urge the necessity of granting the vote to women. 
‘We recommend that at all future conventions a portion of the 
‘program be devoted to the interest of women and that all 
“important committees shall have a proportionate representa- 

‘tion of women in their membership.” 

The lowa Grange and the National Grange have endorsed 
suffrage and almost every gathering of the farmers, either at 
their institutes or county granges, has had its suffrage talk. 

It is strange why anyone who has the advancement of civil- 
ization, the promotion of justice at heart can be opposed to 
equal suffrage, but no good thing ever became established with- 
out a long bitter fight. In the beginning only men of a certain 
church could vote, then only those owning a certain amount of 
property, then only those who were neither slaves, Indians, 
idiots, nor criminals—nor women. Shall we leave woman in 
the class she is now associated with? 

INSIGNIFICANT SIDELINE 

HE editor received in the same mail a letter from a sub- 

scriber and a pamphlet from a whiskey distiller. The sub- 
scriber writes: ‘You as well as the majority of agricultural 
writers seem to think that farmers all are very much in sym- 
pathy with prohibition and therefore you have to publish 
some of that rotten and silly pooh writing. You don’t seem to 
know that the tobacco, beer and whiskey industry is some very 
large sideline to agriculture.” 

Speaking for beer and whiskey, only two percent of all the 
grain is used in the manufacture of these drinks. Most any 
climatic disturbance will easily take two percent of a farmer’s 
grain and he makes no complaint. He never will miss what the 
liquor interests have been using and would cease to use in case 
of national prohibition. In fact the grain would not be lost but 
would be used in other industries. 

It is fortunate I got the reading matter from the distiller for 
it contains much information I never got hold of before. It is 
entitled, “Facts, Secrets of the Whiskey Trust exposed.” 
Let me quote some from this pamphlet which no doubt is authen- 
tic in its statements. ‘‘When you go into a saloon and the bar- 
keeper charges you 25 cents for a drink (which, by the way, 
figures out $22.50 for the 90 drinks contained in a gallon) you 
smack your lips and imagine you get fine whiskey. * * * 

{re you sure the 25-cent drink and the 15-cent drink and the 
10-cent drink were not all made in the same distillery, by the 
same process, in the same mash-tub, at the same time, out of 
the same cornand gran * * * ?” 

He then describes how corn is mashed together with a handful 
of rye and barley malt and fermented, the liquid part is distilled 
and thé result is aleohol with gome impurities in it. This i- 
re-distilled and becomes whiskey. “No other ingredients hav 
been added; no additional expense incurred beyond a few hours 
automatic work of the regular machinery equipment of a dis- 

















tilley. * * * it costs only a cent or so per gallon 
additional to convert a gallon of spirits into a gallon of whiskey.” 
What is the cost? I quote: 

“But the fundamental cost of the production of a gallon of 
whiskey cannot exceed 9 to 15 cents a gallon—depending on the 


market price of the cereal used.’’ Of course there is a revenue: 


tax of $1.10 a gallon toadd. He figures the total cost, ready for 
shipment, at $1.87 a gallon. 

‘According to the official report of the U. 8. Internal Revenue 
Department there were 163,879,342 gallons of distilled spirits 
produced in the United States during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1913.”". With 90 drinks to the gallon at 10 cents a drink, 
the gallon sells over the bar at $9. Remember the cost. Again 
I quote: 

“Yet of all the nefarious combinations of capital which con- 
trol or try to control the necessities of existence and seek to 
crush out legitimate competition, there is none so far reaching 
in its scope, so grasping in its methods, so rapacious in its exhi- 
bitions of greed and so thoroly unscrupulous and relentless in 
its purpose as that prince of monopolists known as the whiskey 
trust.” 

This distiller is right. This subscriber is wrong. We are not 
injuring agriculture by advocating prohibition. We are fighting 
“that prince of monopolists, known as the whiskey trust.” 





DAIRYMEN WAKE UP 
WO bills are already before Congress that ought to cause 
every dairyman concern enough to protest against their 
passage. They are aimed to make it easy for oleo to be sold in 
place of butter. In other words, attempt will be made to 
legalize what is now “‘moonshine”’ butter. 

No one can object to any product being sold on its merits. 
Oleo has as much right to be sold as oleo, as butter has to be 
sold as butter, but there is no moral right, and should be no 
legal right to sell oleo as butter at butter prices. It is this fraud 
that must be prevented. 

Every farmer ought to protest to his member of Congress 
against the passage of any bill that will permit oleo to be sold as 
butter at butter prices. Even the beef and grain men should 
stand by their brother farmers, the dairymen, in a fight of this 
kind for it is a fight for honest marketing, in which every farmer 
is interested. 

Do not kick when it is too late. Do it now. 





EXCESSIVE LAND HOLDINGS 

SINGLE estate in California-includes nearly one-seventh 

of that large state. It comprises 14,500,000 acres. Jump- 
ing to the other coast we find three men in Florida owning 4,200, - 
000 acres. One hundred and eighty-two men, not necessarily 
citizens of Florida own 16,990,000 acres, or nearly one half of 
the state. Swing along the gulf to Louisiana, the state of big 
estates, and we find ten men owning 440,000 acres, while one 
man owns 3,000,000 acres in Texas. Less than two thousand 
men own 89,652,000 acres in the various states. Two railroads 
own nearly 15,000,000 acres—handed to them as free gifts 
from the government. 

Speaking of the great estates in California, Edward P. EF 
Troy, taxation expert of San Francisco says, “Miller and Lux 
ia four counties own 680,000 acres; the Kern County Land Com- 
pany in one county owns 428,000 acres. These are but part 
of the holdings of these companies. Much of the land is of the 
richest in the state and much of it is taxed from two to twenty- 
five cents an acre, improved property of small farmers being 
taxed $17 to $50 an acre.”’ 

Pages might be written on this same theme. The question is, 
should this republic foster big landed estates for the benefit 
of the few to the detriment of the many? Shall we fall into the 
difficulty that England did by her land policy? We are drifting 

to what England has recently decided was a poor land policy, 
and is quitting. 

Che remedy is hinted at in the advertisement in London 
Times of April 4, ’14, when, because of the Lloyd George land 
tax, 307,330 acres of a sport, or hunting reserve, of a several 
taillion acre estate in Scotland were offered for sale. The Duke 
of Sutherland in 1914 ejected 15,000 peasants from these lands. 
Now the people are coming back to their own. Also, advertised 
for sale were 90,000 acres of the Menzies estates in Perthshire. 
The land tax gets them. 





NATION LOSES GREAT LEADER 
FTER we had started to print this issue, came the news of 
the death of “Uncle” Henry Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and citizen of U.S. A. So great a character cannot be 
confined to the place of his residence. He has been a great 
leader in not only agricultural journalism but in all that pertains 
to the important economic and moral questions of the day. 
He died suddenly at his post of duty in a great laymen’s 
missionary convention where his counsels were sought. 
Not only will the leading agricultural state of Iowa miss this 
champion of the people, but the whole nation will look long 
before finding one who has such broad view, and such compre- 
hensive grasp of the great national problems as did Henry 
Wallace. He was even known abroad thru his writings and 
foreign travel. He has been prominent in molding state and 
national legislation; active in advising and directing the work 
of national conservation, of which association he had been 
president, and in the country life commission to which he was 
appointed by President Roosevelt. 





REMOVE SUSPICION 
N regard to such public works as improving the Mississippi 
river levees so as to prevent flood damage, or the draining of 
vast areas of swamp or overflow land in various sections, the 
charge is made by Congressmen that the improvements are 
lobbied for in order to get public funds to improve private enter- 
prises. What might these be? 

It is well known that any improvement of the levees will 
make vast areas along the Mississippi river safe farm land and 
these swamp and overflow lands are owned by big land com- 
panies who would become wealthy at the expense of the govern- 
ment. 

These overflow areas should be made safe, and it is not for 
state or private interest to do it, for the rivers are interstate, 
and as such, national. The upper states pour their flood water's, 
which do them no harm, upon lower states to the damage of 
millions of dollars’ worth of property. It is the nation’s business 
to protect the farmers from river floods as much as to protect 
the little ship owner from storms at sea. 

If the government would condemn and buy back all the 
swamp land that is to be improved by drainage or levees, then 
re-sell after being improved, the same as it is doing in irrigated 
areas, this charge of personal interests by landlords would fade 
away. 

Swamp and flood lands are a menace to health, and a waste 
of valuable land. Swamps should be drained; floods should be 
harnessed. The government should do it. But it gets back to 
first principles, own the land first. 


UTILIZING PRISON LABOR 

HERE have been several bills introduced in Congress that 

have for their purpose the prohibition of interstate trade in 
prison-made goods in free competition with goods made in other 
factories. To brand prison-made goods would be as unjust as 
to brand Polish-made or Nebraska-made goods with the purpose 
of keeping purchasers from buying them. But aside from that 
to confine the sale to the state where made would set up barriers 
never intended by our forefathers. If certain states want ‘to 
prohibit the importation of certain articles from other states 
that is their constitutional right, and to some extent practical, 
but to confine the market of any particular article within the 
state where made is playing with danger. 

There are about 50,000 confined in penal institutions in the 
United States. Only part of them are employed at useful labor 
They all should be. To keep them in idleness at the expense of 
the taxpayers is folly. Thru prison-made twine the farmers have 
saved two and a half million dollars a year, if prison factories 
have cut the trust price five cents a pound—and there is little 
doubt of this. 

Speaking of prison labor, what objection could there possibly 
be to making the clothing, shoes, harness, saddles, etc., for 
state militia and even for the United States army and navy in 
state and federal prisons? These factories located in every 
state would make a strong base of supplies in time of war. 

Congress should not pass any bill that will check interstate 
sale of prison-made goods. The contract system should be 
stopped. And it may be that these bills aim at that nefarious 


system. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By LYNN HAINES 


RESIDENT WILSON’S trip has not affected congress 
perceptibly. His appeal to the country was a confession 
that preparedness needed stimulation in both House and 
Senate. At the time of oe administration program 
appeared hopelessly defe: ‘ ere are several reasons for 
the seeming advan of the anti-preparedness forces. The 
Democratic part of the machine in the Ho which in the 
last Congress responded so generally to the President’s demands, 
is now broken into antagonistic factions. The problem of meet- 
ing the cost without too great political danger, and the question 
of who shall be taxed to meet it, are also deterring Congres- 
sional action. A further influence is the growing agitation for 
government manufacture and control of war materials. Prob- 
ably more potent than all other reasons is the feeling of many 
that settlement of the question of this nation’s attitude in 
military matters should be deferred at least a year until results 
of the old world war are more clearly definable. 


Searching the World for Plants 


T is interesting to know that Uncle Sam has in his pay a quiet 
sturdy Hollander known as a plant explorer. He has traveled 
in most of the out of the way places in the world in search of 

grains, plants, trees, shrubs and roots that would add to the 
ricultural wealth of this country. The Far Eastern Review in 
Shanghai, China, credits our Mr. Frank N. Meyer with being 
the leading agricultural explorer in the world today. Mr. Meyer 
just returned from Thibet and China with many hundreds of 
plant specimens. Probably the most important of his dis- 
coveries is the Chinese wild. peach, which he believes may be- 
come the root stock for the stone fruits. This aboriginal parent 
grows in the wildest and most arid regions of China. It re- 
quires practically no water, but thrives in dry, sandy, stony 
wastes. By grafting desirable varieties on the roots of the 
hardy parent, it is believed that many inherited weaknesses of 
the peach will be overcome. Among other notable discoveries 
a by Mr. Meyer are a very large fine persimmon; a chestnut 
tree practically immune to ase; an odorless cabbage; new 
varieties of plum grape; and an entirely new fruit to thiseountry, 
the jujube. A number of aquatic food roots and vegetables 
which offer promise for the utilization of much of our swamp 
lands are among the most interesting specimens in this new 
collection. The only big agricultural Gasovery in the past ten 
years not credited to Mr. Meyer is that of durum wheat. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 
Os of the most valuable and interesting organization 


and educational movements started and supervised by the 

Department of Agriculture, is the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
thruout the agricultural sections of this country. In the 
southern states 110,000 boys and girls were enrolled during 1915. 
Of the 60,000 boys, many were interested in soil improvement 
and in pig and poultry raising. The 50,000 girls were enrolled in 
the canning clubs. In the northern and western states there 
were 150,000 boys and girls enrolled in various clubs. The 
leading projects were the growing of corn, potatoes, garden 
and canning work. Aside from the educational value of this 
work the social and economic cooperation resulting from these 
clubs is beyond all valuation. 


To Control Hog Cholera Serum 
'T: [ERE is considerable agitation over the spread of diseases 


due to the use of infected serum. As a result several bills 
have been presented to Congress, providing for Govern- 

ment ownership of all plants producing serums or a more rigid 
inspection of its mantinatatt and its tests. Officials say such 
a plan is not altogether practicable, tho there are some things 
in its favor. Unless the Government could control the entire 
output it would seem unwise for the Government to produce 
the material. At present twenty-one states have established 
plants and are engaged in the production of serum on a large 
scale. It is quite unlikely that these states would wish or con- 
sent to discontinue their work. If the Federal Government 


purchased the establishments now in existence, and erected others 


that are necessary, it would require an enormous outlay 


a the following plan as a substitute for Government 
ownership: 
(1) ntinue the inspection as at present constituted under 


the act of 1913, maintaining a sufficient force of inspectors so 
that all important of licensed establishments may be 
carried out under the constant supervision of department em- 
ployees; and require that all products after preparation be se- 
curely locked up by employees of the department, whose duty 
it shall be to withdraw representative samples. 

2 Provide by law for— 

a) The establishment and maintenance of a ‘‘Government 
test station” for serum. The purpose of this station would be 


to receive official samples of all serum produced by licensed 
plants and to test them for purity and potency. com- 
pletion of the test the official in charge i iately would 


make known the results to the inspector at the plant from which 
sae, en weal be selsased With poeger mantinge ar excie'te 
pure n Wi with proper ings or to 
show that it had been tested. 

(b) The prohibition of interstate shipenent of any product 
a sample of which had not been tested and found pure and 
potent. 

(ec) The imposition of a tax upon all serum, samples of which 
have been tested, with adequate provision for the affixing of 
tax stamps and marks prior to sale or shipment. 


Binder Twine Investigation 


N January 15th, Mr. Cox of Indiana submitted a resolu- 
tion to the House, asking that the speaker appoint a 
select committee of five, to inquire into the sisal fibre 
trust of Yucatan. This measure provides that the committee 
is to report its Sanding and recommendations to Congress at 
the earliest date possible. Mr. Cox says in his resolution, that 
in all the trust organizations of the world there is no tighter 
monopoly nor merciless trust than the sisal trust of Yucatan. 
It is designed to control both the production of the fibre in 
Yucatan and its sale in the United States. This resolution was 
referred to the Committee on Rules. So far no action has been 
taken on it. Farmers are interested because sisal is made into 
binding twine. 


Appropriations Misappropriated 
ANY a pork barrel project is appearing disguised as a 
preparedness measure. This is akin ty the bills of ex- 
pense of two of the three civil service commissioners who 
put in expense accounts of $535.17 and 503.60 respectively to 
defray the cost of seeing the Panama Pacific E ition. Of 
course, they did not intend that anybody should know that 
was what they went to San Francisco for, but Congressman 
Mann “smelled a rat” and drove it from cover. 
Another rat that the Congressman drove out of hiding was 
a long bill of expenses for various trips taken by employes of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry and charged to an emergency 
appropriation for the eradication of foot and mouth disease. 
It is really amusing. Here is one: “To inspect cooperative 
earriage-horse breeding experiment being conducted at Fort 
Collins, Colorado, and arrange the breeding schedule for the 
spring of 1915, $139.90.” Another: ‘To deliver addresses on 
subjects relating to the dairy industry and at Pawnee to ascer- 
tain qualifications of an applicant for a position in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, $144.38.” Still another: “To inspect 
renovated butter factories at various places, $478.62.” 


Graft In Indian Benefits 


ONGRESSMAN FERRIS of Oklahoma laid bare the 

t in connection with Indian affairs in the House 

ebruary 5th. He showed that certain negroes appeared 

in behalf of those who wished to establish relationship with 

Choctaw Indians so as to get the benefits of Uncle Sam’s 

benevolence, and that thru these false witnesses a certain law 

firm of this city would pull down fees to the amount of about 

$4,000,000 in case the so-called relationship of these grafters 
is not rejected. 
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DRAINAGE—A GOOD INVESTMENT 


Laying Out a Drainage System 


By A. H. SNYDER 


CHAIN is no stronger 

aN than its weakest link”’ 

is an old saying but 

aevertheless it is true. It 

may be just as truthfully 
| that a system of tile . 
drains is no more successful 
than its poorest and most 
rly laid tile. Let one tile 
Sse clogged so that water 
cannot pass thru it and all 
the tile above it in the line cease to operate and become useless 

With this fact in mind and considering the difficulty neces- 
sary to locate the tile which is causing the trouble after they 
are buried three or four feet in the ground, it would seem that 
no argument should be required to emphasize the importance 
of exercising the greatest care in laying tile. Such is not the 
case, however, for every year there are miles of tile laid almost 
entirely by guess and thousands of dollars are buried in the 
form of tile which prove to be a partial or total failure. 

The illustration shows the result of a sag in a line of tile, 
and it only uires a small sag of three or four inches to 
entirely clog a line of tile. Suppose, for example, that the 
tile being laid is four inches in diameter and at some point the 
line is allowed to sag to the small extent of two inches. Asa 
result the tile become filled with sediment to a depth of two 
inches and are thereby deprived of one-half their capacity. 
This example represents a very mild case for it is not at all 
uncommon for a depression of more than four inches to be 
made in a line of tile which is laid by guess. In that case 
sediment will deposit in the course of time until the tile is 
entirely full and no water can be carried thru it. A of 
two inches followed or preceded by a raise of two inches has 
the same effect as a sag of four inches. 

One very potent cause for poorly laid tile and the conse- 
quent failure of drainage systems is pride on the part of men 
who have had considerable experience in digging ditches. Many 
of them consider the suggestion that they cannot lay a string 
of tile accurately by guess and the mere mention of the use of 
some method of determining the grade as a direct reflection 
upon their ability. As a matter of fact, the digging of a ditch 
and the planning and laying out of a successful drainage system 
are separate ~~ distinct propositions. While the latter does 
not necessarily require the services of a highly trained engineer, 
it is essential that the person undertaking such work be capable 
of establishing levels accurately. 

Water Level Method Not Accurate 

The so-called “water level” method is directly responsible 
for a large percentage of the failures with tile, and should not 
be relied upon. When this method is used, the grade will be 
far from uniform; some places will have a good grade, other 

»laces will be almost level, while still others will cee a back 
all. Quite frequently the ditch is dug below grade and these 
low places are not noticed until the tile is put in place. Then 
it is necessary to put some loose earth under the tile to raise 
them to grade. This often is responsible for poor results for 
the tile settles and the efficiency is lessened if not entirely lost. 

The cost of a competent drainage engineer for laying out, 
superintending, and finally inspecting a drainage system seldom 
exceeds five percent of the total cost. Asa rule, he saves many 
times the commission he receives, especially if his services 
prevent the necessity of taking up the drain on account of being 
poorly laid, which is quite frequently the case where the grad- 
ing has been done ekther by a guess method or by the water 
level method. 

If any one thinks he can lay tile down in the bottom of a 
narrow ditch for a stretch of from ten to forty or fifty rods 
without departing from an accurate grade to the extent of 
more than an inch or two, let him try it and before covering 
the tile test his work with a level. The size of the depressions 
and elevations he has made will cause him to have less confi- 
dence in his eye as a drainage instrument and to be more ready 
to adopt the use of instruments whereby an accurate grade can 
be established. 

The preliminary survey or the first inspection of a tract of 
land to be drained, consists in obtaining such data regarding 
it as may be of value in laying out the final system. This data 
includes the lay of the land, direction of slopes, area to be 
drained, source of surplus water, water courses, soil conditions, 
outlet conditions, etc. This survey should be made by some 
competent man who is familiar with land drainage work. He 
must take a sufficient number of elevations to guide him in the 
choice of direction for carrying the surplus water to the best 
outlet. These elevations also determine the fall which may be 
obtained, and this with the area to be drained or the total 
number of acres having a common outlet, determines to a 
jarge degree the size of open ditch or tile necessary for thoro 





drainage. Borings taken 
with a soil auger or a post 
hole auger will aid in deter- 
mining the depth and dis- 
tance apart for placing the 
tile. An estimate of the cost 
of the project may be made 
from notes taken in this 
survey. 

While it is desirable that 
the services of a competent 
and experienced drainage engineer be obtained, any man who 
can accurately obtain the difference of elevation of certain 
stations by means of some form of level may lay out a suc- 
cessful drainage system. This level may be nothing more than 
the tool used by the carpenter, which costs from two to four 
dollars, or it may be the regular engineer’s instrument which 
costs from twenty-five to one hundred dollars. 

By means of the level the elevation is determined at a number 
of stations along the proposed line. These stations should be 
about two rods or not more than fifty feet apart. From the 
elevation of a station it is a simple matter to figure the depth 
to which the ditch must be cut at that point in order to give 
proper fall to the tile. 

Let us take an example. If the difference in elevation be- 
tween the outlet and the upper end of a certain drain is four 
feet or forty-eight inches and the length of the drain is eight 
hundred feet, there would be a fall of six inches for every one 
hundred feet. Suppose that the depth of the ditch at the outlet 
is to be four feet. A grade stake is driven at this point and the 
depth of cut is indicated upon it. All grade stakes are driven 
so that they extend one inch above the surface of the ground 
and elevations are taken from the tops of these stakes. 

We will suppose that the stations are placed fifty feet apart 
and that the level has shown the elevation of the second station 
from the outlet to be five inches higher than the elevation of 
the outlet. If the ditch were dug four feet deep at station two, 
the fall would be five inches in fifty feet. But it has previously 
been determined that there can only be a fall of six inches in 
one hundred feet or three inches in fifty feet, so that it will be 
necessary to cut the ditch to a depth of four feet and two inches 
at station two, and a cut of that depth is indicated on thestake. 

In like manner stations are located every fifty feet along the 
pro’ line of tile and the depth of cut is marked upon the 

e stake at each station. The stakes are best driven one 
oot to the left of the proposed ditch, if the ditcher pitches 
right handed, the left side being to the left as the ditcher 
works backward up the ditch. en so placed, they are out 
of the way during digging operations and should be left in 
place until the work has been finally inspected and accepted. 

Beginning at the outlet as a starting point, the main drain is 
laid out first. It may be either an open ditch or tile and serves 
as an outlet into which other lines or laterals may carry their 
water. When a very large volume of water must be carried by 
the main drain and an exceptionally large tile would be re- 
quired to serve the purpose, it is sometimes advisable to employ 
an open ditch. As a rule, the cost of a tile line of adequate 
capacity is not much greater than the cost of an open ditch, 
the advantages of the tile will more than offset the extra cost 

It is just as important that the utmost care be exercised in 
laying out the laterals or branches as in the case of the main 
drain and the same methods apply. They should be made ag 
straight as possible, as abrupt angles and sharp turns check 
the current, reduce the capacity of the drain, and may cause 
the tile to wash out at the angles. For the same reason it is 
highly desirable that laterals enter the main drain at the angle 
of the letter Y, rather than at the angle of the letter T. 


The size of tile that should be used, both in the main drain 
and in the laterals, is a problem to be decided for each individual 
me age The fact that neighbors Smith and Jones used four 
inch tile is no indication that four inch tile is the proper size 
for you unless the nature of your soil, the volume of water to 
be carried off, and the fall are much the same in your project 
as in the projects of your neighbors. Many failures are due 
to putting in tile like somebody else did rather than aimin 
directly to put them in so that they will drain the land stpeuted 
to be drained. The system of drains used as a pattern may 
have been highly successful for the project it was draining, but 
entirely unadapted to another project in the immediate vicinity, 
even on the same farm. About the only good general rule that 
can be given regarding the size of tile is to be sure that they 
are plenty large enough to meet the greatest demands that may 
be made upon them. When the tile used are too small, the 
drain fails in a wet season, which is just the time that it 
is most needed. In another article I will describe a method 
of laying tile to an accurate grade by the use of a line stretch- 
ed over the ditch. 
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SEED CORN SITUATION IS SERIOUS 


Strenuous Effort Necessary to Meet Shortage 


HE corn crop of 1916 is likely to be con- 

siderably below the average in large sec- 

tions of the cornbelt unless more than 
ordinary care is exercised and unusual measures 
resorted to in the obtaining of seed. In many 
places there was much poorly developed and 
immature corn last fall and there will be a 
searcity of good seed corn for planting this 
year. Recognizing the precarious condition and 
the likelihood of a scarcity of good seed, state 
authorities, agricultural organizations and farm 
yublications in several of the states urged 
omens to make special effort in selecting and 
preserving geed corn, and also emphasized the 
importance of saving considerably more than 
would be necessary for their own use where such 
was possible. 

It was also urged that all the seed corn left 
from the 1914 crop be saved and that good 
crib corn of that crop be tested in order to save 
all that showed good vitality. Much seed corn 
of quite good quality was obtained in that way 
and a large percentage of the corn acreage 
the coming season will be planted with seed 
from that crop. 

In view of the unusual condition, Successful 
Farming has asked a number of state authorities 
relative to the seed corn situation in their re- 
spective states and extracts from their replies 
are given. Professor A. T. Wiancko says regarding Indiana 
“Owing to the fact that much of the corn that was selected 
for seed was in a very unsatisfactory condition, it is more than 
usually important this year to make careful germination tests. 
This work should be done at once and every ear should be 
tested by itself. Even if the seed looks good and has been well 
cared for, the germination test should not be neglected. Any 
one familiar with corn can detect a dead germ and pick out 
the ears that have been fatally injured, but a weak germ cannot 
be detected by any other means than the actual germination 
test. Every weak ear that goes to the planter means several 
hundreds of weak plants, or vacant places in the field, and a 
corresponding loss in yield.’ 

The Ohio situation is given by Professor Williams of the 
experiment station. “The expected happened, and our corn 

rowers found themselves at the beginning of winter with a 
fot of corn carrying one-fourth more moisture than the crop 
of 1914, and three-fourths more than the crop of 1908. 

“The figures are certainly interesting. Let me call your 
attention to a brief table giving the moisture content of five 
varieties of corn the three seasons mentioned. These deter- 
minations were made at this station the same time in Novem- 
ber of each year; 


Variation in Moisture Content of Corn 





~ Variety ki ck Ti as | 
Teaming 18.2 26.2 34.2 
Medina Pride 17.0 23.5 30.8 
Darke County Mammoth 20.2 29.0 37.3 
Reid 21.5 30.9 33.6 
Clarage . rer? fay in 1 S 23.2 _ 31.6 
Average 19.0 26.6 33.5 


“These conditions are certainly alarming and should lead 

every corn grower to get busy immediately and find out in 
ust what condition his corn is. While it is practically always 
Important to test one’s seed corn, ear by ear, under the present 
conditions it is an absolute necessity if the corn crop of 1916 
is to be saved.” 

Concerning North Dakota, Professor Doneghue says, ‘The 
seed corn in the market in this state in the spring of 1916 will 
consist largely of corn from the 1914 crop and corn shipped in 
from other states. Considerable corn matured in the south- 
eastern part of the state in 1915, and where it was properly 
cured, will make very good seed. If old corn grown in the 
region can be secured and it has good germination, it will make 
the best seed in most other parts of the state. 

“If North Dakota or northern Minnesota grown seed can 
be secured it should be planted in preference to corn from 
farther south. The temptation to grow southern corn will be 
greater than usual because of the scarcity of northern grown 
seed, but if the latter can possibly be secured it should be 
planted. It will be more likely to ripen and wil afford a 
means of getting a start with home grown seed again. 

“If mature corn of good quality grown in the immediate 
locality germinates well it is worth more than any other kind 
of seed. Money invested in seed corn of this kind, even tho 
it is necessary to pay a higher price for it, will give good results 

Not only will seed of this kind produce more feed for this 
year but it will be more likely to ripen seed for next years’ 
pao If it is not possible to secure enough seed of this 

ind for planting the general crop, a small amount should be 
secured to plant by itself in a seed plot In this way it will 
be possible to get a start with seed adapted to the region in 





which you live for planting in succeeding years.” 

According to Professor C. C. Cunningham, 
“An abundance of corn was produced in 
Kansas during 1915. There will be no shortage 
of seed except in limited areas in southeastern 
Kansas where corn could not be planted 
because of excessively wet conditions. How- 
ever, sufficient corn was produced in this area 
to supply the local demand, provided that 
available is utilized for planting. 

“The season of 1915 was so abnormal that 
a great percentage of the corn did not mature 
as well as usual. The wet, cool season de- 
layed the development of the crop to such an 
extent that from three to four weeks more 
time was required for the corn to mature. 
Varieties that normally ripen in 115 to 125 
days required 130 to 150 days to complete 
their development. For this reason, much 
corn was not fully mature when the first killing 
frost occured. Fortunately, dry weather pre- 
vailed thruout October and Sevenber and 
no hard freezes occured during these months. 
However, much of the corn that was not ma- 
ture when frosted failed to out thoroly 
and is, therefore, likely to be dificient in vi- 
tality. All corn that is used for seed should 
be tested for vitality.” For South Dakota, 
Director James W Wilson says, “The farmers 
had better be careful where they secure their seed corn 
this year. My experience shows that bringing corn fifty miles 
south of the college it did not mature on the college farm. 
This corn was put on the best ground we had and yet it was in 
a chaffy condition. This was two years ago and our other 
corn matured fine here at Brookings. 

“There seems to be an abundance of old corn in South 
Dakota for seed. I believe we are better fixed for seed than 
many other states. Every farmer ought to test his seed for 
poet, This can be easily done and I believe it is the 

t time a man puts in.” 

It is the opinion of Professor C. P. Bull of Minnesota that, 
while the 1915 crop was seriously short of what is needed to 
furnish a seed supply, the campaign for Minnesota seed corn 
will practically meet the situation. “Fortunately the 1914 
crop was an excellent one,” he says and the quality of the corn 

ect. The farmers carried over a considerabe amount of this 
crop which now is available and coming into excellent service 
to meet the demands for seed corn. is does not minimize 
the need of paying strict attention to the testing of seed during 
March and April. 

“If the farmers will avail themselves of the several agencies 
which can put them in touch with the seed corn supply, Minne- 
sota will be well taken care of for 1916 planting. These agen- 
cies are the Minnesota Improvement Association, the Minne- 
sota Experiment Association, the county agents, and the 
teachers of agriculture in high schools.” 

The seed corn situation in Iowa is so serious that the Governor 
of the state has issued a proclamation setting aside a week as 
“seed corn week.” Reports from many parts of the state 
indicate that strenuous effort must be put forth if sufficient 

seed corn is obtained to make up the one and a half 
million bushels necessary to plant the crop. In many counties 
organizations have been formed for the definite purpose of 
locating and distributing all of the seed corn that can be 
found. The shortage is much greater in the northern part of 
the state than in the southern, but there are few localities in 
which any considerable surplus of first class seed corn exists. 

Missouri had a very fair crop of corn last year and will be 
able to furnish much more corn than is required to plant 
the acreage of the state. 

In Michigan only a small percentage of the corn matured and 
it will probably be necessary to import seed corn. 

A strip of land running east and west thru the central part 
of Illinois grew excellent corn, but seed corn will be very scarce 
in both northern and southern parts of the state. 

In short, the conditions are such that every ear of corn that 
is of good eno D aaly to Oe Os Sat ees eee 
in or near the locality in which it was grown. Every man 
should make the necessary effort to determine the amount of 
corn he has that is fit for seed and if there is more than is 
required for his own needs it should be placed upon the mar- 
ket so as to be available to those who are short. In sections 
where scarcely any of the 1915 crop matured whatever_re- 
mains of the 1914 crop should be carefully tested out. Corn 
that is more than a year old will be a little slower in germ- 
ynating but it is far superior to corn of weak vitality. 

The germination test has been described in detail so many, 
many times and there are so many methods that are satisfac- 
tory, that it does not seem necessary to [Continued on page 25 












HEY saidit could not be 
done; the soil, climate, 
something or other, was 
lacking in Iowa to make the 
growing of the large, yellow 
‘Denia” Spanish type 2f 
onions possible. Well, they 
were wrong, for Iowa soil, 
with the right culture, has 
produced just such onions 
six consecutive years. And 
this is how it happened. 
The writer grew up on a 
farm, but a severe sunstroke, 
almost fatal, compelled a 
change of vocation. After 
some years of clerical work 
in a bank and clothing store, 





SUCCESS THRU AN ACCIDENT 


Train Wreck Turns Salesman Into Prize Onion Grower 
By C. W. SCHWARTZ 


Believing good Iowa sol! 
had all the plant food ele 
ments essential to produce 
good onionsof any variety, 
Spanish or common Ameri- 
can, if given proper culture, 
and irrigated when needed, 
we decided to venture. For 
water supply we first built 
a reservoir, formed by chang- 
ing the creek channel to 
eliminate a crook and by 
damming the upper and 
lower ends of the old channel 
® reservoir was formed, de- 
pending on surface drainage 
and overflow of the creek 
during spring and early sum- 


ill health again forced a This show: true comparison—80 Red Globe onions in small basket on the mer rains to fill the reservoir 
change to more active, open left grown by trucking — without irrigation.. Two baskets on for later use. Realizing this 
air occupation which chanced the right, 80 Spanish prizetakers, irrigated; both crops, 1911, that awful supply might fail us, owing 


; , fd th. 
to be that of a commercial pacidcmmenes 


salesman. After traveling 

over 90,000 miles, and wrestling four te seven big sample 
trunks, a railroad wreck finished the trav-ling career. and the 
finish was quite sudden, After rubbing liniment, winding 
bandages, and practicing much temperamental self-restraint 
to avoid wrecking a fairly good “unday school education, 
several eminent surgeons agreed that, . lame knee would make 
the former tussle with seven heavy +runks difficult, well nigh 
impossible, so once again a change ot vocation was imperative; 
and what to do was the qucstion—a serious one for a man with 
a family. 

Very soon it was learned that a lame leg, a cane and a tale 
of woe were poor credentials in getting a job with a decent 
pay check. After some weeks of serious meditation, it was 
decided that to equip a small onion farm to grow high class 
Spanish onions, celery, cauliflower, etc., woul be the surest 
means of connecting with daily bread for a family of five, 
all blessed with good appetites. Where to locate was soon 
decided. Our home was located on the northeast corner of a 
ten acre tract just one block from the city limits of a live town 
of about 25,000—a handy market if we only could produce the 
right garden truck. 

A creek running thru the northwest corner of our ten acre 
atch formed a nice, gently sloping, two acre plot of good 
lack, sandy, alluvial soil, mixed with considerable muck and 

silt from frequent overflows from the creek. The patch had 
been used as a cow pasture for years, producing good bluegrass 

generous, thrifty patches of buckbush, and was well shaded 
with some forty trees, white elm, jack oak, and then still more 
elms, nice little (?) trees, one and a half to four feet in diameter 
and just one soft maple, four feet ten inches across the stump 
it measured. It certainly looked a tough proposition tc clear 
that ground for an onion patch, but at it we went with ax and 
crosscut saw; felled the trees, used the tops for stove wood and 
burned the logs for ashes to apply on the onion ground, burning 
them just before plowing in the spring of 1909, so as tc have 
their potash content unleached when harrowed into the soil. 

The first season we dodged the stumps as best we could, 
as dynamiting would cost money and our small bank account 
was needed for the most essential equipment, as we believed 
and our experience proved, in growing large, mild Spanish 
onions, viz, a good, dependable irrigation system. And here 
is why the writer conceived the idea that irrigation would be 
so essential, During the years of travei, selling overalls, 
shirts, etc., many general stores were visited where farmers 
and truckers were selling onions of the common varieties, red 
lobe, wethersfield, etc., and in reply to the inquiry why they 
Sid not grow some big, yellow Spanish onions, several stated 
they had tried it but had 2o success—‘‘seed came up fine, grew 
off thrifty untii hot, dry weather came on when they sort of 
dwindled and only made 
small onions of poor quality, 
tough and strong, hardly fit 
to eat; trouble is, our growing 
season here is too short for 
Spanish onions to make size 
and mature before the dry 
spells in July and August 
come on and spoil the crop.” 
Naturally, the question arose 
“why not lengthen the grow- 
ing season by supplying 
moisture, irrigating as they 
do in Texas, Colorado, and 
California, where they grow 
fine, large Spanish onions?” 





This shows fountain spraying celery field, with crop partly dug in foreground. 


to uncertainty of spring rains 

and probable leakage thru 
sand and gravel strata in alluvial deposits along the old channel, 
we a with a well auger and at thirty feet struck a 
sand and gravei strata ten feet thick full of water. Polished 
pebbles and smal: boulders withdrawn with the auger justified 
th conclusion that we hac found a pre-glacial sand and sheet 
water formation which has proven true, as during the past six 
years we have pumped millions of gallons from the well we 
built. (W will furnish detailed description of the well and 
irrigating syster. used by Mr. Schwartz to persons who are 
interested. Write to Successful Farming. Do not bother Mr 
Schwartz.—Editor.) 

The fall of 1908 when we started building our well, pump- 
house and installing the pumps, we discovered a lot of human 
nature in our neighborhood. Naturally it got noised around 
we were fixing to irrigate which set the gossips to going some 
considerable. Spring of 1909 when we began hauling out wagon 
loads of galvanized pipe and fittings, then the engine and big 
pumpjack, gossip went on high gear, throttle wide open and 
just hummed. “That traveling man, Bill S. thinks he’s mighty 
wise and is going to show us how to do things; why it is ridic- 
ulous when you stop to think; his own father farmed for over 
thirty years and he didn’t monkey with no irrigation—made 
enough ic live easy, toc.” So the talk went. One good “old 
timer’ whc had known the writer from boyhood up, went 
around lamenting, saying, “Well. weil, it don’t seem — 
him spending all that money; som_ of it borrowed, too, for 
them wrigation traps; I'll tell vou what, my honest opinion is, 
he didn’t only get hurt in the knee in that wreck, but got hurt 
a dern sight worse in the head—yes sirree, it’s a plain case; too 
bad, too. fer he’s really & good feller.” “The sheriff’ll git him 
in three years and ther the whole family’ll be onto the trustees 
oi the poor—ought te be a law to regulate and handle sich 


people. 5 
Just a bit distressing to a fellow with a bum knee but we spit 


on our hands and kept on the job early and late, with a thirteen 
year old son and his grandfather to help. ; 

The first season, 1909. we planted Spanish prizetaker, 
Italian silver king and American red globe onions, planting 
with a drill, rows 14 inches apart, using 5 pounds of seed per 
acre, putting in nearly two acres, excepting the stumps. Onions 
came up &@ fairly good stand; to cultivate we had to use discs 
on our wheel hoes, owing to so many roots. And then the fun 
began, as it set in raining and kept it up for weeks. — 

Finally in June the weather settled down and our onion field 
looked like a bluegrass pasture with plenty of weeds, weeds 
and more weeds. It looked a hopeless case, but we drew on 
our borrowed bank account, hired help, and rushed the hand 
weeding to a finish, getting the whole patch cleaned out and 
nicely cultivated by July 3d. The night of the fourth it rained 
a “souser,” pounding down 
all our nice, loose soil mulch, 
making the whole field a 
sea of mud, but fortunately 
the bluegrass sod afforded 
fair under-drainage. It kept 
on raining every day and 
finished July 6th, with a 
cloud burst up the creek, 
down which rushed almost 
a wall of water, and, our 
whole onion patch, 6000 
celery plants, pump-jack, 
irrigation pipe—the whole 
business went swimming, 

[Continued on page 38] 
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A SHELTERBELT ON THE FARM 


Its Valuable Asset and How to Get It 


By PROFESSOR G. B. MacDONALD, Forester 


the shelterbelt. The farmer’s yard and barn work 
is made less disagreeable. He is not required to 
wade thru deep drifts of snow or spend his time 
shoveling out paths. 

The unprotected house is more expensive to 
maintain during the cold winter months. On 
blustery days the housewife must either use an 
excessive amount of fuel to warm the house or 
sacrifice the comfort of herself and family. The 
saving in fuel alone in one year’s time, by provid- 





Barn Yard 

















Orchard 


ing a shelterbelt, would go a long he 4 toward the 
initial cost of planting 4 windbreak. The 
severe wind storm has its force checked by the 
shelterbelt and often farm buildings thus pro- 
tected escape damage when unprotected buildi 
are destroyed. 

It is a well known fact that stock will not 
thrive if turned out in a wind-swept yard in the 
winter. i the more severe weather 
in unprotected feed lots, the stock will often 








refuse to cross the yard for fodder and water but 
will remain huddled together about the buildings. 


they do not get the exercise needed, and the labor 
anired i i increased. When the stock 
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t Vegetable Garden 


The arrangement of the shelterbelt:—The shelterbelt should be composed largely of ever- 
green trees. The buildi should be at least 100 feet from the windbreak in order to 
prevent trouble from drifting snow. With the above arrangement the house, barn, cattle 
shed, feed lot and orchards are protected against the north and west winds of winter. 


NFORTUNATELY, shelterbelt planting in many of the 


prairie sections is on the decline. In the early days the’ 


need of such shelter was keenly felt, and the need is just 
as real today asthen. Those op’ to protective tree planting 
generally have their objection founded upon a fallacy—or upon 
several. With the rapid increase in the price of land we hear 
that soil is too valuable for use in growing trees which mature 
a crop perhaps but once in alife time. It is true that land which 
has a market price of $200 per acre could scarcely be used ex- 
tensively for the commercial production of timber, as long as 
suitable cheap lands are available. However, many owners 
of bleak, wind-swept home sites have failed to recognize the 
principal values cf such plantings and have taken into account 
only the considerations of less importance. It is quite safe to 
say that until land passes the thousand dollar mark, we need 
not worry greatly about planting a small acreage as a shelter- 
belt surrounding the farm buildings. 

Can one draw a more desolate or unwelcome picture than 
that of a house—hardly a home—standing on a hillside on a 
bleak winter day, without the protection of trees? Quite con- 
trasty is the effect when the same farm buildings are nestled on 
the sunny side of a good shelterbelt of evergreen trees, The 
acre, or possibly less, which is actually occupied by trees would 
add an additional value to the place which could be reckoned in 
dollars as well as aesthetic values. Jt might be well to consider 
briefly a few of the benefits which a good shelterbelt— 
properly placed—affords the farm. Those who have lived on 
the leeward side of an effective shelterbelt will not dispute 
the comfort which is afforded on raw winter 
days. Instead of the strong winter winds there 
is comparative calm in the enclosure formed by 










rows) white Pine, Tews 2,4 aod by cataipa, mulberry of Russian olive, Row 2, cot: terbelt may be made to produce revurnsin 
Norway spruce. The rows are spac 10 feet tonwood, soft maple or willow. Rows 3, 4 and 
apart and the trees 6 feet apart in the rows. 5, Norway spruce or Black Hillsspruce. Row 

6 (the row nearest the buildings), erperesias, 


4 pared 
outside rows), white pine. Rows 2, 3, 4 and 5, 


This combination makes one of the most effi- 





required is 

yard is located on the south side of a ever- 
green windbreak there are few times during the 
winter when the animals cannot be comparatively 
comfortable. Here again the shelterbelt pays 
its way in ing the returns from stock 
raised on the farm. a ~ 

It is often possible to produce products 
considerable value in the woodlot or shelterbelt 
and at the same time not detract from the pro- 
tective value of the e. With an assortment 
of tree species in shelterbelt it would be 
entirely possible to produce fence posts in suffici- 
ent number tosupply the average farm and stil] 
keep the windb: in condition to efficiently pro- 
tect the farm buildings and lots. Single rows of 
trees planted for the protection of growing crope 
are also a valuable means for supplying fence posts. 

In the shelterbelt which is planted around the farmstead 
the production of posts, oe etc, should be considered as of 
minor importance, and the efficiency of the windbreak should 
not be materially sacrificed for this purpose, since it is generally 
possible to utilize small areas of waste land, unsuited for other 
crops, for growing fence post trees. It is the purpose here to 
deal primarily with the shelterbelt surrounding the farm build- 


— The Aesthetic Value of the Shelterbelt 

The tendency at the present time is to make the farms more 
habitable. This is being done by erecting modern houses, by 
installing electric lights, water systems and other modern con- 
veniences. These are all nec and good but I have many 
times wondered why the farmer did not start his regeneration 
with the planting of some trees. ‘The modern home on the farm 
should not only have every possible convenience but should 
also be attractive not only inside the house but also outside. 
The presence of a grove of trees, properly located, adds a value 
which cannot be calculated entirely m money. The mere pres- 
ence of green trees in the winter has its effect upon the home. 
The grove brings in birds which are valuable not only from 
an aesthetic point but also as destroyers of insects and weed 
seeds. 

As new home sites are established on the farms, it would be a 
fine thing if the people who are to age A these could look 
ahead five or six years and have the shelterbelt and other 
trees planted some time before the buildings are constructed. 
In this way the new home would be attractive from the 
start. As it generally happens, the’new home on the farm is . 
a desolate looking place for a number [Continued on page 66 
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1, green ash, A combination shelterbelt and woodlot:—The shel- 
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poles or lumber and, at the same time, affords 
wind protection for the farmstead. Row 1, 
‘orway spruce, Black Hills ce or arbor- 
vitae. Rows 2, 3, 4 and 5, catalpa, green 


cient and pleasing shelterbeltsa. In the case of a white pine, Scotch pine or rod pane = trees Mab black oY aanan 7 honey ponst. 
The i 


dry soil, rows 1 and 6 might be planted with in row 2, being of rapid gro e 
= quick protection from the wind. remai 


/ ning 
rows, although of slower growth, will finally 


Scotch, Austrian or jack pine, and rows 2, 3, 4 
and 5 to Black Hills spruce. On most soils 


Row 5 (ae row aren the buildi r — 
pine, vitae or Norway spruce. 
i int from which the shelter. 


arborvitae might be be used on the outside rows make up the permanent part of the shelterbelt. not the only vi ‘ 
or in alternate rows with the Norway spruce. belt may be looked at. It has a practical value. 


Here are both immediate and permanent results. 












SWEET CLOVER AS PASTURE CROP 


A Weed That Became Popular 


By H. H. SHEPARD, Mo. 








TIL a few 
years ago 
sweet clover 
was considered a 
rank and worthless 
weed. {European 
neighbors of ours 
say that the plant 
grows in their 
native country pro- 
fusely in waste 
places, but that it is 
a pest there and no 
animals will eat it. 
In our own neigh- 
borhood in eastern 
Missouri white 
sweet clover, Meli- 
lotus alba, grows along the roadsides and railroad embankments, 
often among bare rocks, as thick as the hair on a dog’s back 
and as tall as a man’s head in many places. Of late years it has 
spread rapidly here, especially — railroads and wagon roads 
paralleling steam Ae sg due, no doubt, to the shipment and 
sa scattering of seeds. Visiting a friend in Chi I 
found white and yellow sweet clover growing very heavy and tall 
in vacant lots and along streets in the sub of that metropolis. 
Some of the streets ten to fifteen miles out from the center of 
the city are lined with sweet clover as with a hedge, on both 
sides of the street. Riding on suburban cars in August and 
early September, odor of the sweet, nectar-laden blossoms floats 
thru the open cars as the odor of roses from a full blown hedge. 
Traveling on foot with my kodak one day in late June, on a 
veled country road in Missouri, I found white sweet clover 
in places filling the entire roadway from 
fence to fence, struggling for the wheel 
tracks and center of the road and brush- 
ing the wheels and axles of every passing 
motor car and farm wagon. The vehicles 
crushed the plants and broke their 
branches, but they persisted in growth 
in spite of hourly scourgings. They 
were as persistent as a French regiment 
in gaining and holding their position in 
what they claimed to be their rightful 
place on the earth. 


But sweet clover will grow almost as 
tall and rank on apparently thin soil 
among almost bare rocks as it will on 
black soil ten feet deep covered with 
rich manure, On rocky Ozark, thin 
Missouri land with a market value under 
thirty dollars an acre it grows as thriftily 





A bunch of Kankakee County, Illinois, steers grown on sweet clover and mixed pasture grasses. 
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trees gave up the 
struggle and died 
for want of soil 
moisture. But all 
the sweet clover in 
the same ye 
grew on. It sp 
and produced blos- 
soms and seed al- 
most as vigorously 
as duri seasons 
of no rainfall. 
The tap-roots of 
the plants go far 
down in the soll in 
search of perennial 
moisture, which to- 
gether with their 
fibrous feeding roots are able during a dry summer to extract 
the last drop of honey-dew from the dry soil. 


Altho having read of successes in growing and feeding sweet 
clover, I never experimented with the plan Loon except to use 
the soil in which it grows along our roadsides for inoculating 
alfalfa fields. Last summer, however, I visited an old farmer 
friend, in Kankakee county, Illinois. He has a five hundred- 
acre farm and is a cattle grower and feeder. About two-thirds 
of his farm is in pasture, the remainder being cultivated mainly 
with corn. Most of his land is low, flat, and a rather sandy loam, 
running to almost pure sand in spots. his farm runs a 
a drainage ditch, draining a large section of low and swampy 
land of eastern Illinois and western Indiana. The drainage 
commission of that section, or the law, compels each farmer to 
maintain a good fence thru his farm on both sides of the drai 
ditch, to prevent cattle and other anim 
from damaging the banks and checking 
the flow of water. 

I noticed that the banks and new 
earth thrown out of this ditch were 
heavily covered with sweet clover, and 
questioned my friend as to its origin. He 
said that he had sown the seed there and 
that the fences on both sides of the ditch 
prevented livestock from eating it down. 
“This is one of my sweet clover seed 

atches,” he said. “The ripened seed 
rom here is scattered over into my pas- 
tures every year to renew the growth, 
which dies out every two years.’ 

In Mr. Lamport’s pastures on both 
sides of the drainage ditch fences sweet 
clover was growing thickly last summer, 
due to wind scattering of seed fro 








m 
amp, aw on the most fertile of Sweet clover growing along county road outside plants along the drainage ditch right of 
Ino 


Iowa or is land with a standard Mr. Lamport’s past 


Mr. Lamportis hold- way, altho side the pasture fences the 


ure. 
value of nearly three hundred dollars —_ing_out, BiG bat to show snow, ne cattle had plants were cropped low by eattle. He 


an acre. And herein lies the great value 

of the plant; it thrives and makes a growth on land too 
thin and rocky for the good growth of other forage plants. Its 
roots are like dynamite in being able to penetrate rough and 
hard soil to extract nourishment for heavy growth. 

All over the country where the soil contains lime, or is of 
limestone formation, sweet clover will grow strongly if seed is 
sown by hand or by chance. It needs no cultivation; it will 
aoe and take care of itself abundantly if its feet are in the right 

of ground. 


Since sweet clover will grow naturally in any soil of limestone 
formation, farmers who wish to grow it as a forage, hay, or 
seed plant on sour land or soils deficient in lime should lime 
their soil for this comparatively new and useful pasture plant. 
Like alfalfa and common red 
clover, sweet clover demands 
a sweet soil. 

Another excellent trait of 
sweet clover is that it is a 
drought resister, growing al- 
most as tall and thick m a 
blistering hot and season 
as in a wet season. Summer 
before last was the driest and 
hottest summer ever recorded 
in this section. Almost all 
cultivated crops were literally 
burned up in the fields, pas- 
tures and meadows in general 


we nt and bare Mr, P. G. Holden, iowa’s corn and alfalfa preacher, and superintendent 
re as burnt and bare as a of gardens, Portland, Oregon, examining sweet clover ohne Lincoln 
Avenue, Chicago; sixteen miles out. 


floor, while even many forest 





told me that his cattle ate the plants 
with great relish, and that after new stock brought onto the 
place “once learned the taste they would break thru a barbed 
wire fence to get at them, the same as they would to get into a 
field of ripening corn. 

Along the roadsides all over that section of the country sweet 
clover grows very rank and tall. Along one half mile of pasture 
fence we found the beef steers with their heads thru the wires 
pressing out as far as they could reach for the tall and then al- 
most mature sweet clover. bw Ang. eaten the plants clean to 
the ground along the fence, cing a clear patch just outside 
the fence more t three feet wide. 

For seeding his pastures, every fall Mr. Lamport cuts the 
ripened sweet clover plants along his roadsides, piles the plants 
in a farm wagon with double 
side-boards, has a man to 
roe while -s mad ee 
the wagon and whips the 
out of the plants over the 
wheels and sides of the bed as 
the wagon is being driven 
over the pastures. This is 
about as and economical 
a way of seeding as any, he 
said, when the plants ripen 
near the farm. 

Wesaw several fine bunches 
of beef steers, cows, and 
calves eating sweet clover on 
this farm, while Mr. Lamport 

Continued on ~age 85 
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FITTING TRACTORS TO FARMS 


Some Points On The Power Question 
By A. H. SNYDER 


HAT more farmers are 

considering the pur- 

chase of mechanical 
power in the form of a tractor 
during the coming season 
than considered such a step 
in the past five years is 
probably a conservative esti- 
mate. The combined result 
of many factors furnishes 
ample ground for such pre- 
diction. ‘Tractors have been 
developed which are adapted 
to the work of the average 
farm. Their success has 
been demonstrated to hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers 
both by tractor demonstra- 
tions and by the many 
farmers who have acted as 
pioneers in the use of me- 
chanical power for farm 
work. The profit to be de- 
rived from performing a 
number of farm operations 
on time and in a more thoro 
manner than was possible 
with the power available 
from the number of horses 
kept on the average farm has become more generally ap- 
preciated. The value of relieving horses of the heaviest work 
is realized. The extensive use of automobiles and gasoline 
engines has given farmers the necessary confidence and ex- 
perience to enable them to handle tractors. These and other 
conditions have served to bring the question of farm power 
prominently to the front. 

In view of the large number who are directly interested in 
the purchase on an outfit, there is one feature deserving of 
consideration. I refer to the ratings given to tractors by their 
several manvfacturers. 

If different merchants used yard sticks of different lengths, 
it would be necessary in buying cloth to know the length of 
the yard stick used by the particular merchant from whom 
the cloth was bought in order to know just how much cloth 
you were getting. A yard of cloth from one merchant would 
not necessarily be the same as a yard of cloth from another 
merchant. Much the same situation exists at the present time 
as regards the catalog rating of tractors. While they are all 
rated in horsepower, manufacturers use different methods of 
determining and designating the horsepower of their ma- 
chines. They also differ as to the percentage of power actually 
developed which should be taken ie the catalog rating. They 
have used their own judgment in the matter and naturally 
adopted different methods of rating. Consequently the 
several makes of tractors are not strictly comparable on the 
basis of their catalog rating. 

Equal Power—Different Ratings 

On account of this fact it is not uncommon at the present 
time to find two tractors doing practically the same amount 
of work and evidently of about equal power, but having rather 
widely different catalog ratings. Each manufacturer has rated 
his machine according to the method which he considers most 
practi able. As long as such is the case it is not possible to 
make a definite comparison of the power of different makes of 
tractors by means of catalog ratings without being thoroly 
familiar with the methods used in determining the rating of 
each machine. Some standard for ascertaining and designating 
the horsepower of tractors would be of great benefit to pro- 
spective buyers. Theexact method adopted is not so important 
just so it makes possible a comparison by means of their catalog 
ratings, of the work that may be accomplished by various 





makes of machines. 

rhe United States department of Agriculture has instituted 
a movement looking to the standardization of tractor ratings. 
There is every reason to believe that in the near future the 
problem will be solved in a satisfactory manner. In the mean- 
time it is good advice for the farmer in comparing different 
makes of tractors to give as great, if not greater attention, to 
the number of plows pulled and to the amount of work done as 
to the catalog rating given the machines by their manufac- 
turer. The many tractor demonstrations which have been 
held in past seasons and the similar demonstrations which will 
be held the coming year furnish excellent opportunity to ob- 
serve and compare the amount of work done by different makes 
of machinés when performing under the same conditions. 


\ prominent government expert has the following to say 
relative to the comparative power furnished by tractors: “It 
is obvious that two tractors--each pulling the same number of 








elite plows of equal size, at equal 


depth, in the same soil, and 
each moving at the same 
speed—are exerting practi- 
cally equal amounts of power 
on the drawbar. In such 
case, if each is pulling its 
normal load, they should 
have the same drawbar rat- 
ing. It is not at all un- 
common, however, to find 
tractors under such condi- 
tions with widely different 
ratings. By using as a 
standard the amount of work 
done by different tractors a 
very fair comparison of the 
drawbar horsepower can be 
obtained. If, in the casé 
just mentioned, one of the 
machines was considerabl 
heavier than the other, it is 
apparent that it would re- 
quire more power to move 
its own weight and that it 
would, therefore, not be 
capable of exerting on the 
drawbar as large a percent- 

of the motor’s total 
power as would the other machine, assuming that the loss of 
power thru , etc., in the transmission was the same. It 
naturally follows that the motor on the heaviest machine 
would develop more power on the belt than would the one on 
the lighter outfit.” 

The speed at which a tractor moves when pulling a given 
load is a point worthy of careful consideration. A tractor 
pulling two plows at four miles an hour will accomplish the 
same amount of work as one that pulls four plows at two miles 
an hour, provided the conditions are such that there is no 
disadvantage to the more rapidly moving machine. On the 
other hand, it is evident that in order to do the same amount 
of work the machine pulling two plows must move its own 
weight over twice as great a distance as the one pulling four 

lows. Of course in actual practice the tractor which pulls 
| sa plows at a slow speed is almost certain to be heavier than 
a machine which pulls two plows at a comparatively more 
rapid rate. It would therefore require more power to move 
the former a given distance than the latter, and this would 
at least partially offset the power required to move the lighter 
machine over the extra distance. 

The important consideration in choosing a tractor is to 
select from the many types and sizes available the one which 
will perform in the most economical manner the work to be 
done upon the particular farm where it is to operate. What 
has been said above is for the purpose of edlieg attention 
to some of the points which are worthy of consideration. 

One mistake which is likely to be made if a tractor is selected 
by its horsepower rating is the choice of a machine with in- 
sufficient power for the work intended. The man who has not 
given considerable thought and study to the question is likely 
to be governed to a considerable extent by the number of horses 
required to perform the work which he contemplates doing 
with a tractor. In other words, he may look upon a horse- 
power in the rating of a tractor as being approximately equal to 
the pow*r furnished by one of his horses. In so doing he over- 
looks an important point, viz. the surplus of power which 
is available from his horses. 

The constant draft of from three hundred to four hundred 
pounds thruout the day is ample load for a good horse, but he 
is capable at any time of developing sufficient power to move 
several times as great a load. As a consequence, when a man 
is plowing with the number of horses which will pull his plow 
all day, if he strikes a spot of particularly hard ground or a 
steep grade, the horses can furnish ample surplus power for 
the short time necessary. In short, the horse can only develop 
his maximum power for a comparatively brief period and the 
power which he can furnish for a continuous, long-time pull 
such as plowing, is considerably less than his maximum power. 

In the case of a tractor there is no such difference between 
its maximum power and the power which it can develop for 
continuous work. It can furnish practically its maximum 
power for an indefinite period. If its maximum power is re- 
quired to pull the number of plows attached to it thru ordi- 
nary soil and a spot of particularly tough land, or a steep grade 
is encountered, the machine will stall. This fact is not an 
argument against the use of a tractor but merely emphasizes 
the importance of providing ample power when choosing 
a machine. 
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FAN AND GRADE YOUR SEED 


If every man who has made a practice 
of sowing small grain just as it comes 
from the threshing machine would have 
five or ten bushels of the grain he is in- 
tending to sow this spring thoroly fanned 
and graded, the vast majority would be 
wonderfully surprised at the amount and 
nature of material removed from their 
grain. Unless they were eye-witnesses to 
the proceeding it would be difficult to 
make them believe that so much weed 
seed, pieces of straw, dirt, chaff, etc., 
came on their grain. As evidence that 
such is the case it is only necessary to 
consider the immense quantities of trash 
removed from grain after it reaches the 
terminal elevators. 

As a fighter of weeds the fanning mill 
deserves to be ranked among the most 
efficient farm implements. It attacks 
them both directly and indirectly. By 
removing the seeds of weeds and pre- 
venting them from being sown along with 
the grain it is plainly evident that the 
number of weeds will be greatly reduced. 

The indirect way in which the cleaning 
of grain reduces the number of weeds is 
somewhat less apparent but in many 
cases accomplishes greater results than 
the removal of weed seeds. 

Consider, by way of illustration, a 
quantity of seed grain which is almost free 
from weed seeds but contains a consider- 
able percentage of broken straw and 
other trash of a similar nature. It is 
material of this nature that clogs the feed 
of a drill or seeder and produces the bare 
streaks so common in grain fields. Con- 
sider in this connection that an area of 
land seldom remains bare for a longer 
period than is necessary for = to grow 
upon it. If it is not occupied by profitable 
plants it will be occupied by weeds. This 
being true, one of the most effective 
methods of combatting weeds is to keep 
the land thoroly occupied by useful crops. 

Thus it is that the removal of any 
material which produées bare places in 
the field and thereby offers an oppor- 
tunity for the growth of weeds is effective 
in combatting the pests. 

The many experiments which have been 
conducted with a view to determining 
the relative value of large and small or 
heavy and light kernels for seed have 
not entirely in their results. It 
is safe to assume, however, that the crop 
produced from a plump, heavy kernel 
will exceed, both in quantity and quality, 
the crop from a light chaffy kernel. 
[here can be no loss from fanning and 
grading for everything removed by the 
machine is available for feeding purposes. 

If every bushel of small grain sown this 
spring was thoroly cleaned and graded, 
the increased value of the crop would pay 
a handsome premium on the time and 
labor required for the operation. 


RE-CHARGING DRY BATTERIES 
“Can you give me a reliable formula for 
re-charging dry batteries by the use of 
wids or otherwise? Where can I get in- 
formation on this subject?’’—P. J., Mich. 
It is impracticable to attempt to re- 
charge dry batteries. New ones can be 
irchased at such a low price as to make 
inadvisable to attempt to rebuild old 


vunhes, 


The Society for the Friendless, has 
ved many unemployed men and boys 
| farms during the past year. Many 
thers are available at this time who 
ould make good farm hands. Any 
‘armer needing help for spring work or 
for the season will do well to write Charles 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








Parsons, Superintendent, 1350 East 12th 
>treet, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Donce BrotHers 


MOTOR CAR 


Consult the impression up- 
permost in your mind and 
you will find that you 
think of this car as very 
carefully and  conscien- 
tiously made. 

People think of the car in 
this light because of their 
high opinion of Dodge 
Brothers as manufac- 
turers. 

And that good opinion is jus- 
tified by the facts, and by 
the performance of the car. 

For example, 22,500 machin- 
ing operations are involved 
in the manufacture of the 
ar. 

A great many of these parts 
are machined to an accur- 
acy of one-half of a 
thousandth of an inch. 

At least three processes used 
in Dodge Brothers’ factory 
are distinctively exclusive. 

Scientific manufacturing ac- 
curacy reduces the friction 
of moving parts to the 
smallest degree, and a 
greater proportion of power 
is available for driving the 
car. 

The use of forged and pressed 
steel parts instead of 
heavier castings reduces 
the weight of the chassis; 
and the all-steel body is 
lighter than the usual 
forms of construction. 

The all-steel body also makes 
possible a lustrous finish 
of enamel which remains 
undimmed for a long 
period. 


This special enamel is baked 
on the steel at a high 
temperature after each 
application. 


The result is a fast glossy 
finish of a peculiar elas- 
ticity which renders it 
practically impervious to 
wear or even ordinary 
damage. 


os 


Dodge Brothers dealers 
frankly admit that their 
task has been made easy 
for them by the behavior 
of the car, and the things 
owners have said about it. 


It is literally true, as you 
have probably discovered 
in your own locality, that 
the owners of the car are 
its most enthusiastic sales- 
men. 


They insist in the most 
emphatic way on the high 
quality of its preformance. 


On almost every road in the 
country, its sturdiness and 
steadiness and unusual 
comfort have been fully 
demonstrated. 


Steep hills, desert sand, 
rough roads or mud roads 
have held no terror for it. 


It has done everything it 
has been asked to do, and 
many things that have 
been called remarkable. 
Ithas become known as a 
car of exceptional econ- 
omy, not in gasoline alone, 
nor in tires alone, but in 
both. 


It will pay you to visit the nearest dealer and examine this car 


The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Tourin 
is $785 (E. 


Car or Roadster, complete, 


O. B. Detroit) 





Dopce BrotHers, DETROIT 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARMERS 
NOTE BOOK 








T has been a mighty cold winter with us 
and one that we are glad to see waning. 
How the steers and hogs love to stretch 

out in the sunshine now and relax after 
the tension of withstanding the cold. It is 
not much wonder that a man is subject 
to lazy spells as the weather warms up. 


A few social affairs have helped one 
the time along for us. We coun olks 
do not have a continuous round of social 
affairs as we read of in the city, but we 
enjoy what we do have for a long time. 
Twice this winter our whole neighborhood, 
old and young have gathered together for 
an oyster supper. There is my kind of a 
pesty. I know the whole lot of us will be 
etter acquainted and better friends all 
the year for those good times. There is 
no more congenial or finer spirited com- 
pany of people assembled anywhere than 
in our farm communities. 


As I read of the soil surveys in Illinois 
and the work that is being done there I 
wonder why the rest of us are not getting 
more done toward a fuller knowledge of 
our soils and their needs. We are travelling 
in about the same trail that Illinois 
travelled but we evidently are not to the 
place where we can see our needs. 

How immature can corn be picked and 
still make strong growing seed? Last fall 
from necessity we picked seed so green 
that it lacked any hint of denting yet. It 
was fire dried as quickly as possible and 
now as we test it this spring it grows 99 
percent strong. Of course it is disappoint- 
ing to look at and we will have to use 
smaller plates in the planter but it has the 
main essential, vitality. 

More rapidly each year sweet clover is 
coming to be a field crop. It was a road- 
side weed so long that some folks became 
wrejudiced against it but now that a place 
ioe been found for it let us give it a chance. 
As a soil builder or a source of pasture 
sweet clover has possibilities in almost any 
climate. We have a clay hillside in the 
pasture where bluegrass does not grow 
and we expect to sow sweet clover on this, 
this spring. A neighbor who has grown 
sweet clover for years says that the com- 
mon cause of failure is too soft a seed bed. 


One of our local editors started a farm 
page in his paper recently and it is proving 
a great success. It records the farm news 
of the community and one learns from it 
many interesting things of our little farm 
world. It is a truth that we farmers 
seldom know what a farmer the other side 
of town is doing. 


We are working on the county agent 
proposition in our county now. Of course 
we have needed one as long as any count 
but the time did not seem ripe to ieeneh 
the proposition until now. The big ques- 
tion with us 1s not the money but whether 
we can get the mght man or not. If there 
is any job that depends for its success on 
the man it is the county agency. 

lowa 103 oats are gaining in popularity 
as they are becoming scattered. County 
Agent Burger of Blackhawk County, re- 
ports an average yield far above any other 
oat grown. I believe for this section at 
least they are pretty near the oat we want. 





Little is heard of L. C. Burnett, the 
man that originated and developed these 
oats. He is 4. the self ae a 
in a quiet wa is going about his wor 
and aocentiam «hm ings. He first 
brought out a winter wheat, Iowa 404, 
more hardy and more productive than we 
had before. Then he followed that with 
these oats and later with another oat 
lowa 105, that stands up on rich und 
better than anything we have had before, 
I know of a field of them grown last year 
on very rich land that stood up well when 
all the other oats on the farm lodged. The 
grower is very enthusiastic over them. 
When it comes down to the dollars and 
cents that it means to the country Mr. 
Burnett’s work really means more to us 
than the much advertised work of Luther 
Burbank. We need to get to know more of 
some of these men who are really doing 
things for us. 


In a farm tractor advertisement the 
statement is made that hard work is not 
conducive to raising high grade colts. 
Taken in the extreme that is true but on 
the same farm the colts from mares that 
have to work regularly are often bigger 
than those running in the pasture with 
the mare. The colt of the working mare 
gets better feed. He is around where it is 
handy to feed him some grain. Usually 
he has a stall in the daytime where he can 
get away from the flies. ‘The big difference 
is that the colt of the working mare is on 
hand to be cared for. The other is let go. 
It is a little hard on the mares and they 
get thin but they will get a chance later 
to gain back their flesh. 


It is the season for the taking on of farm 
help again. It is to be regretted that so 
much farm help must lie idle or seek work 
in other lines thru the winter. A good 
man wants work the year thru and he is 
sure to find it. If some wise farmer does 
not give it to him some one else will. 
Diversified farming with more livestock is 
bound to provide work the year around 
instead of rush seasons. 


The last two or three years have seen a 
wonderful increase in the amount of woven 
wire fences on our farms. Nearly every 
farm in the neighborhood tilled by the 
owner has at least part of the fields fenced 
hog tight. The fact is it has become essen- 
tial. 

A dairy expert says that dual purpose 
cattle are a detriment to the country 
because every fellow who is raising cattle 
without any definite idea of what he wants 
or is trying to get is hiding behind the dual 
pespene cow. It may be true that he is 

iding behind that idea but that is hardly 
the fault of the dual purpose cow. No one 
can ~— existence of dual pu . 
cattle. advanced registry of the 
Polls contains too many names for that. 
The trouble is that the class of cattle bred 
without purpose or idea all over the coun- 
try are termed “dual purpose.” 

Pear trees blight very badly in our coun- 
try altho there are varieties that are hardy 
in other ways. Now I am wondering why 
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Write Your Own 
Guarantee 


The Champion Guarantee is 
“Absolute satisfaction to the 
user. Free repair, replacement 
or your money back.”’ 


If in your opinion that way of 
pais it does not afford you every 
e protection in buying 


ib 
facet Spark Plu 


, write your 


own guarantee and forward it for 


our signature. 


“Absolute satisfaction to the 
user’? makes you the judge of our 
roduct, and if you are not abso- 
utely satisfied, you have your 


choice of t 


remedies, ‘‘Free 


Repair’’, “Replacement” or 


*“*Money Back’’. 


And always you 
are the counsel, 
judge and jury, all 
in one, and there is 
no appeal from 
your verdict. 


But such is the 
dependability of 
Champion Spark 
Plugs, and such is 
the thoroughness of 
our inspections, 
that our guarantee 
is scarcely ever 
brought to mind, 
except as we see it 
printed on the car- 
tons in which we 
pack our product. 





X Spi. 4 in.75c 
All Ford Cars 
since 1911 are 


equipped at the 
factory with this 


plug. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 


504 Avondale Ave. 


Toledo, Ohio 





























people who have por clay hillsides that 
are not much good for anything else could 
not raise some pears there. That would} 
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problem of low cost power for all time 
speed controlled by throttle, same i tT 


waste of fuel—no violent 
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Weber solves 


lates amount of fuel to size of load. 
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check the rapidity of growth so that blight 


would not affect them so much. 


Some day we expect to build a central 
hog house and have been gathering ideas 
for it for sometime. But even after we 
get that we do not expect to quit using 
our individual houses. It makes more 
work to handle pigs in individual houses 
but the little fellows have an opportunity 
to make hogs that they do not get in a 






























Kalamazoo Pipeless resuter Furnace 


ET in cellar—connect with big register set in floor of one of main 
rooms—heats the whole house with forced warm air—easy to set 
up—no ¥ - to fit except smoke pipe. 
Free Trial—Cash or Easy Payments 
Write at once for manufacturer’s factory price. We pa’ pay freight and ad —s 
rs. If you prefer a pipe furnace we shall be (AA to make oe & plans free ” 
quote prices. Write today and ask for Furnace Catalog 
. re Ran, Gas Stov anebene 
300,000 tonics using Kalamazoo Stoves, ,Gas es, fe 
te Ename led Metal Kitchen’ Ka and Tables, 
4 catalogs—say w you 









a 
“hog flat’’ or tenement. Wavy: GA, 
One day last winter I stopped at a farm 
pine. They are young yet but what a 
difference it makes when you get them 
ylace one could show his love of country. 
Some day years ago a forgotten school 
director set out some white elms in the 
little piece of prairie that formed the school 
yard. I don’t suppose he ever received 
any wages for his trouble. He saw that 
those fine elms make the proper setting 
for a modern country school. That man 
selected and tested, they are ready to be 
shelled and the grain prepared for plant- 
ing.’ The small and irregular kernels at 
the tips of the ears and the large irregular 
ones at the butts must be shelled off 
first and discarded. Irregular kernels in 
size and shape may go to the planter. 
This discarding of the small tip, large OTADUNANEUETEaNaNGAENCEUNUEUEONAAGaUeNEAedCAtat 
any planting machine to regularly drop ooo 
the required number of grains per hill if ae 
to ununiform seed. 
Each ear should be shelled by itself and 
wise damaged kernels. It is a good plan 
to use a set of screens of two sizes thru 
which to pass the shelled corn, discarding 
that which is retained on the larger and 
? . 
medium and small sizes, and a suitable 
planter plate used for each. 
Having graded the corn and made it 
as uniform as possible, we must next find 
the set of planter plates that will drop the | 
required number of kernels at least} 
place and operated by hand, running 
thru a sample of the corn to be planted 
drop the desired number of kernels every 
time, if possible. If the best plates avail- 
required. All up-to-date planters are 
supplie xd with a number of plates ot dif- 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
where the yards are sheltered by a fine | fone Tr) 
between you and the northwest wind. 
the yard lacked something and he tried to 
possessed the best in American spirit. He 
the body of the ear should also be dis- 
butt, and other irregular kernels is very 
they are not of the same size and shape. 
the grain spread out thinly and carefully 
that which passes thru the smaller. When ON Kil Dp 
seed that is not uniform in size must be 
ninety-five times in every hundred. The 
and using plates with different sized 
able are not quite satisfactory, the notches 
ferent sizes, so that it is only necessary to We 


windbreak of Norway spruce and Scotch 
You just suddenly drop into a warmer 
climate. It gave me an inspiration to give 
every care I can to the little evergreens. 
To hear some of the talk on patriotism 
one would think that war was the only 
add it for the good of the cause. Today 
was p »atriotic.—Geo. W. Godfrey; North- 
ern lowa. 
SHELLING AND GRADING CORN 
After the seed ears have been properly 
carded as completely as possible, so that 
only those kernels which are of uniform THE TRADE MARK OF 
important, because it is impossible for 
Many a poe stand of corn is due solely 
examined for broken, mouldy, or other- 
used, it should be graded into large, 
planter should be set up in a convenient 
openings until a pair is found that will 
must be filed until they do the work as 
select the right set for the corn to be 



















planted. Pay 
To some of our readers it may appear Freight 


that what we are herein recommending is = | PROTECTIVE PATENTS PROCURED PROMPTLY. OUR BLUR 


a little too much trouble, but they may RAISE BELGIAN HARES Book on [Patents telling how to obtain and realize there 
rest assured that the matter has been | 


from Trade-Marks Registerea ROBB 
caretully investigated and tested and that | FOR US. | Big profits. Se RS 











on request 
«& MOD. 213-217, Southern Building, Washington, D.C 

















it will pay well to give such caretul at- Beet tie beckon eink = es - — stock, cost and” general account 
tention to the selection and 5 a eee —— FH BELGIAN" HARE Mo. | Book tor an farm. Sent on aporoval. ZELLIOT 
of corn for planting.—A. T _ ere SE OS, Sens, Suiaees. lowe 
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PRAIRIE HILLS AND HOLLOWS 





ARCH Ist, is supposed to be mov-} A large amount of plowing has been 
ing time but the farm tenants in| done in eastern Kansas during the past 
eastern Kansas have had so much| winter. Nearly all the land which was 

experience with country roads at that/ not farmed during the summer of 1915 
season that they try to get their moving | because of the wet weather was plowed 
done earlier. When all tenants wa during the fall or winter and it is ready 
that mind it is easy to change places at | to be fitted for corn this spring. What 
any time during January or ieuee this winter plowed land will produce can 
when good roads can be found. It is the| better be told later. The enforced rest 
tenant. with stock who has considerable | will help the land and lying exposed to the 
feed who does not care to move until the | frost should also help in putting it in 
good condition. But in a number of 

I have never been a farm tenant but I ormer years winter plowing has not stood 
have observed what they have had to| dry weather as well as spring plowing or 
contend with for the last thirty years and | Plowing done early the fall before. Crops 
from that observation 1 should think | start out well on winter plowing and if 
that every man who could would get a| ™oisture is present they will yield better 
permanent stopping place he could eal] | than those planted on spring plowing. 


his own even if it were not more than | /™ 1915 winter Late, 3 er heavily 
i 
d 


last. day. 





twenty acres. But there is another side — spring plowin not do 80 well 
to the tenant question: when the total | y BO percent. | But dry weather in July 
rent will not pay more than three | Seems to hit winter plowing harder than 


percent on the valuation of the farm, how | “"Y other kind. 
can we expect a tenant to borrow money During the last winter we have kept 
at six percent to buy that farm? the radiator on our motor car filled with a 
By the time this appears in pript we | ™<*ure of 40 percent denatured alcohol 
ed d : and 60 percent water. This mixture is 
hope to be sowing oats down here in the | © ithstand toy 
«hes > . ee suppor to withstan freezing own to 
Jayhawker state. Early sowing does not r. 
. best it @ 10 degrees below zero which is as cold 
always assure a crop but it comes nearer : a 4 
at -, | a8 it usually gets here. We did this be- 
doing it than any other element that of th : 
tame. f . onal f in the | *@use the makers of the radiator of our 
enters into the making of oats in the : Reid 4 
on : - | new car said that it was bad for a radiator 
southwest. The main enemy of oats in pee 
_ - ; tostand empty. As it would not do to let 
this section is rust; early oats nearly : iggy ; 
™ - ” | water alone remain in the radiator we 
always escape this enemy; late oats | . 
: aged used the mixture noted. Another formula 
seldom do. It is for this reason that we - ex” we 
~~ : sontotioa Llke Towsas | contains glycerine which is good for the 
raise early maturing varieties like Texas |“. ah wie 1 
Red: hern white oats : sually two |T@iator and which helps to prevent 
ed; northern white oats are usually two | : : : 
weeks later here and are usually hit by freezing but which is very bad for the 
bathe ” | rubber hose connections, It will rot them 
: t quickly and for that reason the radiator 
Five years ago a tax on gasoline and | makers did not recommend it. A cheap 
motor cars would have been hailed with mixture which will not freeze in ordinary 
delight by nine farmers in ten. Now the! winter weather is strong salt brine, but 
hint of such a tax brings a protest from| while it will not freeze it will ruin a 
almost everyone. Not that all or even! radiator quicker than anything else that 
the major part have motor cars but that | could be put in it. The denatured alcohol 
nearly everyone has a gasoline engine of | which we used cost 65 cents a gallon; of 
some kind. Some of our neighbors have! course if such costly stuff is used the 
as many as four different gas engines and a | radiator will have to be perfectly tight; 
tax on both horse power and gasoline | one cannot afford leaks when the liquid 
would hit them hard. Owners of motor | costs 65 cents a gallon. 
ears are already paying two taxes in The K: Cieadiah Seemmedan - . 
Kansas, one of $5 on each car and a SS Sa. a sehen a> caves 
yroperty tax on the valuation of the same. eo half million dollars 4 €. i915, 
i think this is hitting the car owner hard | 8®¢ 0n¢ a fa es weet, Bin ) 
enough without the general government | % ©O™par . or C g 
taking two more shots at him to four and one-half million dollars the 
— : a - year before. Noone can become a member 
Another thing farmers object to is a] of this company unless a Granger in good 
proposed stamp tax on_ bank checks. | standing which comprises a very good 
Practically every farmer in this locality | method of holding members; a man will 
has a bank account and pays all bills with | not let his membership lapse if by so 
checks. A cancelled check 1s the best domg he will invalidate his insurance. 
receipt on earth and doing business by | The rate made by the Grange company is 
check has cut down the number of law-| a tempting one as compared with old 
suits more than any thing else. A money | line rates; for farm houses and contents, 
disagreement between farmers or business | the Grange charges $1 a hundred for a 
men is now seldom seen because every | five year term as compared with an old 
transaction is recorded by the check | line rate of $3. The Grange rate on stock 
given in payment. A tax on checks would | is $1 a hundred for five years as compared 
result, in all smaller matters being settled with the old line rate of 80 cents a hun- 
with ready cash with all its attendant | dred for one year. This insurance feature 
in onveniences. The farmers are to a iS getting the Grange many members,— 
man opposed to the stamp tax on bank | H.C. Hatch, Kan. 
checks. If more money must be raised 
by taxation they favor an extension of 
the income tax. Partly, I suppose, be 
cause it will not hit them but mostly be- 
cause it will do less harm to business than 








Do not forget to insist on galvanized 
nails when you put on a roof, siding, or 
other outside work. It’s consistent with 
good business judgment. 





an\ other torm ott 
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DAME NATURE HINTS 
When the Food is Not Suited. 


| When Nature gives her signal that 

something is wrong it is apt to be with 
| the food. The old Dame is always faith- 
ful and one should act at once. 

To put off the change is to risk that 
which may be irreparable. An Arizona 
man says: 

“For years I could not safely eat any 
breakfast. I tried various kinds of 
breakfast food, but they were all soft, 
starchy messes which gave me distressing 
headaches. I drank strong coffee, too, 
which eee to benefit me at the time, 
but added to the headaches afterward. 

“A friend persuaded me to quit 
coffee and the starchy breakfast foods, 
and use Postum and Grape-Nuts instead. 
I shall never regret taking his advice. 

“The change it worked in me is 
wonderful. I now have no more of the 
distressing sensations in my stomach 
after eating, and I don’t have headaches. 
I have gained 12 pounds in weight and 
feel better in every way. 

“Grape-Nuts makes a delicious as well 
as a nutritious dish; and I find that 
Postum agrees perfectly—never produces 
dyspepsia symptoms.” 

“There’s a Reason.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time: They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest. 
a 10,000 Miles 
Guarantee on 
| ‘BrictsonTires 















EASY TO PUT IN COUNTRY HOMES 

Gomginte with pressure tank and pump ready for 
ase. ,We guarantee you can set it up. 

Our complete system enables you to have hot 
and cold running water in kitchen, cellar and 
bathroom. Thousands now in use by satisfied 


customers, 
FREE B00 your hcme now, or later, send 


for our big free book which explains our low 
factory-direct-to-user selling plan on water works 
and plumbing supplies. W rite now—a postal will do. 
priscoun: WATER & STEAM SUPPLY CO. 
2401 South 6th Street, St. Me 


BILLINGS & SPENCER 


If you intend to modernize 








DULD $150 stot05 corp {a Ford 

W $100,000 corporation and a Ford 
Auto of your own, FREE, Intro- 

ducing Stock and Poultry remedies, Dips, Disinfect- 

ants, etc., interest you? Then address 

Royoleum Co - Operative Manufacturing Co., 

L. J., Monticello, Indiana. 
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TREAT OATS FOR SMUT 


The annual loss due to smut in the oats 
crop is truly an unnecessary waste. The 
formalin method of treating the seed is 
so simple, so inexpensive, and so efficient 
that there is no reason for allowing any 
considerable number of smutted heads in 
the oats field. 

We might submit the results of numer- 


ous carefully conducted experiments which | 


show the value of treating seed oats, 
but there are comparatively few farmers 
who have not had ample opportunity to 
observe the value of treated seed in their 
own community. 

In the first place, oats smut is more 
easily controlled than many of our most 
common plant diseases, owing to the fact 
that it spreads only by the spores that 
are sown with the seed oats. These 
spores, or seeds of smut, enter the blossom 
of the oat plant and, as the kernel de- 
velops, the res are retained in the 
crease in the kernel of oats. By treating 
the seed with a solution of formalin the 

res of smut are killed without injuring 
the kernels of oats. 

A pint bottle of formalin, or formal- 
dehyde, mixed with forty gallons of water 
is enough to treat forty bushels of oats; 
always make your mixture in that pro- 

ortion if you are mixing more or less than 
Fort y gallons. Formalin can be purchased 
at any drug store. 

Spread the oats on the barn floor or on 
a canvas, being careful that the pile is 
not more than five or six inches deep at 
any place. Then sprinkle the formalin on 
the oats by means of a sprinkling can or 
broom and shovel them over ten or fifteen 
times, so that the liquid will be thoroly 
spready thruout the pile. 

The oats should now be shoveled into 
a long pile so that they can be easily 
covered with sacks or blankets. It is the 
formalin gas that kills the smut and it 
must be kept in the pile of oats until it 
has had time to do its work. 

A common practice is to treat the seed 
oats on the afternoon or evening before 
they are to be sown. It is then necessary 
on the following morning to spread them 
out and shovel them over until they are 
dry enough to sow. Even then, a small 
amount of dampness will remain and the 
holes of the seeder or drill should be 
opened a little wider than usual to insure 
the desired rate of seeding. 

The formalin method is exceedingly 
simple and requires but little labor and 
time. Success is assured if a few pre- 
cautions are observed. 

Do not open the bottle of formalin until | 
ready to use it. The gas which does the | 
work escapes when the stopper is out of 
the bottle. For the same reason, do not 
make the mixture of formalin and water 
until ready to use it. 

Do not leave the oats covered for more 
than sixteen or eighteen hours as there 
is danger of injuring the vitality of the 
seed if the formalin gas is kept in it too 
long. If the oats are not sown the day 
after they are treated, spread them out 
and rake them over at short intervals in 
order that they may become dry without 
heating or sprouting. 

Oats which have been treated can be 
safely fed to stock after they have become 
thoroly dry. The formalin gas all passes 
off into the air. 


Pin or paste a red heart to your letter 
when you answer advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming and the advertiser will 


Warm the 


—make a home! 


house 











RADIATORS 


estate men will 


ANo.020 IDEAL Boiler and 262 ft. of 
88-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 
ing the owner $185 wereused toheat 
this farm house, at which price the 
goods can be bought of any reputable, 
competent Fitter. Thisdid notinclude 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc. 
which vary according to climatic a 
other conditions, The IDEAL outfit is 
the only feature of the house which is 
never worth less than you paid for it. 











Women like radiator heating—it puts June in every room 


All mothers wish for homes that are evenly warmed all over to 
cheer and comfort husband and little folks; and to make the home 
acozy, genial center for the gatherings of good friends. 

All mothers now-a-days deserve to be freed forever from the back- 
breaking labor of “tending stoves,”’ that heat only “in spots,” and 
spout ash-dust and coal-gases. The only sure way to fill a house 
with mild, delightful warmth and make it a home is with an 
IDEAL-AMERICAN outfit. 


BOILERS old houses without disturbing 


AMER ( AN Df AL They are noiseless, absolutely 
safe (a child can run them), and 
"S can at any time be put in new or 


They protect against fire risk and run independently of the water works 
supply, as same water is used over and over again for years. 


They pay for themselves in savings 
The IDEAL Boiler may be put in cellar, side-room or “‘lean-to” and 


will burn any local fuel—wood, oil, gas, lignite, hard or soft coal, 
even a of pea coal, slack, run-of-mine, ecr etc.) 





geitby atdesen,, AMERICAN RADIATOR(OMPANY — **efgDsxt 7” 
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They increase the value of your 
by more than their cost. 


anything or tearing out walls or 
partitions. 


our statement that it is a pay- 
ing and permanent invest- 
ment and not an expense, 
IDEAL-AMERICAN out- 
fits heat the whole house, 
with one fire—no more 
care-taking than to run 
= oo = - room. 

ce yearly savings 
soon pay the first cost of 
the outfit. 


Let us tell you all 
about it and give you 
special information so 
you can judge foryour- 
self, Write today — 
hr a a 
= eating.” You 
will not be asked to 
to promise or obligate 
ourself in any way, 
t send for it at once. 
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Lamp and Battery 





Act at once and ad a 
DETROIT F 
Dept. 


and don’t stumble around in the dark. ives 4 strong 
steady light that can’t blow out or set fire to anything. 
100,000 were ordered for the German 00 
y Trenches at $2.25 but delivery was im- 1 
ssible;so we have been commissioned wore 
to sell them at $1 postpaid. Gun metal case, Mazda 


F 
A, Det: 








understand that you are reminding him of 
our guarantee. 





The square deal from every advertiser in Successful 
Farming guaranteed to every reader of this magazine. 
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A TWO-LEGGED DICTIONARY 


Tells About Predisposition 

















OU aeaid that the offspring of an un- 
sound or diseased animal is likely 
to inherit a predisposition to the 

unsoundness or disease. Just what is 
meant by a ‘predisposition’ to disease?”’ 

This question was asked as the Professor 
concluded an address on breeding in 
which he strongly emphasized the im- 
portance of choosing perfectly sound sires 
and dams in the breeding of all kinds of 
livestock. 

“When I say that an animal has in- 
herited a predisposition to disease,” re- 
plied the Professor, “1 mean that it has 
inherited a tendency to contract the 
disease. In other words, it is more likely 
to become a victim of disease than an 
animal which is normally developed in 
the particular part of its body that the 
disease attacks. Perhaps I can illustrate 
the point by the common unsoundness of 
horses known as curb, with which I am 
certain you are all familiar. 

“The foals from a curby sire or dam are 
likely to be free from the unsoundness at 
birth but a large percentage of them be- 
come curby before they are many years 
of age. The foals did not actually inherit 
curbs but they inherited hocks which 
were so formed that they would not stand 
the strain of ordinary work, and too great 
strain on the weak part caused a curb.” 

“Can you give us an idea as to the shape 
of hock which is most likely to become 
curby?,” asked someone. 

“A horse whose legs are exceptionally 
long below the hock and whose hocks 
are narrow from front to back is quite 
liable to develop curbs or other unsound- 
ness if he is ever subjected to heavy work. 
Also the over-bent, coarse, and thick 
hock is a good subject for disease.” 

“Tf it is strain or overwork that causes 
eurb, then isn’t there danger of injuring 
horses that have well formed hocks?” 
was asked by a young farmer. 

“It is possible by abuse, by violent 
effort on the part of the horse, and by 
accidents such as slipping, to develop un- 
soundness on hocks which are properly 
formed, but the weaker the hock the more 
easily is it injured and the greater is the 
probability t the animal will become 
unsound, 

“The somewhat general practice of 
using for breeding purposes mares which 
are so unsound as to make them practi- 
eally unfit for farm work cannot be too 
strongly condemned. Sound, well-formed 
colts cannot be expected from mares of 
this type and the longer the practice is 
continued the more inferior will be the 
horses produced os 

“lf correctly understand your ex- 
planation, I do not see why an animal 
could not inherit a predisposition to dis- 
ease or unsoundness and transmit it to 
its offspring even tho the animal itself 
remained sound and healthy,” remarked 
the chairman of the meeting. 

“I am glad you mentioned that point,” 
replied the Professor. ‘Not only is such 
a thing possible but it is a very common 
experience. Referring again to the case 
of a horse with hocks so formed that 
curbs are likely to develop, an animal 
may be given such light work and handled 
so carefully that it remains sound thruout 
ita entire life. Notwithstanding this fact, 
the offspring of such an animal would 
inherit the same conformation of hocks 
and would be likely to develop the un- 








soundness if subjected to strenuous work’ 


Sometimes a disease will not appear for 
several generations and, when it finally 


crops out, the breeder is puzzled to know 
how to account for it. 
sire possessing the weakness in a mild 
degree was bred to a dam in which the 
same weakness existed to a limited extent. 
As a result the weakness would likely be 
more pronounced in the — than in 
either the sire or dam and would con- 
sequently be more liable to develop into 
an unsoundness or disease. 

“It should be mentioned in this con- 
nection that an effective method for over- 
coming weakness and improper confor- 
mation by breeding consists in so mating 
the animals that points of greatest weak- 
ness in one parent will be exceptionally 
strong in the other. By so doing it is 

ible to make distinct progress in the 
reeding up of comparatively inferior 
animals.” 


“Does what you have said about curbs 
hold true for ring-bone? was asked. “Yes,” 
replied the essor. “I knew of a mare 

ected with ring-bone which raised a 
colt each year for several years. They 
showed no indications of nell when 
two or three years old, but at the age of 
five or six years had ring-bone to 
a greater or less extent and some of them 
were entirely disabled. Their pastern 
joints were not as strong as they ought 
to have been and when the animals were 
put to work, an irritation was started 
causing the development of ring-bones.” 

“I have always tried to exercise care in 
choosing brood mares and sires that were 
free from unsoundness, but what you 
have just been telling us makes it clear 
to me that I must give more study and 
attention to the question of conformation. 
I have been aware that disease was most 
likely to gain a foothold in an animal that 
was In a weakened or rundown condition, 
but I had never fully appreciated the 
importance of having an animal properly 
formed in every part as an insurance 
against unsoundness, It has given me 
something to think about,” was the com- 
ment of a prominent breeder. 

“How about tuberculosis in cattle and 
other diseases that are caused by germs? 
I have heard that it is all right to raise 
calves from cows which are tubercular. 
Is there any danger of their transmitting 
the disease to their calves?” 

“ Your question cannot be fully 
answered by yesor no. It is the generally 
accepted opinion of persons who have 
made a careful and extensive study of 
the question that tuberculosis is not 
inherited. By that I mean that the calf 
from a tubercular cow is not affected with 
the disease at the time it is born. On 
the other hand, there is no doubt that a 
predisposition to the disease may be 
inherited. The extent to which the disease 
has developed in the parent determines in 
large measure the likelihood of the calf 
contracting it. If a cow is in the advanced 
stages of tuberculosis and her entire 
system is consequently very much 
weakened, her offspring 1s certain to in- 
herit a weak constitution which cannot 
successfully ward off disease. Especially 


is the calf likely to become a victim of | 


tuberculosis if it is permitted to consume 
its mother’s milk. In that manner the 
germs of disease are carried into its 
body and its weak constitution cannot 
successfully repel their attack. 


It may be that a 
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Just as a Clock 


If he didn’t have an 
alarm in his make-up 
he’d be the best two- 
fifty clock that ever 
kept track of the day 
on any farm. 

As it is he’s 
clocks in one— S00 Ee 


alarm to get up by, a 
punctual timekeeper to 


serve in parlor, dining 
room, or kitchen. He 
goes quietly about his 


work—you hear him only 
when he calls. 


Handle him with reasonable 
care,—he’ll last for years. 

7 inches tall. Price $2.50 in 
the States, $3.00 in Canada. If 
your jeweler hasn’t him, send 
a money order to his makers 
and he’ll come direct by parcel 
post, all charges prepaid. 


Western Clock Co. 


La Salle, tl., U.S. A. 
Makers of Westclox 


Indoor Closet 


More Comfortable Health- 
ful and Convenient than 
the Out-Door Privy 
Elimiaates the open vau!t and cess- 
a cee, cok se 
Sag 8 
invalids. Endorsed by State Boards of Health. 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
Put It Anywhere In The House 


The germs are killed by a chemica: process In 
water in the container, which you empty once a 
month. A no odor. No more trouble 
to empty than dishwater. Oloset absolutely 
guaranteed. Write for full description and price. 


ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 313 ROWE BLDOG., DETROIT, 
















MOTO 


BROWN MUSIC CO., = —_=> 
Dept. M, 9119 Commercial Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















Mention Successful Farming when 
| writing to advertisers. 
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“Some breeders have resorted to a 
system, known as the “Bang system,” 
whereby they isolate affected animals 
from their herd and use them for breeding 

urposes. As soon as a calf is dropped it 
is disinfected and removed from_ the 
diseased herd before it has nursed its 
mother. It is then fed milk from healthy 
cows. Of course, this system is only 
practicable in the case of unusually valu- 
able animals and even then they are not 
bred after the disease has advanced be- 
yond its early stages. 

“To sum up the whole question of in- 
herited predisposition in a few words, I 
would emphasize the importance of ex- 
ercising the utmost care as regards the 
health and general conformation of ani- 
mals used for breeding. Always remem- 
ber that the fundamental principle of 
breeding, which is that, ‘Like tends to 
produce like,’ applies just as truly to the 
undesirable eharacteristics of an animal 
as it ~~ to those which are desirable.” 
—A. H. 8. 


STEEL FENCE POSTS 


As timber is becoming scarcer every 
year, the steel fence post is being more 
generally used. Concrete furnishes a 
good substitute for the wood end ts 
when properly constructed. We ve 
used the steel intermediate fence posts 
for several reasons. My personal experi- 
ence has not covered a sufficient period to 
determine how their lasting qualities com- 
pare with wood, but it is reasonable to 
say that they will stand up as long as 
many of our common woods, perhaps 
longer. In some ways they are an econ- 
omy, especially when much time cannot 
be devoted to building fences or when it 
is necessary to replace old posts during a 
busy season. At such a time they may 
be driven two rods apart, the fence strung 
on them, and at a later period when it is 
more convenient wood posts may be set 
between them or other steel ones used. 
Two men can drive about a half dozen 
of them in the same time it requires to 
set a wood post. 

For setting, take an old auger about 
one-eight inch less in diameter than the 
post. Have a blacksmith lengthen the 
shank to thirty inches. This makes a 
handy digging tool with which a hole 
may be quickly bored thru the top crust 
of the soil for about two thirds of the 
desired depth to set the post. When the 
post is driven into the hole it sets as 
firmly as if it had been driven without 
the hole; the post may be driven straight, 
and the top is not battered and broken. 
A steel cap to fit the top is furnished to 
preven the posts from splitting when 
eing driven, but if the ground is very 
hard they will sometimes split in spite of 
it. However, they may be driven any 
time of year except when the ground is 
frozen hard if the auger is used. 

The steel post serves as a protection 
to stock against lightning. Its point 
reaches into moist soil and there ae 
so many on a line of fence a sudden 
charge of lightning is conducted away, 
harming neither the fence nor anything 
near it. Sometimes it is desired to burn 
weeds or debris along the fence row and 
while much fire may injure the steel of 
both fence and posts slightly there will 
be no necessity Pr setting new posts as 
there might be if wood posts had been 


sed.— J. L. L., Ind. 


WE PUT THE CALVES IN WRONG 
PASTURE 


The picture of the two calves that 
arned after neck-galling experience that 
t pays to pull together, which appeared 
n the December number and was credited 
to the O. R. C. A., should have been 
credited to Armour & Company, Chicago, 












who produced and copyrighted the origi- 
nal, 
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found that things were not as shoul 





W/E Money Savers 
‘yy 


for Farmers 


Practical Parables 


FARMER went forth to inspect his farm. It was near the end of 
his fiscal year and albeit he nee he had left nothing undone he 
be. His stock was lean, nervous 


and not so profits. His fences were straggling and ready to 
in 


fall, having rot 


the posts. His harrow and certain expensive im- 


plements were rusted for he had not painted them. His barn ad- 

mitted water at the roof, and likewise his own home, and that of his 

ese | And the little gutters that should carry the water from roof to 
un 


the 


did leak too and were in sore need of repair. And even more s0, 
roofs on his many buildings which had cost much gold and labor, 


were not attractive nor yet durable. So the farmer was exceeding down- 


cast. And it came to 





"T USED to help the Farm Machinery 


seldom wears out; it rusts out and 


vents 


Everjet thanI can Youof. Everjet is especially recommended for 
use on “ready roofings” because of low price and great covering 
capacity. Protect your roofs and machinery with Everjet. : 


s that a more successful neighbor came unto 
and said : 


a Greatest enemies to live stock and poultry are lice, mites, vermin and 
flies. I ‘my live stock clean and hep by apraying them with 
Barrett's C: " ‘ I opeay my soaste seguiecty. t is the most econom- 
ical and animal antiseptic I have ever seen and I've tried them all. 
All you have to do is spray your stock once or twice and their pests will go 
away, leaving your cows, pigs and horses healthy and happy. There 
ene a en ie Seeeatans had better ask The Barrett 
Company to send you their ee on the j . 
solution of your problem is eo easy. PS a eres 





} Com dividends until 

was advised to try Barrett's Everjet Elastic Pant You see metal 
"s Everjet positively pre- 

rust. 2 oome eh ee eee, There is more merit in 





, OUR wooden fences ld been good twenty 


—— Why not do it now? Get some of Barrett's le One 
Oil. Tests have shown that it is the best wood-preserva- 


ucer of coal tar products in the world. Tell them your wood 
renee They'll show you what to do. 7 


roofs, or want a 


BNERLASTIC “pr rym me tet ey oo argu 


ROOFING Feonesa teat 


ade 
wide. 






"Rubber Roofing’ on the market. It is i i ’ 
ec excellent Savion for years. Fost the thing the catbettiione fi les 
The 1s 


ing that will "*g* 


Everlastic Roofing. There is no better 





in one, two and three ply ights. rolls are 36 inches 


You need some Everlastic 





ey 


* AND now let me tell you about | 







<2 van there is a product the beautiful Tylike Shing les, / 
to have just on general princi made of crushed a laid on « 
As an aid in quick repairs, Barrett's tough waterproof base. Laid ~ 
Elastigum Wa: Cement is q _—ilike slate but cost less and 4 






4 Elastigum,... Cxreonoid _.. 
New York Chicago Philadel Roston 7 Grade One Creosote Oil... 
St. Louis Cleveland Cincinna Pittsbu like Shing} 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City mae 7 aa 
Salt Lake City Seattle — Peoria wee oes 

The Paterson Manufacturing Co.. Limited 4 ## }.}.}}}© | 
Montreal Toronto Winni 4 Address .. . 
Vancouver St. John, NB. Halifax, i ie J 

IEEE... vsenses, oe a \. geccemebetecoenatiamensasdesiedeuseébouin te 

Address nearest office 4 


Health Hog Oiler 


Oils Them the Natural Way 


Fastens to fence or building where 
hogs congregate. No 
build. No valves. No weak parts. 
Has a real belly rubber and lapping 






look better. Made in red 
or green with wonderful 4 





or metal, Je Velvety finish. They are 
seals leaks and joints and is unbeat- used on sandsome The 
3 binmage bungaloweandcot- SJ pices 
tages. The aris- c 
Just check the booklet or ny ee A a 
ae want and that will Please send me 
return the coupon to us. ” yy booklet on subject 


< 
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4 Company , 


4 Everlastic Roofing ,.,. 
Everjet Elastic Paint __.. 











atform to 


cup. Kills lice. cures 
mange. Prevents disease. 
Delivered except in Moun- 
tain and coast States for 
only $6.00. Money back 
if not satisfied in 30 days. 
Guaranteed for 5 years, 
Order direct. A card brin 
literature. Agents wanted. 


One Can Oil Free 
* AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES 
Meal Hine Oe Co. aad wats Saat. Wt Cay: 


Tells what to invent and w 
481E Columbus St. Kenton, 0. : 7. S. Hill, 927McLachien Bidg., Washington, D 
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PUTTING THE 


CAR IN TRIM 


By HENRY HATCH 





HE warm 

days of early 

spring, when 
whe fields are 
yet too frozen or 
soft for work, are 
@ good time in 
which to put the . 
car in trim for the summer. After awhile 
you will be too busy to look after the small 
things, but you have time now. 

First of all, give it a good clean-up. 
Two or three gallons of gasoline and 
kerosene, used in a gasoline torch which 
makes a good sprayer, does wonders in 
cleaning the grease and dirt from the 
engine. ‘The next move is to grind the 
vaives, if that was not done the fall 
before. You can do it yourself as well 
as to have it done at a garage; the only 
precaution necessary is not to allow any 
of the grinding compound to get into the 
cylinders. Before grinding each set of 
valves, however, scrape out all the carbon 
from wherever you find it. For about a 
half-dollar you can get a set of three 
carbon scrapers, each of which is of dif- 
ferent shape for reaching all the angles of 
the combustion chamber. These scrapers 
are almost a necessity if you would get 
out all the carbon, and your engine can- 
not be put in trim unless the collected 
carbon is taken out. 

After grinding the valves and putting 
each back in proper place, adjust the 
push rods that raise the valves. Do this 
after warming up the engin>, for if ad- 
uated when cold, unless allowance for 
he heat expansion is made, they will 
stand so high the valve will not com- 
pletely seat. Adjustment is made on all 
the different makes of motors by releas- 
ing a lock nut and turning up the threaded 
cup containing a hardwood fibre plug. 
This wood plug is put there for silence, as 
it pushes the valve up at each explosion, 
and the proper space to leave between it 
and the end of the valve stem is the 
thickness of a sheet of ordinary card 
such as our dear friends, the county 
candidates, use just previous to election. 

The oil with which the crank case 
should be filled at all times makes good 
oil for farm machinery, especially during 
the colder weather of spring, so it is a 
good plan to drain this all out, then refill 
with about half as much kerosene. Speed 
up the motor for about one minute and 
then drain this out. The reason for doing 
this is to thoroly clean out the crank 
case of all old oil, particles of bearings or 
any other particles that might do harm 
if churned around with the oil all summer. 

Of course I do not know what make of 
car you have or what kind of bearings 
it has, whether adjustable or not. Un- 
less you thoroly understand the adjust- 
ment of these bearings, better have some 
ood mechanic do this work for you, but 
- all means have it done, for the looser 
a shaft becomes in its bearing the faster 
and faster it wears. By keeping bearings 
reasonably tight wear is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Because you are a farmer, do not get 
the idea in your head you are not com- 
petent to do almost all the work neces- 
sary to be done on your car. I, too, am 
a Lanes, but in the six years I have 
owned a car, save for the first two years, 
I have done all work myself, during spare 
hours and stormy weather. You can do 
the same and save almost half of what is 
commonly called “upkeep” expense, for 
it is those who feel tumid about touching 
cars except to run them who complain 
most about the cost of operation. Too 
many times help in garages know no more 
nor*perhaps as much about motors than 
do come, yet they never forget to 





charge the fifty cents an hour for their 











time. The work 
of a farmer 
compels him to 
be a machinist to 
a considerable ex- 
tent, and the 
sooner the car 
owning farmer 
makes up his mind to do the work on 
the car himself the sooner he reaches the 
low mark in operation and realizes that 
the cost of maintaining the modern car 
is not excessive. 


DUG DITCH WITH DYNAMITE 

There has been a good deal in the farm 
papers lately about Bleating ditches, but 
very few farmers I have run across have 
ever done any of such work, nor ever seen 
it done, so I want to tell your many readers 
about the biggest ditch ever blasted in 
this county. It is ninety rods long, twenty 
feet wide and about six feet deep. It was 
blasted by putting down two parallel row 
of holes about three feet apart and eighteen 
inches apart in the rows, 

It was blasted in sections, generally 
about 100 feet at a time. The soil was 
very heavy and wet, so I could use what 
they call the propagated method. That 
means use a sensitive dynamite and let 
the shock from the center hole containin; 
a blasting cap carry down the line. 
placed blasting caps in holes about twenty- 
five feet apart; the intervening holes had 
only the charges of straight p momen in 
them. I used a blasting machine to fire 
the charges. 

This gave me an original ditch of ten to 
thirteen feet wide and four and a half to 
five feet deep. To widen it to twenty feet, 
I put a row of charges on each side about 
three feet from the ed Of course, some 
of the earth excavated by these side shots 
fell back in the ditch, but my deepening 
shots threw out a lot of that and the water, 
after being turned in, scoured out the 
balance. 

The deepening was done by putting a 
single row of holes down the center line of 
the bottom of theditch. I used one stick of 
60 percent dynamite to the hole, spacing 
the holes eighteen inches apart, for this 
deepening work. Of course, the size of 
the charge needed would depend upon 
the increased depth desired. I wanted 
only one and one-half feet to two feet on 
this ditch. 

Sometimes the deepening and widening 
shots are unnecessary, as natural washing 
will do that if thefall and current areright. 

The ditch drains about 260 acres of land. 
The first corn crop taken off it after the 
ditching was done would have paid the 
cost of several such ditches. 

It took us ten days to do the work on 
account of the cat tails and drift wood in the 
line. Total cost was$220.—M.C. P., lowa. 


DEVELOPING SILAGE CORN 

An important problem confronting 
dairy farmers in a northern climate is 
that of developing an early maturing 
strain of corn that will produce a maxi- 
mum quantity of mature ears and forage 
before frost comes in the fall. Many 
dairy farmers could save vast sums of 
money by growing better silage corn in 
lace of buying expensive grain feeds to 
alance up their inferior ro rations. 

Years ago many dairy farmers made 
the mistake of sending south for seed 
corn of some variety that would produce 
immense stalks and a few green nubbins. 
It was advertised as silage corn. It is 
needless to say that these importations 
of seed proved disappointing and resulted 
in much 4issatisfaction in the results 
obtained in feeding silage. Experience 
has proved that varieties that mature 
early and furnish a good stalk along with 
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a mature ear make the most satisfactory 
feed for dairy cattle. It will require more 
acres to fill the silos, but the feeding value 
will be enough greater to make good the 
increased acreage of corn. 

While the farmer cannot change the 
climate of his locality, he can by persistent 
effort develop a strain of silage corn that 
will t itself to the shorter growing 
season. By getting early maturing varie- 
ties it is possible to develop a strain of 
dent corn that will mature early and 
produce a fair yield of silage to the acre 

By growing a seed plot of one or two 
acres and selecting some of the earliest 
maturing ears from the best stalks in the 
field, and planting them in seed plots on 
some of the sandy or gravelly portions of 
the farm, he wi find it possible to in- 
tensify the early maturing habits until 
he has a strain of dent corn that will 
reach a fair degree of maturity during 
the normal growing season on his farm. 
These early maturing strains of dent corn 
will prove much better for slope and 
furnish more food per acre than the flint 
varieties. The flint corn, however, is 
preferable unless one is willing to devote 
more or less study and attention to per- 
fecting strains of dent corn that are 
adapted to his soil and climate. 

A common mistake made by those who 
attempt to develop early maturing strains 
of dent corn is that of selecting big ears 
for seed. Big ears are not associated witb 
early maturing qualities. A careful study 
of the size of the ear, especially its cir- 
cumference, is a safe guide as to the length 
of season required to mature it. This is 
an important point to observe in select- 
ing seed ears to intensify the early ma- 
turing qualities. The charm of bigness 
is over all farmers who grow corn, but if 
one has large corn that rarely matures 
a good yield of sound ears, it is safe to 
discard it for a variety that has proved 
its ability to mature sufficiently to furnish 
a better ony of silage, even if it 
furnishes a smaller ear and stalk. 

In developing early maturing tendencies 
one will find it best to set aside seed 
plots. Perhaps the ideal method is to 
select some of the earliest maturing ears 
from the field before the crop is cut for 
silage, place them where they will dry 
out quickly and plant the seed from these 
ears in the plot the next year. A 
few farmers object to selecting seed ears 
before they are fully matured, but there 
is little danger if -_ are dred quickly 
and properly sto before the cold 
weather comes. In fact, some years one 
must make early selections if he secures 
desirable seed. 

It is better, if possible, to select sandy 
or gravelly ground for the seed plots and 
plant the crop as oar as conditions 
warrant in the spring. anure and fer- 
tilize the seed plots liberally and provide 
as good conditions as possible for the rapid 

wth and quick maturity of the crop. 
fhile the methods outlined are not ex- 
actly in harmony with all the teachings 
of the scientist about developing new 
strains of early maturing seed corn, they 
will prove effective in bringing about the 
desired results on any farm where they 
are given a fair trial—L. J. M. 


SUDAN GRASS 

I am curious to know if Sudan Grass is 
strictly an annual or if there is any danger 
of its staying qualities. Will it thrive in 
western Minnesota?—A. F., Illinois. 

Sudan Grass which was only recently 
introduced into the United States has 
been grown with success in practically 
every agricultural state in the Union. 
While primarily suited to the arid or semi- 
arid regions, it still does exceptionally well 
under humid conditions, where its best use 
is as a catch crop in much the same wa 
that millet is often used. It is muc 
superior to millet. Sudan Grass is an 
annual and can never become a weed pest 
as has Johnson grass in certain localities. 
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Goodyear No-Hook Tires 


Are Fortified Against: 
Rim-Cutting—By our No-Rim-Cut 
Feature. 

Blow-Outs—By our On-Air Cure 

Loose Treads- B 

Insecurity — By our Multiple Braided 
Piano Wi 1 

| Punctures and Skidding—By our 
Double-Thick All-Weather + 





y our RubberRivets 


ire Base 
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Every Goodyear Feature 
Yields Greater Mileage 


We constantly seek new ways to im- 
prove Goodyear Tires. 

Our aim and ambition is that every 
user shall get all the miles we 
build into Goodyear Tires, with 
the least trouble and the smallest 
expense. 

But we do not depend upon rubber 
alone for Goodyear mileage, nor 
on fabric alone; nor alone on the 
skilful combination of the two. 

We use the best rubber the world 
produces; we compound it by 
processes which our experience and 
Goodyear users’ experience has 
proved best. 

We make much of our fabric in our 
own mills; all our fabric is made 
to Goodyear specifications, as we 
have told you. 

Our laboratory experts, and our prac- 
tical factory men, never -cease their 
efforts to safeguard Goodyear users 
against the common tire troubles. 


The former are abreast of all new 
discoveries in the rubber field; 
they devise many ways of their 
own to toughen rubber, to make it 
wear longer and better. 


The latter know how to meet the 
difficulties of all roads. They take 
into account all the abuses a tire 
will receive, and they seek to make 
Goodyear Tires superior to abuse, 
misuse and wretched roads. 

Rim-cutting was a common fault of 
tires until Goodyear devised its 
No-Rim-Cut feature. Then it 
to be a terror of motoring. 

The Goodyear On-Air cure reduces 
the risk of blow-outs. 

This process means that when the 
tire is ready for final vulcanization, 
an air-filled bag is placed inside it. 

The air-pressure in the bag smooths 
the fabric, so that it is not wrinkled 
or buckled or bunched. Fabric not 
entirely smooth under the rubber 
tread is weak and invites blow- 
outs. 

Our Rubber Rivets minimize loos* 
treads—and a tread means e 
ruined tire. 

In the Goodyear, the tread is welded 
to the body of the tire by hundreds 
of rivets of solid rubber, which flow 
through little spaces made in the 
fabric for that very purpose. 

It is almost impossible for a Good 
year Tread to separate from the 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


body of the tire until worn through 
to the fabric. 

We guard against insecurity, and 
against tube pinching, by vulcan- 
izing many fonided piano wires 
into the base of the tire. 

These hold the tire firm and flat on 
the rim at all times, regardless of 
the roughness of the road or othe: 
conditions. 

Puncture and skidding are guarded 
against by the double thickness of 
the All-Weather Tread, and the 
sharp, square blocks, biting deep 
into a soft road, afford positive 
traction. 

Each of these Goodyear features 
makes its worth felt in the trouble 
it fends off, in the extra miles it 
returns. 

They are all a part of the Goodyear 
policy of building the highest 
quality into a tire, so that the user 
can get the greatest mileage at the 
lowest cost. 

A paey which has made Goodyear 
the one favored tire on the farm, 
in the towns, and in the cities, in 
all sections everywhere, with almost 
200 brands for every buyer to 
choose from. 










ili Make This Your Business 
at $3,000 per Year 


Repairing and Retreading Automobile Tires. 


There isn’t a business you could get into 
that offers such sure possibilities of success 
and fortune. One man and a Haywood 
Tire Repair Plant can make $250 a month 
and more. Scores already have done it 
and this year there is a greater demand 
than ever for tire repair work. 


“15 Million Tires to Repair’’ 
That's not a myth nor some man’s dream. It’s 
an actual fact. Tire factories ¢ ev here are 


t Diants 
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afactured and every one need repairing. 


No Experience Necessary 
© previous waiting, no qpprentionthip, | fs re- 
guired to enter business—not even the 
‘aintest knowledge. of tires. If you as 7  iittie 
mechanical turn of pas. wa ed petty i 
come an expert. We teac Pe 
learn in a week. a ¥ aul hinds of jobse— 
figure prices at big cash profits. Nothing is 
Suter to to master congeeay. 


A Rich Opportunity 

Hy ambitious men everywhere. No city 

too large—no town too small—everywhere the 
same opportunity exists. A Moderate Invest- 
ment starts you. Get one machine and build 
the business from there. Business comes easy 
We show how to get it. You grow and grow. 
You're soon a Real Manufacturer—A Success 
— mighty big factor in your community. 


Write for the Facts 
INVESTIGATE. Bend the 


letter or postal ful tntormation 
—and a big ccatien ‘ells all about 
tires and how to repair them. Shows how to 


—_ money—to become inde —~—4y De 
this today—NOW—before you forget it. 


“ Haywood Tire & Equipment Company 




















931 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 
yg FREE CATALOG COUPON 4 
Haywood Tire & Equipmens C ry 


: 931 Capitol Ave. lanapelie, Ind. 


He —Please send me your catalog, ae and plans 
ambitious men ip the Tire Repair busipese. 1 
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"ER RAIN 
If you've aman's work to do — 


wear TOWER'S FISH BRAND } 















Largest concern in its line wants additional 
men. National advertising creates leads to build 
a profitable |ocal-trade furnishing sanitary equip- 
ment to sewerless homes, schools and factories. 

Best mad sella for $50—commission attrac- 


sentatives making $2,000 to $3,000 


or auto an advantage. 


tive Repre 
yearly. Rig 


y men of standing sought. Selling experi- 
- *e desirable but not essential. Your opportu- 
to make money—a permanent connection. 


Te il about yourself—write immediately. 


KAUSTINE CO., 1074 N., Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Agent' *1200 


represes ta’ e Year 

movi +. ney ‘The fis position ie worth $100" Sure 
te 

we train yoo. Wet as, the wt ante 9 of 


Soo." moveity skeet ise erst. o* asks 6. 
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CHANGING LOCATION 

From year to year there are thousands 
|who are prone to seek a new location. 
'They read the pages of the real estate 
literature, and in many cases this liter- 
ature is sufficie ntly smooth to cause dis- 
satisfaction with a person’s present place 
| and causes him to seek the place of bet- 
'ter(?) conditions. Many make a mis- 
take by so doing. while many others 
better their condition. 

Every place has some advantages and 
also some disadvantages. The trouble 
with real estate literature is that the dis- 
advantages are omitted. 

The important point about hunting a 
new location, or rather first thinking about 
a new location, i is to make up your mind 
as to what you want todo. If you want 
to raise livestock you want a different 
location from the fellow who wants to raise 
grain exclusively, and so on clear through 
the list. The main trouble why so many 
are dissatisfied and make poor oy 
in every place they go is because they do 
not devote their energies in accordance 
with natural advantages. If you are in a 
cattle country, raise cattle; if you are in a 
country suited for cotton, raise cotton, ete. 

But the one main consideration I want 
to mention is that we too often look at a 
new location from standpoint of dollars 
and cents, exclusively. is entirely 
wrong. 1 frankly admit that one great 
motive in almost every change is to ~ 
a place where we can make more mone 
but, friends, don’s forget to examine t e 








much ¢are as you do the soil and water in 
getting a new home. 

Most of us have children. We are work- 
ing for them. We are making money 
so that we can all have a good living 
and after that leave a little for them. 
The children want and must have some 
social advantages. They will mingle 
with the children and young folks around 
them, no matter whether those other 
folks are to your perfect liking or not. 
By and by they will marry and nine 
chances to ten they will marry the com- 





SALES ABILITY WANTED 


| Potatoes 


pany you have ushered them into. 

Many a time we see young folks mate 
with those whom their parents do not 
favor. The reason many times is be- 
cause we have lived and kept the children 
| among just that kind. They mingle with 
them so much that they do not see the 
worst that is in their associates. In select- 
ing a new location let us look well into 
these matters. But some one who has 
|some small children thinks it does not 
make any difference with them, as they 
| will be young for several years, and b 
| that time the objectionable party wi 

| have sold out and gone. Maybe that 
will work, but it is a mighty risky ven- 
ture. Those little children must go to 
school, they must have playmates and 
friends, — | those of youth often cling 
through life. A child can be accustomed 
to any quality of friends, if taken in time. 
—James Pearson, Nebraska. 


which are planted before 
sprouts form usually send up one vigorous 
sprout per eye; when sprouted before 
planting, they send up numerous sprouts 
per eye, and never so hardy and stocky as 
the first one. 








A half dozen cheap oil cans partly filled 
and left here and there over the farm, will 
save many times their cost in time saved, 
much less the wear on the implements, 
from having to go without grease till it 
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Shock Absorbers 
for FORD Cars 


have been proven by 4 years’ 
use on 60,000 cars. Ld pr riding 


comfort, steering and safe driving, 
combined with the protection to tires, 
cannot be equalled. The lever with its 
stop holding down the leaf spring and 
reventing the y 3 throw, that is more 
rous than the e initial shock, is a 
Hassler Patent and cannot be imitated. 


An Investment—Not An Expense 





The added riding pleasure the Hassler 


giurts, tos is soon by increased mileage 
from tires. Public Service Service Corporations and 

com. were haveequipped their fleets 
of Fords with ucing the cost of 
upkeep 507%. 


Ask your dealer for Hasslers— 

he will be glad to let you try 

them before you buy them. 
If your dealer Seay Gite, Wee Sisteny Ser 
nearest distributor 


erring Motor Co. 
lowa Distributor Des — 


Illinois Dis Distsibutor Peoria,Iil. 














Robert H. heaton 














becomes convenient to get the oil. 


corporeated 
Indianapolis, Indiana 














smal pig. 
Wheels or Grooves to clog up with mud 
and — oS oe of fix. Ahog can lean or lay 
down against these rub irons without per. 
mitting the of] to all run eu 
and waste. We make seve 

styles. vary:ng in price from 


$5.50 and up. 


Send for circulars on Vermin 
Oll and different machines. 
Order your machine at once do 
cents, Selict- 

wanted 


Eureka No. 10 Guaranteed for 12 years. 
Adare» Eureka Mig. Co., 


Cor. 6th Ave. & Pearl St. Co, Bluffs, Ia. 





Big demand for trained men 
per month. Learn in 6 weeks eke by thr 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


ience. the real work in machine 
roan books used. Tools free. 


Big 64 page catalogue with views of men 
FREE ot wart nls in largest and best equipped aute 














—— 
AUTO FREE 
We want representatives in every locality. Nc 


experience or capital necessary. _Send us you 
name and address and we shall tell you how you 
can secure one of our 5-passenger to cars free 
for demonstrating. Echpee 1 Motor Car , 112A, 
Buh! Block, Detroit, Mich. 

Large prolific kind. Bred Sows 


0.1.6. hr oie $1.00. Wilier Recbush, Macemb, I. 


Look in the index on page three for the 
location of the advertising of things that are 
of interest to women. 
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SOW OATS EARLY 

Get the oats in early is good advice for 
practically all the cornbelt, with the 
sible exception of the northern one-thi 
of that section. 

The yield and quality of the oats crop 
is largely dependent upon the kind of 
weather prevailing during the time that 
the grain is filling. Cocl weather with a 
moderate supply of moisture is ideal while 
hot weather with an excess of moisture is 
almost fatal to the crop. The earlier the 
crop is matured the less is the probability 
of the latter conditions prevailing. 

There is practically no danger of sowing 
oats too early provided it is properly 
sown. 
well prepared seed-bed but it is sometimes 
necessary to sacrifice to some extent in 
the preparation of a seed-bed rather than 
delay seeding until too late a date. 

Practically no damage results from a 
fairly heavy freeze after the crop is sown, 

rovided the seed has been well covered. 
t is the shallow rooted plants resulting 
from half-covered seed that are killed by 
a freeze. 

A good seed-bed is especially important 
when clover is seeded with oats, which 
should be the rule and not the exception. 
It is too much to expect a stand of clover 
when the tiny seeds are sown on rough, 
cloddy ground and covered at all depths 
from six or more inches to lying on the 
surface without covering. 

The use of early varieties of oats is 
advisable for the same reason that is is 
good practice to sow the crop early. The 
stand a chance of maturing before a spell 
of hot, humid weather which will seriously 
affect later varieties. 


SEED CORN SITUATION IS 

SERIOUS 
Continued from page 10 
give space to describing it again. The re- 
quisites for germination are moisture, 
warmth, and air. Any form of tester 
that furnishes these conditions will give 
results which can be relied upon. In all 
cases each ear should be tested by itself. 
Experiments have shown that the test- 
ing of a few kernels picked from different 
parts of the ear will safely determine 
whether or not the ear should be used 
for seed. The individual ear test is the 
only means of finding out which are the 
poor and which are the really good 
ears. 

Some convenient system of arranging 
the ears on a rack, table, or floor must be 
employed, so that the ear corresponding 
to the kernels in the tester can be readily 
located. All kernels which do not send 
out vigorous root and stem sprouts under 
favorable conditions offered by a tester 
should be considered as too weak to 
germinate properly under ordinary field 
conditions and the ears from which they 
came should be discarded. 

Guessing whether or not an ear of corn 
will grow is an ex ingly unprofitable 
form of gambling under the most favor- 
able conditions but the chances of winning 
by such method this year are much less 
than usual. It is a question of selecting 
from old corn and more or less immature 
corn the ears which will produce if used 
for seed. Careful, conscientious testing 
is the only method by which this can be 
done. In many cases there will be man 
ears to throw out and for that reason it 
will be necessary to test a great many 
more ears than are needed for seed, but 
it will be the mast profitable time you 
can spend upon your crop. 


Moles do eat corn, and there’s no use 
denying it. What could be better evidence 
than catching them, and finding their 
stomachs well filled with finely chewed 
corn, Examine the next one you find 
working in your corn field. Of course, we 


It shows its appreciation of a| 
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The A fter-Cost 


HEN you buy an automobile, you expect to use it not 
only this year and next year, but for four or five, or six 
years, or even longer. So, while the first cost is always 


important, it is not nearly as important as the after-cost. 


This question of operating expense is one that some people 
overlook but it is the operating expense that makes a car either 
@ good investment, a health and pleasure giving investment—or 


a burdensome annoyance and financial drag. 


The World’s Motor Non-Stop Mileage Record, established last 
January by a Maxwell stock touring car, offers some interesting 
facts. Not claims or beliefs or opinions, but facts—facts that 
are supported and vouched for by The American Automobile 


Association, the supreme court of the automobile industry. 


In the first place, the record breaking Maxwell car ran over 
town and country roads for 44 consecutive days and nights, aver- 
aging more than 500 miles per day. During this time—1,056 
hours—the engine never stopped and the car stopped only long 
enough to take on gasoline, oil, water and a fresh driver. The 
ability of any car to run 22,000 miles in 44 days without stop- 
ping the engine is conclusive proof of its genuine merit and qual- 

throughout. 


ty 


But this is not all. Not only did the Maxwell prove its sturdi- 
ness, its wonderful endurance powers, but it established an aver- 
age gasoline consumption of nearly 22 miles to the gallon. This 
is truly remarkable in view of the fact that this was primarily 
a Motor Non-Stop Endurance Test and that no effort could be 


made to save fuel at the risk of stopping the engine. 


In addition, the champion Maxwell stock car used only one 
gallon of oil to every 400 miles of its journey, and it went the 
whole distance of 22,000 miles on two and one-half sets of tires. 
We have never heard of anything that could compare, in the 
smallest degree, with these figures, the accuracy of which is 


officially and indisputably established. 


Every Maxwell touring car turned out of our big Detroit 
factories is an exact duplicate of this car. The price of $655.00 


is made possible by the intensive manufacturing methods and 
the great number of cars we build during the year. If value, 
and economy are of any importance to you, do not fail 


service 
to inspect and test the Maxwell before making your selection. 


2- Roadster, $635 ; 5-Passenger Touring Car, 
$655, F.O. B Denne Three other body styles. Our Catalog 
which is sent free on request, gives complete information 





= —J = 
MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Address Department No. 3 for our ““Two-In-One” Book. 











do not deny that they do eat large quanti- | 
ties of insects. 
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THE FENCE THAT ENDURES 
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A chain is as strong as its weakest link 
and a wire fence is as strong as its end 
posts. The tighter the wire is strung the 
weaker the structure becomes without 
rigid anchors at corners and gates. 

As woven-wire fencing—the best all- 
round material for the ordinary farm— 
puts a terrific strain on its anchors, it pays 
to invest time and money in solid end posts 
so that the whole works will stay put with 
a reasonable degree of permanence. 

There are scores of ancho me 
more serviceable than others. i he main 
thing is to use heavy material—the heavier 
the better. The following—one of the best 
the writer ever used—has given perfect 
satisiaction with a minimum of expense. 

An extra-heavy = is used for the 
corner. Two good-sized posts are set 
respectively eight and sixteen feet distant. 
Two braces of six-inch timbers are set 
horizontally between these three ’ 
To hold these braces in place, a half-inch 
“gain” is sawed and chiseled from each 

ost after they are in the ground, and the 

races snugly fitted into these notches. 
Extra heavy stay wires connect the bottom 
of the end post with the top of the adjoin- 
ing post and similarly with the second 
span. These doubled wires are then twist- 
ed with a jimmy until the whole anchor is 
solid and firm. Figure 1 illustrates the 
manner of bracing. 





The ideal corner post is made by digging 
a large hole, setting a wooden mould over 
it and filling the whole space with concrete | 
made by mixing one part cement with | 
three parts sand-and-gravel. It must be 
reinforced with rods or heavy wires placed 
lengthwise in the mould and the concrete 
poured around them. Eye-bolts or loops 


of heavy wire are also set at proper inter- 
vals to hold the fence wires. Such a post 
will last forever and give absolute gatis- 


In the end it wil] be the most 
economical. 

The most effective cheap plan the writer 
has investigated is a barb-wire fence where 
the anchor is set about twenty feet inside 
the end post. This anchorage holds the 
strain of the entire fence, the wires being 
wrapped around and securely stapled to it. 
The end merely holds the short wires 
between it and the anchor. From the top 
of the anchor post to the bottom of the 
end post a guy wire is stretched and 
twisted. It is a good job for the money. 
Figure 2 shows the plan. 

In stretching wire to a corner where 


there is no convenient grapple, we set a | se 
| heavy post about ten feet beyond the 


corner post and in line with the fence. 
This — is braced as a temporary anchor 
for the stretcher until the wires are 
stapled to the corner post. 

‘hen timber is scarce or expensive, 
and sand and gravel easy to obtain, ever- 
lasting concrete line posts are actually 
cheaper than wooden ones. Wooden posts 
dipped in creosote or coal-tar will last lon 
enough to pay good interest on the cost o 
the preservative. 

It rarely pays to use light wires, for they 
soon rust out thru their thin galvaniz 
coating, and then you have to do the job 
all over again. In the long run the fence 
that endures—the one made from extra- 
heavy materials—will prove to be the 
most serviceable for the outlay. 

A strong and durable fence is not only 
an asset, enhancing the value of the farm it 


surrounds, but it is an everlasing satisfac- | P 


tion to feel it around you. You can go to 
sleep at night and know that it will be 
there in the morning.—H. A. B. 


THE WOODPECKERS—FRIENDS 


There are thousands of people who firm- 
ly believe woodpeckers are capable of 
nothing better than pecking holes in trees 
as a reve against some man or as a 
pleasure in killing the tree. Blessed with 
acute hearing the woodpecker can hear 
woodborers at work and generally knows 
from experience or natural instinct just 
how deep to make his hole. Havin 
reached the abode of the worms, his 
and tongue accomplish what other birds 
are not able to do. 

His bill-of-fare includes predacious 
ground beetles and ants. Of the latter 
there is a species that is injurious to trees, 
for they make use of any forsaken wood- 
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borer’s hole by enlarging it constantly 
to accommodate their fast-growing colo- 
nies. Once the trunk of a tree falls a victim 
to the attack of ants, it soon becomes full 
of holes like a cheese or a honey comb, 
and is rendered useless even for good fuel. 
The only resource for the destruction of 
the ants is the industrious woodpecker. 

Of the woodpecker family none are 
more industrious or of greater value than 
the Flicker, called also Golden Winged 
woodpecker, The tapping on the sides of 
buildings, where often a hole is drilled, is a 
habit of the Flicker. In the spring during 
migration, flocks of them have been ob- 
rved following @ common board fence, 
closely looking every part over, as well as 
the ground near by, and every edible in- 
sect, whether spider, grub, wood worm, or 


all | beetle, was instantly devoured. Not all 


Flickers, however, are migratory, and the 
holes they peck in buildings are for the 
p of winter quarters. 

Considering the species which are known 
as “‘sap-suckers,”’ it is hardly fair to fasten 
guilt of sap-sucking upon all small wood- 
peckers, for, in comparison to the loss or 
injury to trees from this source, the matter 
is hardly worth consideration. In any 


ed | case, where the bird does have a repast of 


sap he also takes great numbers of harmful 
insects which have been attracted to the 
juice as it exudes from the pecked holes. 

e yellow-bellied species is a past-master 
in such methods of getting both sap and 
insects at the same time, and is the only 
one that can, justly, be accused of the 
ractice. 

With all the evidence of the usefulness 
of the woodpeckers before us for consider- 
ation, they are quite commonly looked u 
on as a hateful bird and are frequently 
shot either for pastime or with the feeling 
that the country is being rid of a veritable 
pest. Without them there would be no 
means of ern eee insects in check. 
It is impossible for all other birds to dig 
out borers in wood, and they have, gener- 
ally, a great task in keeping down an un- 
due increase of insects that crawl on the 
4 in plain sight; but the woodpecker 

amily has ‘~~ created for -_ special 

urpose—to bring to pass the saying 
Rthere is nothing hidden that shall not 
be revealed,” as it applies to the insect 
kingdom. Think several times before you 
point agun at a woodpecker.—B. H. W. 


Good seed corn is scarce. Some people 
arelikely toloseout. Areyou oneof them? 





Pull Stumps The Easy, Practical Way 














sensible, economical way—the way 


Clear your land the KIRSTIN way—the quick, easy, 


tical under all conditions. One man handles and operates 
the KIRSTIN—NO HORSES RE- 
QUIRED. And yet it is easier for a man 
to use the KIRSTIN—it is LESS and EAS- 
IER WORK than with any other Puller or 
by any other method. The improved dou- 





that has proven prac- 





irstin 


The Quick-Detachable connections also mean a big sav- 
ing of time. Furthermore, with the KIRSTIN you can 


Clear Over An Acre From One Anchor 


for every stump—no unwinding cables from 
a heavy drum—no driving round and round— 
no wasted time or effort at all. Just a steady, 
easy, back-and-forth movement of the KIRSTIN 
lever brings stumps out quick and easy. Small 









No time lost in having to re-set machine 
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ble leverage KIRSTIN, the new short lever 
model, stands the extreme tests of the very 
hardest stump pulling. The KIRSTIN’S 
wonderful compound leverage principle 
makes any man master of the tough 

stumps anywhere. In ad- 
6», dition to its practically 
x unlimited power, the KIRSTIN 


@ Changes Speed While Pulling a Stump 
2 








———— 


No other stump puller at any price contains a 
similar device. With other machines you 
keep pulling at the same rate of speed even 
after the stump has broken loose and the 
hard pull is over. This is a big waste 
of time that the KIRSTIN Multiple 
Speed-Changing feature entirely 
overcomes. 





ONE-k1AN 
STUMP -PULLER 











trees, hedges, brush, etc., can be pulled én bunches, 
The KIRSTIN gives you unlimited power. It 
also has surplus strength in every part—and the 
right speed for every need. If you have any 
stumps on your farm 


You Need a KIRSTIN 


Why the KIRSTIN? Because the KIRSTIN is 
the simplest, most practical, most efficient land clearing device ever 
invented. Lowest first cost—lowest in cost of operation. It weighs 
much less than any other, is a great deal stronger, and is covered by 


The KIRSTIN Iron-Clad Guarantee 


You cannot afford to start to clear your land before you get 
the KIRSTIN Catalogue. This will be sent you FREE and con- 
tains facts about the KIRSTIN Puller, the KIRSTIN Service Bureau and other 
invaluable land clearing information. We'll also send you ABSOLUTE PROOF that F 
the KIRSTIN is and does all we claim. Trya KIRSTIN oa your laad—preve 
its value to yourseli. Write today—now—tor full details. 







































123.3. Morrison St. 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO., Escanaba, Mich. 


Western Branch: 





5128 Ludington Street 
Oregon 4143 


Canadian Branch: 
Dennis St., Sault Ste. Marie 
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8 is ready for you today. 


h. p., will save you —- You can't buy 
engine than the Galloway M 





in Waterloo in my 





toa dezen more. Gallow En 
whole communities like wildire. b 


I want you to get it because this offer, 
@ in connection with my new lower than ever 1916 prices 
on Galloway Masterpiece engines from 1% h. p. to 16 


asterpiece. Tens of thou- 
sands of Galloway Masterpiece engine users have 
s said so themselves! I build this engine right here 
own factories and build it 

good that when it goes out into the hands of a 
customer, one Masterpiece engine sells from one 
sweep the 
at's why I say 


DON’T DO\ 
A THING 


} f 


« better 








until have seen this wonderful new 1916, 


‘WAIT! 


pase that tells all about Galloway en: 
explain my speci bution 


al advertising 
8 If you answered all the engine advertisements ever published SELLING PLANS 
ffer fairer, squarer or more in your favor. 
the satisfaction that 
demand in the operation = Se engine you buy to answer this 


would not find an o 
You owe it to your pocket-book 
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GALLOWAY ENGINES 0" 
IN9ODAYS' HY NEW 
SPECIAL PROPOSITION: 
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5-YEAR GUARANTEE 

















advertisement and learn particulars of this new 90-day offer 
isd adr a 1916 ENGINE IMPRO ° 
13-4h. p. to 16h. p.! I know these 10,000 will speak 
for th ft Itiply my sates this year Our 1916 model! is a hant ‘ —a master stroke in engine 
The great Galloway chain of factories is running day and night. sign—built by master engine builders Materials superior in quality—skilled 
We are turning out more engines than ever the reason is workmanship—standardi away above rated power. Bearings 
that we are building this engine se good, from such a highly adjustable—no lost motion. Special carburetor (worth SI5 more on @ 
rfected design, of cash good materiais and by such thorough- any engine, but costs nothing extra on a Galloway)—cuts down fuel bills—uses 
fF skilled workmen that e Galloway Masterpiece sells one any rfect vaporizer—valves-in-head—two-ball governor— fly 
or more wherever int: t Six uperel coiling plans, cash or ect . yp | stroke—heavy = [abr ting 
terms. Write today for posi: system works winter or summer—magneto never misses fire—100% efficient— 
oe easy starter—no cranking—needs no batteri independent of weather, 
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FARM PREMISES 

An automobile load of farmers were 
spinning along a country highway. They 
were starting on a little tour that would 
take them thru some four hundred miles 
of rich agricultural territory. Observin 
that each farmstead, as it was passed, 
invariably elicited some casual remarks 
from the party, one of their number sug- 
— that careful attention be paid to 
arm premises thruout the trip with a view 
to ascertaining the points that contribute 
to, or lessen, their beauty. His su ion 
was followed. The results I shall briefly 
state. 

Everyone was surprised at the sim- 
plicity of the apparently complex farm- 
— proposition. By the time one 

undred miles had been covered, it was 
dawning upon them that the making of 
beautiful farm homes was quite as much 
an art as that of garbing and grooming 
one’s own self so as to be attractive and 
pretty instead of uncomely and repulsive; 
and by the time the trip was completed, 
the party had in its grasp a number of the 
funioasanial principles of this art. 

It was discovered that, as in matters 
of personal dress, it is neatness and little 
points of taste rather than expense, that 
makes an attractive country place. Some 
of the most beautiful and home-like ones 
had very modest buildings, while some of 
those with the most elaborate buildings 
in size were lacking in those simpler 
elements that make a place so inviting. 
_ The arrangement of —_ farm prem- 
ises has the barn and the house on the 
same side of the road and each approxi- 
mately the same distance back from the 
road. A lesser number have the barn 
situated to the rear of the house, ap- 
proached by a driveway passing beside 
the house yard; while a still smaller num- 
ber have the barn and house on opposite 
sides of the road. It was observed that 
the lattes arrangement was the most 
difficult to beautify. Invariably, when 
thus situated, the barn was directly 


barn-lot to virtually face, and border on, 
the front yard. Especially is it bad when 
one must sit upon the front porch and 
gaze across the road at a barn-lot full of 
machinery, etc. When the barn-lot is 
kept scrupulously clean and well sodded, 
it 1s not so bad. 

When the barn is back of the house, 
then the conditions of the front barn-lot 
are less apparent to the passer-by, but a 
neat, well-kept driveway speaks wonders. 

It was observed that a garden or truck- 
patch situated near the road invariably 
spoiled the beauty of the place. Very 
often, when the house and barn are on 
the same side of the road, the garden is 
located between them, and with barely 
an exception these places were less beauti- 
ful than those with the garden elsewhere. 


front barn-lot with plenty of green sod 
and neat walks and driveways, was al- 
ways beautiful; while one with fences 
was seldom so attractive, unless the fences 
were very neat and well painted, Paint, 
green sod, neat walks and driveways 
with rearwardly-located ens anc 
barn-lots for the stock, straw-stacks and 
temporarily exposed machinery, were the 
factors invariably characterizing a beauti- 
ful farm place.—P. C. G., Ohio. 


STRAW MULCH RETAINS MOIS- 
TURE 














The dry season ruins many a potato 
crop in various parts of the country. A 
long period of extra dry hot weather so 
evaporates the moisture that the crop | 
is almost a total failure over a consider-| 
able area of country. There is but one} 


chaff. 

Good cultivation may save other fruits 
and grain, but it will not hold enough | 
moisture to mature potatoes. 





opposite the house, thus causing the 


ture. A fair crop can be grown in this 
way on poor ground, a rich soil will pro- 
duce an extra large number of bushels per 
acre, and the potatoes are always large 
and smooth. 

In planting, the rows are spaced about 
two feet apart as no cultivation will be re- 
| quired, This gives more seed room by al- 
most one-half. When drilled, cover with 
one inch of earth then put on the straw or 
chaff, enough to make six inches when well 
packed down. There will be no trouble in 
the potatoes getting through. It will be 
several weeks before they show above the 
straw, and it is not uncommon to find 
young potatoes formed by the time the 
vines are three inches above the mulch. 

Mulched potatoes never make large 








vines. The potatoes will be found just 


The condition of the fences is a vital; under the straw almost as clean as 
factor. An open, unfenced house yard and | washed, seldom showing any scab or rot. 


Here in this part of Illinios the only way 
to get good potatoes is to mulch. 
The mulch is also used to grow black- 
ries, ‘The canes are set in rows and the 
open space filled with straw. This keeps 
down all other growth, retains the mois- 
ture and fertilizes the soil; as the straw 
decays more is added. The result is much 
finer and larger berries than can be grown 
any other way. ‘The canes grow larger 
and stronger, the fruit is much finer 
flavored, is never bitter. 





mulch of straw the soil is always cool and | will clean out the mice for you. 
moist, the principal thing in potato cul- | Scraps make the best bait. 


Large fields cannot be mulched in this 
way as it would require more straw than 
could be secured, but the truck grower 


| will find this method very profitable, with 
'no more labor than if the 1 was culti- 
| vated in open rows.—Thos. 


. Cisel, Tl. 


After reading this issue of Successful 


safe way to combat the drouth period that | Farming you will probably wonder what 
we have each growing season and that is| we are going to give you in the April 
by the use of a heavy mulch of straw or /number. See forecast on page 148 of this 
| issue. 


Get the children a dozen of the little 


Under a| snap mouse traps and see how quickly they 


Sheese 
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STOCK ON SHARES 

“A gives B chickegs on shares with 
understanding to share equal with increase 
and B to have all the eggs after breeding 
time. Does B become owner of any part 
of the old stock or do they belong to A, 
and all the old stock go back to A?”— 
J. A. K., Ind. 

In the absence of clear agreement that 
B shall share in old stock, he has no such 
interzst, his right merely being to share 
in the increase and take all the eggs after 
breeding time. Such an arrangement is 
just like the renting of land on shares, 
or caring for stock by tenant under agree- 
ment for share of the increase. The tenant 
takes no interest in the land or old stock. 
—A. L. H. 8. 

RIGHT OF HOMESTEADER 

“Can a man file on a claim in New 
Mexico or Colorado and homestead after 
he has filed and comunuted on a claim in 
Oklahoma?”—R. C. W., Okla. 

Second homestead entries may be made 
by the following classes of persons if 
they are otherwise qualified to make 
entry: (a) By a person who commuted 
a former entry prior to June 5, 1900. 
(b) By a homestead entryman who, prior 
to May 17, 1900, paid the Indian price of 
lands to which he would have been after- 
wards entitled to receive patent without 
payment under the free homes act. 
* * * (e) Any person otherwise quali- 
fied who has ade Snal proof for less 
than 160 acres under the homestead laws, 
may make an additional entry for such 
amount of public lands as will, when 
added to the amount for which he has 
already made proof, not exceed in the 
aggregate 160 acres.—Circular No. 290, 
United States General Land Office. Under 
these regulations it makes no difference 
where the first entry was made or where 
the second is made.—A. L. H. 8. 

INHERITANCE TAX 

A Washington reader writes: ‘Is there 
any limit to the smallness of the amount 
involved in the inheritance tax and does 
it apply between husband and wife?” 

Under the Washington Inheritance Tax 
Law, there is no tax on an inheritance of 


$10,000 or less, passing to parents, 
husband or wile, line descendants, 
adopted child, or lineal descendant 
thereof. Above $10,000, there is a tax of 


one percent. To collateral relatives, such 
as cousins, nephews, etc., including the 
third degree, there is a tax of three per- 
cent up to $50,000, four and one-half 
percent from $50,000 up to $100,000, and 
six percent above $100,000. To relatives 
farther removed, the tax is six percent 
up to $50,000, nine percent up to $100,000 
and twelve percent abcve that amount. 
—A. L. H. 8. 


CREEPING -AINT 

“Can you tell me what is the matter 
with my paint? It gathers together in 
irregular streaks and spots as water does 
on a greasy surface? Does the trouble lie 
with the paint or is it the way I apply 
it?”—F. R., Ky. 

This trouble is not infrequent in the 
early spring and late fall when smooth 
painted surfaces become considerably 
chilled. Sometimes it occurs the first 
hour or two in the forenoon and ceases 
as the temperature rises. It is not likely 
to occur on a rough surface nor on a 


warm emooth one. One cause, tho a 


rather uncommon one, is the presence of 
a non-drying mineral oil in the paint used 
previously. Turpentine or benzine added 
to the paint in smal] amounts will often 





~ the creeping. Rubbing the glossy 
surface with a wet piece of burlap or 
heavy cloth is effective in most cases, 
also brushing off with a stiff broom or a 
stiff scrubbing brush. In obstinate cases 
a gill of a solution of caustic soda or potash 
in water is added to a gallon of paint; a 
weak solution is made by dissolving a 
piece of potash the size of a small hickory 
nut in a gallon of water. Still another 
method is to dissolve one ounce of baking 
a _— of vee = 4 ye into 
a gallon of paint. ubbing the gloasy 
surface as above advised is the simplest 
and best plan and should be used in all 
cases before resorting to potash or soda. 


AMORTIZATION 

“I see in connection with rural credit 
articles the word amortization. What 
does that mean?”—B. W. C., Mo. 

Amortization is a regular payment, 
usually annual or semi-annual on a loan 
which runs for a considerable time, each 
payment including a part of the prin- 
cipal and the interest. By making this 
amortization payment, which does not 
vary in amount from start to finish, the 
loan is fully paid in the specified time.— 
A. 8. 


INCUBATOR FOR TURKEYS 

“T wish to ask whether or not incuba- 
tors = successful Mien wey _ i 
to what age a turkey may t for 
wrofitable breeding Brn Bey be H., 

inn. 

Experienced turkey raisers claim that 
while it is possible to hateh young turkeys 
in an incubator, it is practically impossible 
to raise them in a brooder. Incubator 
hatched turkeys should be given to turkey 
hens or good bee mothers and care must 
be taken to see that such mothers can be 
provided at the proper time. Turkey 
raisers claim that best results are obtained 
from pullets and seldom keep their hens 
over two years, while a turkey tom is at 
his best in his second year. 


MAMMITIS 

Will you kindly give me a remedy for 
a cow giving gargety milk? At times the 
bag becomes very badly swollen and the 
milk is stringy. At such times the milk 
flow shrinks nearly one-half. The cow is 
a good feeder.—S. E. O., Pa. 

The disease is sub-acute garget (mam- 
mitis) and generally proves incurable. It 
is occasionally induced by a sudden 
change of feed, i ilar a. 1 = 
milking, taking a chill or coming in heat. 
Ordinarily aking it is best to retire 
such a cow from milking and fit her for 
slaughter as soon as possible. The causes 
mentioned should be avoided. During an 
attack of the disease, milk the cow three 
times daily and each night rub the udder 
with warm melted lard to which has been 
added a little turpentine. 


ENGINEER’S LICENSE 

“Please give me some information 
about steam engineer’s certificate license 
in Minnesota. e first license I had was 
a special, the second was a second-class 
traction, the third a second-class station- 
ary. Is a stationary license better than 
a traction? I thought a person who ran 
a traction engine was entitled to a trac- 
tion license.” —J. J., Minn. 

The present Minnesota law, (Gen. Stat. 
1913, section 4750) provides for only four 
classes of engineers: (1) Chief engineer, 
who has had at least five years’ experience 
and is qualified to take charge of any 
class of boiler and steam machinery. 





(2) First-class engineer, who must have 


had at least three years’ experience and 
be competent to take charge of any kind 
of boiler or steam machinery of not more 
than three hundred horse power. (3) 
Second-class engineer, who must have 
had at least one year’s experience and be 
able to take charge of a boiler and ma- 
chinery of not more than one hundred 
horse power. (4) Special engineer, who 
must qualify to take chafge of a boiler 
and machinery of not more than thirty 
horse power. This law does not apply 
to locomotive boilers.—A. L. H. 8. 


WIDENING ROAD 
“The 


blic road which our 
orchard Z's already wide pall my three 
teams to pass abreast. Now the county 
proposes to widen this road which can 
only be done to the injury of a young 
ested on the vend ste. Is there any 
way that this can be stop or do we 
have any protection?” —R. C., Iowa. 

The county authorities cannot be pre- 
vented from p i to an order 
widening the road, if the steps are taken 
in the manner prescribed by the Iowa road 
laws, unless you can show that they are 
acting arbitrarily and without to 


the public needs. You are entitled, how- 
ever, to an award covering all damages 
sustained by you in the taking of land, 


less any benefits the road may confer 
upon you in being widened.—A. L. H. 8. 


FORECLOSING MORTGAGE 

“T hold a note inst man and wife in 
California, secured by mortgage on house 
and lot. How long after note is due will 
mortgage be good? No interest has been 
paid on note.”—F. S., Ill. 

If the property is in California and the 
note and mortgage were executed there, 
suit must be brought within four years 
after the note falls due. If the property 
is in Illinois and the note and mo 
was given there, suit may be brought mm 
ten years after it is due.—A. L. H. 8. 


RE-MARRIAGE AFTER DIVORCE 

“My wife secured divorce from me ten 
years ago in New York “ . Lnow desire 
to marry again, and ask if it is necessary 
that I have copy of divorce. If so, where 
ean I obtain it?”—F. 8., N. Y. 

To entitle you to remarry, it will not 
be legally necessary to produce a copy of 
the divorce decree. But for your own 
protection against possibility of being 
charged with illegally contracting the 
second marriage, you should have a 
certified copy of the decree. This can be 
obtained at the office of the clerk of the 
court which granted the divorce. Write 
to or call on the “Clerk of the Supreme 
Court for New York County, Special 
Term, New York City,” if you do not 
know exactly where the divorce was 


granted. —A. L. H. 8. 
FISTULA OF TEAT 
I have a fine Jersey cow which seems 


to have one double teat, the leak being 
about half way up on the teat. Can it 
be closed up without injury to the other 
main teat?—G. I. B., Md. 

The false duct can be closed when the 
cow is dry. Meanwhile paint it with 
flexible collodion twice daily and if that 
does not suffice, bandage the part with a 
strip of surgeon’s tape. When the cow is 
dry, destroy the duct by use of a thermo- 
cautery, or red hot knitting needle, or 
stick of caustic potash or lunar caustic. 
Such work should be done by a trained 
veterinarian. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Said the Critic,-———- 


“Give us TRACTION, 
without F RICTION a 


AKING the “‘Silvertown’”’ Cord Tire, taught 
us a few lessons in the manufacture of lighter, 
cooler, more flexible and enduring FABRIC 








The “‘Silvertown”’ Tire, you know, gains its marvel- 
lous 7. (and the Coasting qualities that demonstrate its 
Speed) primarily through having only TWO layers of 
Cords, laid transversely. 

_ Ofcourse, these TWO - bend more readily than 
Five, Six, or Seven Layers of Fabric do (or of Cord would). 
ut, we found it necessary, in order to conserve that 
flexibility (in the Two-cord construction), to put a Rubber 
Tread over it which was equally flexible, —equally strong,— 
and elastic h to act as a sort of spring between the 
Earth and the Tir e-casing, when Brakes were thrown on 
at stopping, or clutch thrown in at starting. | 

So, we had to devise he eae ace een, 

for this purpose, TWO YEARS AGO, 
this new kind of Rubber Compound now does for 
GOODRICH Tires a work eles that done by the 
wonderful Alloys of Steel and Bronze in modern Motor Car 
ot mnultiplics Rubber Efficiency, for Tire purpose 
multiplies , for Tire p 8, 
while decreasing its Weight, and without increasing its 
Bulk, or its Cost to you. 


e * ® 


\ we cannot yet supply half the demand for 





** Silvertown Cord Tires” (until enough manu- 


facturing equipment can be constructed) we 


compromise with the Public by giving them, without addi- 
tional charge, the highly efficient black Silvertown Rubber 
in all Goodrich FABRIC Tires for 1916, 

This makes GOODRICH Fabric Tires the most Re- 
silient and Pe pL egy most Long-Lived 





and Lively, of all FABRIC Tires, at ANY price,—without 
increasing their relative price to you. 

We call this new Silvertown Tread Compound by the 
name and brand of “‘ Barefoot Rubber.”’ 

Because, it CLINGS to the pavement for the same 
sort of reason that your bare foot clings to a slippery floor, 
while being flexible, stretchy, springy, and light. 

TENACIOUS, resilient, enduring, this ““Barefoot Rub- 
ber’? you today get in all dlack-tread Goodrich Fabric 
Tires, — Goodrich Motor-Cycle Tires, — Goodrich Truck 
Tires,—Goodrich Bicycle Tires,—Goodrich Rubber Boots 
Overshoes, Soles and Heels, and in none but GOODRICH 
products, 

Test out a pair of these moderately priced black-tread 
FABRIC Tires and see what results from the mixing of 
BRAINS with Rubber. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO, 


GOODRICH— ** 


—“BAREFOOT” Tires 
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FARM BLACKSMITHING 


A Series of Lessons 
By JOHN TRAUM—Part VI ing the shoe, that is 


y when setting the nail 

a | S head to the shoe, do not 
d lace the clinch block 
oe I the clinch, thus 

\ avoiding the danger of 
inding pressure 


[ is recommended that 

each farmer have on 

hand a few shoeing 
tools. The farmer may, 
when occasion demands, 
remove shoes, keep the 
clinches in proper condi- 
tion to avoid cutting, and 
the nippers, pulling 
pinchers, and rasp, form- 
= a part of the kit, may 
be used for many useful 
purposes other than for 
that which they are es 
pecially designed. 

There are times when 
the loss of a shoe may 
mean a very serious hindrance to the 
work at hand, or perhaps the animal is 
kept at its ts ask with the result that the 

whod hoof becomes very tender, and 

» shell is broken in such manner as to 
make shoeing, when finally attempted, a 
difficult: matter, besides the suffering of 
the animal, and the lessening of its 
efficiency. I believe this may be avoided 
by the instructions set forth here and the 
farmer may provide the hoof with the 
necessary protection that will enable him 
to keep the animal at his task, not only 
for the day, but when required, several 
days may elapse before taking the animal 
to your farrier. 

On farms where there are horses that 
he ive feet which grow tender when used | 

en for a few hours without shoes, there 
is emai a number of shoes at hand, that 


Y 








have been fitted to their feet, or perhaps place the weight on the inner quarter, 


- e shoe most recently in use is found. | 


he shoe having once been worn will be| that the inner quarter is pinched toward 
Level the! the frog, giving the foot a bulging and 


of the proper conformation. 
hoe if necessary. 

Referring to figure 1 of the drawin 
vhich shows the sole of foot, you will fine 
that in nearly all cases of feet. of this 
nature (usually referred to as flat, or thin 


soled feet) all that is required to prepare | 
the foot to receive the shoe is to slightly | 


rasp the shell. 
The Use of a Rasp 
l'o those inexperienced in the use of a 
! nm when used on the foot of a horse, it 
quite natural for them to begin on the 
quarters, that part of the sole from A 
toward the heel, which in nearly every 


instance does not require to be touched. | ! 
So confine your rasping to the forward | 


rt of the foot, and then only sufficiently 

» provide a level bearing surface. 
lf the shoe has bee n provided with a 
2 clip, remove a small portion of shell 
to receive the clip. In figure 2 is shown 
position in which the amateur is 
likely to drive the shoe, unless he partic- 
irly keeps in mind the importance of 


keeping the heels of the shoe straight | 


the heels of the foot. As will be} 
readily seen when the shoe is in the posi- | 
tion shown by figure 2, the pressure ts not 
properly applied, and the heel nail shown 
t C will not be driven in the proper 
we. Inshort, there is danger of serious 
hence the importance of placing 

shoe in the position a shown at 


In driving the nails, place them when 
tarting, in a position that is parallel witl 
the wall of the | It will be discovered 

it to do this, it will be ne iry to 
place them in different positions relative 
to the flat surface of the shoe, dey pe nding 
on whether the nail ts at the toe, or near 

» heel. The point of the nail is be veled 
on the side that is placed toward the 
frog, and this is sufficient to cause the 
oint to come out the wall of the hoof 
fter being driven a certain distance. 
Five or six nails is all that will be required. 
The heel nails, and the ones likely to 


| engine. 


imachine may be driven at the proper 


| Spe eu. 
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placing a bind 
sa the foot. Were this 
rule strictly followed, I 
am sure satisfactory re- 
sults would be in order 
in quite a few instances 
where they do not occur, 
In clinching, nip short, 
and Bem 54 the clinch to 
. the hoof @ succession 
fist of light blows from the 








hammer. In finishing, should there be 
any part of the wall extending over the 
shoe, do not rasp it away. 

This is not to be an argument in favor 
of handling the young animal’s feet so that 
it may be shod, when that time arrives, 


with some degree of satisfaction to both youre, We menen 
owner and smith, but, it is a fact that in ok F 
o6 aw Stutes REE= 
faulty conformation of the feet, and often style book Ml 
times of the limbs, that are the | and Style Book! See 
the actual ° 


result of an unnatural growth of the wall 
of the hoof. In almost every instance had 


this been corrected in time, and followed y from world's great. I 
oak etyte cnatees, Lam 


by keeping the growth when persistent, 
trimmed to its proper proportion, the 
trouble could have been avoided. 

In figure 4, is shown by the shaded 
portion of hoof, an unnatural growth of the 
outer quarter that has a tendency to 


Stanley Rogers Co. 
539 S. Clark St., Chicage, @ 
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and if allowed to continue, the result is 


unnatural appearance, and if allowed to = ee 
continue until the animal has reached Something Different, 
maturity, will be permanent. Rasp away \ Bt; 
the growth as shown by shaded portion 
of figure 4. 

This done it will be found that in 
nearly all cases the sole at this part must 
be cut away to a considerable extent. 
By this is meant that you may rasp the 
bottom of the foot where the excess of 
shell growth occurred, as shown at F. 
Persist in this as often as the growth 
appears, and besides the training received 
by the young animal by this handling of 
its limbs, its value as a marketable animal 
is incre ased. 


 — clothes - 
Express paid on everything. 


ouble Pay 


clothes and cash besides. We don’t 
+ you to use your cash for your 
own clothes. Ours is a new and better pian, 
An Extra Present with every order. Not 
aprize scheme. Choose what you want, 
work for it and get it besides your 
Profits. Fi 


real cloth sa 
























ade-fo-Measure 
Express Prepaid $91 5 


Pants cut in the latest 
style. Made-to-your 
individual measure. Fit, work- 
manship and wear guaranteed. 


No Extra Ci 


for peg tops, no matter 
extreme you order them 
Agents A good live hustler in 


every town to take 
Wanted Sricts for our cele 
brated made-to-measure clothes. 
— of ail latest materials > e 


OPERATING POWER MACHINERY 

At this time of the year the farmer 
usually has more time to repair and adjust 
his engine driven machinery. In operat- 
ing saws, feed cutters, nn vy etc., it is 
very necessary that they be run at the 
proper speed, to obtain best results and 
rated capacity. To obtain the correct 
speed it will be necessary to know the 
diameter of the pulley and speed of the 


to our ode Sey By Boge ro, your 
spare time into cash by taking orders 
for our stylish clothes. Write 

for beautiful FREE outfit. 


By observing the following rules any 
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To find the required size of driving THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
pulley for any required speed, multiply —S Sane 


the diameter of the driven pulley by the | 
number of revolutions it should make | me)°28) JOKE. eyele) 4 
und divide the produet by the revolution | Air tae atest ana Dest 1unn jones ana stories on 


of the driver. The quotient will be the| the FORD automobile. Hundreds of them and all 
required size of driver. good ones, Also JITNEY =<, Moving Picture, 


An ul t colored 
lo find the diameter of a driven pulley | qasell cock tw pats col “ENTS 
for a given number of revolutions, mul- | IK 


CEN 
a4 PUB. CO. BOX 80 
tiply the diameter of the driver by its s eee CONN, 
number of revolutions, and divide by the 5 
number of revolutions of the driven 
pulley. The quotient will be the proper 
size of the driven pulley.—E. F. B. 


























Write for How to Obtain a 
Patent. List of Patent 
Buyers and Inventions 
Those of you who have been reading the | Wanted including those needed on farms. $1,000,000 
“ in prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for 


articles about the Grain Trust will be in- | free opinion of patentability. Our four books sent free. 


give trouble, may be left out. In tighten- terested in the article on page 65. | Viet ctor J. Evans & Co., 7849th Washington, D.C. 
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SORGHUM AS A HAY CROP 
Not a year in the past ten, have we | 
missed sowing some sorghum to be cut | 
and used for hay. Not that we like 
sorghum hay, but it comes mighty handy 
when we run short on other kinds of hay 
and saves us a lot of time cutting fodder. 
We are able to foretell to an extent, 
whether our other hay will be a light or 
a heavy crop, before it is too late to sow 
the sorghum, and this makes it very 
convenient. 

You may rest assured that the sorghum 
will take much of the available matter in 
the soil, and that it will be necessary for 
you to manure or otherwise fertilize the 
patch, if you expect much of a crop of 
anything the following season. However, 
you will be so well pleased with the 
quantity of hay that will be grown that 
you will not growl about it making the 
ground poor. 

While it is best to have a good seed- 
bed for sorghum, it is not absolutely 
necessary, a8 we have grown very good 
crops on very poorly prepared seed-beds. 
Sowing may be done at any time from 
early spring, up until after corn is planted; 
in fact, a crop is usually made here sown 
as late as June 15th. The seed may be 
sown with a drill or broadcasted and 
harrowed in, the former being necessary 
where poultry and pigeons frequent the 
field. he- amount per acre may vary 
from three pecks, to one and one-half 
bushels, the larger amount making the 
finer and the lesser amount the coarser 
hay. Smaller amounts are usually sown 
on thin soils. Fifty pounds of seed make 
a bushel. 

No further attention is paid to the crop 
after sowing until it is ready to mow down 
for hay, and unless frost threatens, the 
seeds in the heads, or the majority of 
them, should begin to ripen. An ordinary 
mower is usually used ; the knives however, 
should be kept well sharpened, as a heavy 
crop of cane is pretty hard to mow down. 
It should lay in the swath as it fell until 
the blades are cured, which in most cases 
require from four to ten days, depending 








on weather conditions. 
Sorghum for hay should be raked as} 
you would rake any other hay, and 
shocked into cocks as you would shock 
timothy hay, the cocks being built as tall 
as they will stand until they settle; other- 
wise they will settle so flat that they will 
not turn the weather well. Of course it is 
intended that these cocks remain out 
thruout the winter, and be hauled in as 
they are needed for feed. Sorghum hay 
may be stacked, but not until it has 
stood in the cocks for several weeks, as | 
it must be remembered that the cane | 
stalks contain a great amount of juice 
which, owing to its sugar content, evapo- 
rates very slowly. Under no circum- 
stances put sorghum hay in the barn as 
you would other hay, at least, not short 
of six months curing in the cock, or the 
results will be moldy fermented hay. 
You would probably think that stand- 
ing out and taking all kinds of weather 
would ruin the hay, but it does not, we 
have even had it get wet in the windrow, 
but it did not spoil. The one thing that 
sorghum hay requires is plenty of air. 
After considerable experience we would 
not recommend sorghum hay fed straight 
every feed, but feed alternately with 
other hay, fodder, or straw. There are 
several varieties which seem to do well | 
for hay. In fact, it is precisely the same | 
as is planted for syrup making. The| 








the seed usually commanding three cents | 
os pound and upwards. 
1ave to be learned to eat sorghum, others | 


g 
prices of seed fluctuate from year to year, | } a E.. Rawieigh RAWLEIGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 100 Taylor Ave., Freeport, Il- 
Some stock’ 88 @ @ SB@QSe egpeepeaeeeeeeaeeseaeaneaeses 
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The Fact 


This man and thousands of 
other fast train engineers and time, the farmer needsit. He is 
conductors carry the Hamilton usually far removed from reliable 
Watch. Railroad men have to sources of time. He has no street 
carry good watches. Not only clocks to correct his watch by. 
do speed and safety depend He must trust his own timepiece. 
upon accurate time, but the jar Time is important to the farmer 
and shock of raitroad work de- —to him time means more than 
mand a watch of durable con- money—itmeansleisure, a chance 
struction. Any farmer wishing to rest, and to enjoy extra time 
to buy a good watch could find with his family. A Hamilto 
none better suited to his needs Watch, properly cared for, will 
than the one preferred by ama-_ last a generation and will al- 
jority of American railroad men. ways tell the true time. 


Mailed Free—The Hamilton Watch Book— 
“The Timekeeper”’ 


An interesting little book of facts about watches. Illustrated in 
colors. Describes and pictures various models. Send for your Free 
copy today. 

our jeweler can show you Hamilton Watches, movements alone, from $12.25 
($13.00 in Canada) to $60.00. Your jeweler can fit a Hamilton movement to your 
present watch case if you prefer. Cased watches from $25.00 
to $150.00 for the Hamilton Masterpiece, in 18k heavy gold 


Pd case. If there isn’t a Hamilton jeweler near 

\ 5 you, write to us direct. 

: SR HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
~ \. Dept. 47, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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The Argument 


If any man needs accurate 
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@ 2)H.P. $38.90;3}H.P. 
@ @ 4)H.P. $69.90; 7H.P. 
9 H.P. $139.65, Complete, f. 0. b 
Freeport, Ill. 
Cash or 60-Day Bank Deposit 
. Nenana ee 
60 DAYS FREE TRIAL "aayer. gpeeeeerene ee 
(F YOU WISH—ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR NO PAY ® 
Use gasoline, kerosene, distillate or gas. 4-cycle—make and break ignition—Con- 
—— tact pointe can be cleaned while running—Cylinder and frame cast WRITE 
. separately—Positive speed changer— Perfect design—Built com- AT 
plete in our own factory— Material, machining and finish far ONCE 
superior to engines selling much higher. You can buy direct from FOR 


® manufacturer of known responsibility at lower prices than any BIG NEW 
dealer, jobber or catalog house can sell and save all middlemen’s CATALOG 
profite. Hopper-cooled semi-steel cylinder. Semi-steel pistons, 
ground to fit. Malleable connecting rod. Drop-forged crank, 
ground to mirror finish. You cannot buy a better engine at ANY price. 
EVERY Rawieigh engine tested on brake to pull 15% more than Its rated horse 
wer continuously. 
ERMS: Cash; 66 day bank deposit; a year to pay, if you wish. 
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aeturing 





The editorial index on page three will help you to quickly locate special 


take to it easily. It is a great feed for | articles that you will want to read first, and the advertising index will enable 


young mules.—O. R. A., Ind. 


you to turn at once to the advertisement you want to answer. 
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Concerning “Preparedness 


By HENRY FORD 


HE United States, | believe, is confronted by 

the greatest danger in its history. It is not an 

external danger. As the president said in 
New York on January 27: “Nobody seriously sup- 
poses that the United States needs fear an invasion 
of its own territory.” 


Our danger is internal. We are confronted by the 
danger of militarism. 


The very burden that caused thousands of men of 
all races to come to the United States in search of 
a haven of peace, to escape the toils of militaristic 
government, now is being preached throughout the 
land by men, by newspapers, by magazines, moving 
pictures and in fact every medium of intelligence. 

Conscription, the base of militarism, is advocated 
openly. 

And it is all done under the guise of patriotism. 


The flag is flaunted before the eyes of the people and 
we are told that our “national honor”’ is at stake. 


The flaunting was started by an organization of 
men known as the Navy League. It has been taken 
up by really patriotic men, fearful of the danger 
which this A ne first discovered. Other of these 
organizations started up and made their cry the 
danger of invasion and the need of preparing for it. 
The Secretary of the Navy and other officials were 
made the objects of attack because they, knowing the 
true conditions, refused to become hysterical. 


Congressman Clyde H. Tavenner, delivered in the 
House two remarkable speeches—‘*The World Wide 
War Trust,” and “The Navy League Unmasked’’— 
giving startling revelations of an organized body of 
war traffickers who promote war and preparation 
for war—‘‘preparedness.” 


He charged that the Navy League, which inspired 
and financed largely the present agitation for 
“preparation,” was founded by a group made up 
largely of war traffickers. He also charged that 
among the most active members and officers of the 
League today are men who not only will profit from 
“preparedness,” but who actually hold a monopoly 
on the materials for war which the government 
must purchase—that these war-trafiicking men are 
in agreement with war munitioners of Europe, 
barring the possibility of the United States govern- 
ment purchasing supplies of war at any price but 
that fixed by the war-traffickers of the United 
States. Mr. Tavenner’s charges never have been 
refuted. 


The very men who pile up the armament of all 
nations,—and it is true that the same firm will often 
arm both sides in a conflict—will find an enemy for 
any country they arm. And they will arm that 
enemy, too, for the profits on arms are great, and the 
industry is a monopoly. 

This state of affairs has been brought right home 
to Americans in the past few years in Mexico, where 
we have seen the same arms manufacturers arming 
every side. And the president, by raising the em- 
bargo on arms certainly did nothing for the peace of 
the world. 


We ought to realize that it is the people who not 
only pay the bills of these munitions makers, but 
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pay the penalty also in the death and misery the use 
of these arms must bring. 


Do we need preparedness? 


The President himself, in his speeches made 
recently in the middle west, could find no fear of 
invasion, and his inconsistencies were pointed out 
even by the most ardent editorial advocates of the 
“preparedness” plan. In December, 1914, the Presi- 
dent, in his message to Congress, said: “Let there 
be no misconception. The country has been misin- 
re wee We have not been negligent of national 

etense. 


Since that time the President said he had changed 
his mind. No personal vacillation, however, can 
change the facts, and in spite of rumors and sugges- 
tions of fear there have been no material facts placed 
before the people of the country to show that the 
President had any military reason for his change of 
mind. a 

The people should think for themselves and de- 


mand to know the facts. 


Whatever the standing of the country’s safety, this 
much is due the people; they should be allowed to 
share the secret terrorizing dispatches the President 
declared in his recent tour he received almost hourly. 
The nation is great enough and the pa strong 
roy to bear the worst, to know what threatens 
them 


Not only that, but it is the right of the people to 
demand of their President the causes for his alarm. 
And if that alarm is not genuine, they have a right 
to know why it was uttered by the head of the nation. 


The people of the United States are patriotic. 
But it is time for all to realize that patriotism does 
not consist merely of dying for one’s country. | 
believe that patriotism consists more in living for the 
benefit of the whole world, of giving others a chance 
to live for themselves, their country and the world. 
A man is naturally patriotic, and to cry patriotism 
at him as is now being done throughout the country 
is more of an insult than a compliment. 


I believe, too, that many more men have died be- 
cause of ambition, avarice, and insincerity than ever 
died in a just cause. I have dedicated my life’s work 
to the education of men on this subject with the hope 
that if war comes again men will know before they 
march against the machine guns whether they are 
marching for a just cause or for ambition, avarice 
and insincerity. 


It is a regretable fact that many of the mediums 
of education in the United States have been swayed 
to the cry for big armament. Not only is this true, 
but it is equally true that these same organs have 
bred racial hatred by the printing of incendiary 
news stories and articles, preaching fear of one of the 
European be!ligerents, giving prominence to rumors 
of unneutral acts of violence, and paying slight regard 
to official denials of the same. 


These organs tell us that one of the warring 
factions in Europe is bleeding to crush militarism, 
yet in the same pages the assumption of this begin- 
ning of militarism is declared to be the solemn duty 


of the United States. 
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For a hundred years, with Europe fully armed and 
strong, we have been safe. Now, with Europe locked 
in a deadly embrace and bleeding to death, we are 
called upon to fear its invasion of our shores. 


The following from the New York Times of 
February 9, printed prominently by the Times, but 
not conspicuously treated by the great majority of 
city newspapers, gives some idea of the facts” 


“Washington, February 8—Testimony that pleased 
the pacifist element in the House was furnished to 
the Committees on Military and Naval Affairs today 
by General Nelson A. Miles, U. S. A., retired, and 
Rear Admiral Victor Blue, Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation. General Miles said he did not fear an 
invasion of the United States and that an invading 
army could quickly be driven from the country. 
Admiral Blue declared the navy now was ready to 
meet any enemy it might be called upon to encounter 
in the Pacific.” 


And, remember, aside from the fact that we are 
able to do this, there remains still the greater fact 
that nothing more than generalties regarding the 
possibility of any attack have been advanced in 
justification of the attempt to work up an artificial 
hysteria as a preliminary to inoculation with the 
rabies of war. 


Those who have opposed this militaristic scheme 
have been characterized as cowards, poltroons and 
unpatriotic. They are less cowardly than the most 
ardent militarists, because it is fear that is inspiring 
those who are not looking for the profits. And this fear 
is a fear without foundation in reason. Is it un- 
patriotic to wish for world peace instead of a universal 
war over commercial rights of a few men or to uphold 
an unpopular government? 


The sooner the government of the world gets down 
to a business basis the better off the world will be. 
I cannot conceive how any business man in the 
United States, after viewing the result of military 
preparation in Europe, realizing the geographical 
situation of the United States, and considering the 
result of the Dardanelles operations, could so allow 
his fears to be played upon by military bargainers as 
to approve the plan to make this netion an armed 
camp. There have been fine words about “‘prepared- 
ness” and “militarism”’ being totally different, but 
Europe knows today that the only difference is in 
the spelling. 


Congressman Kitchin, who has risked his leader- 
ship of the Democrats in the House to oppose the 
“preparedness” measure calls attention to the fact 
that the United States has been spending of late 
years a greater part of its revenue for military equip- 
ment than has any other nation in the world. With 
the billions that would be spent under the proposed 
extravagant program, the tax-payers would be giving 
nearly 70 percent of what they contribute to govern- 
ment revenue, for the support of an army and navy. 


Would any man, preparing to fight a fire in his 
shops, store those same shops with tons of inflam- 
mabies? Yet that is what “preparedness” does. 
And then, of course, must come the inevitable. 


What is the share of the man who pays for all this? 


It is the burden of supporting the vast machine 
until some few men lose their heads and touch the 
spark to the ready-built kindling-pile. Then he must 
give his life, or come home a cripple. For those who 
remain at the end of the sad folly there is high taxes 
and crepe on the door. 


Men sitting around a table, not men dying in a 
trench, finally settle the differences, anyhow. 


If one hundredth of one per cent of all that has 
been spent on this kind of “preparedness’’ had been 
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used to do away with national and international 
differences built up by a diplomacy originating in 
the Dark Ages, war would have ceased long ago. 


Every man must admit that the method is foolish. 
And even the old time “glory” of war is dead, the 
victim of science. Then why continue? 


Why not begin now to build a machinery of reason 
to do the work that the machinery of force has not 
accomplished? That is the great duty facing those 
who govern. 


In all the maze of argument for “preparedness” 
the facts are few. But even its most ardent advo- 
cates call attention to the coincidence that this is a 
presidential election year. 


If the cause lies in this fact, and I can hardly be 
lieve it, because I am not very well versed in political 
tricks, it is time for the voters to remind their con- 
gressmen and any other candidates who may seek 
their favor that the people will not spend their money 
to arm for invading ghosts conjured up by the Presi- 
dent or any other man, be he real patriot or a muni 
tions-patriot. 


Let the President and others who are preaching 
this doctrine of fear point out the enemy, let them 
prove the enemy comes upon us, and every American 
is willing to lay down his fortune and his life at the 
feet of the President, as Americans have done before. 


But the same Americans, a hard-headed business 
people, will not lay down a nickel if they become 
convinced that they are paying merely for an election 
or a reelection to the White House under the guise 
of defense of home and fireside. And these Americans 
have a very disconcerting way of showing their prac- 
tical impatience with fairy tales. 


I strongly urge every American who is interested 
in this subject that should interest all, to write to 
Hon. Clyde H. Tavenner, House of Representatives 
office Building, Washington, D. C., for the speeches 
revealing the motives at the bottom of the “pre- 
paredness”” agitation. 


I strongly urge every man and woman who desires 
that this country shall remain at peace to write a 
protest against the extravagant program now in 
Congress, to write to his Congressman, to the two 
United States Senators from his state, and to the 
President of the United States. A sentence or twe 
will do. But make your meaning plain. 


Remember, too, that the men now in Congress who 
have come out strongly against the project need 
encouragement from home. They face generally a 
solid wall of ridicule or silence in the press of the 
cities, and human nature finds it hard to bear up 
before such a constant hammering even though the 
object of the attacks feels that the pressure rings 
not of sincerity. If you feel that the country’s safety 
is being jeopardized by political manipulation, then 
make your protest a political one so that it will 
strike the deeper. 


I am having this statement printed in the adver- 
tising columns of newspapers and magazines through- 
out the United States. Others will follow. I have 
no other purpose than to save America from blood- 
shed and its young men from conscription. I feel 
that if this militaristic burden is assumed by the 
country, the United States within 10 years will be 
in turmoil, its industries paralyzed, and its men, 
instead of being at work in peaceful industry, will 
be dying in trenches. And I feel, too, that these 
men will not be dying to defend their country, as 
we are now being told, but will perish in the conquest 
of other men who have a right to live in happiness 
and peace.—A dbp. 
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IN THE BIG POTATO FIELDS 


Method of Growing on an Extensive Scale 





° ] 40 the aver- ar Eve wns 
age farmer, beer pe 


who grows 
only enough 4 
potatoes to sup- 
ply his own 
table,the methods 
of growing pota- 
toes on & cOmM- 
mercial scale 
are entirely un- 
known. In the 
large potato sec- 
tions, the grow- 
ing has been as 
well systematized 
as many of our 
manufacturing 
processes. It is 
not at all un- 


when the 
plants begin to 
appear, is 
weeded with a 
hand hoe. The 
number of cul- 
tivations, de- 
pends, to a cer- 
tain extent, up- 
on the season, 
but the field is 
generally hoed 
at least three 
times, before 


diexing, as ma- 
chine digging is 
seriously im- 
peded by the 
resence of a 
quantity 





common, to find 
several larger 
growers clubbing 
together, and re- 
taining a competent pathologist to super- 
vise the growing operations, and, in so 
far as possible, by the application of the 
latest. scientific owns nw ay endeavoring 
to turn out an ideal crop. These are the 
men who are obtaining three and four 
dollars a barrel for their crop, in carload 
lots. It shall be the purpose of this 
article, to describe the methods of grow- 
ing potatoes In common use, in these 
communities, and to call attention more 
particularly, to the saving which might be 
effected by a community potato field. 
The first consideration in growing a 
crop of potatoes, is the selection of a field. 
This should be a well-drained piece of 
land, situated preferably, on hill-side. 
The soil should be loose and sandy, and 
ive a neutral or slightly alkaline reaction. 
hese conditions approximate those of 
the ideal potato countries, and have been 
found to produce the best results. 
Experta Select Seed 
The second consideration, is the selec- 
tion of the seed. Each grower has his 
favorite variety, and there are varieties 
without number on the market. If pos- 
sible, the seed is inspected 
thoroly conversant with the more com- 
mon diseases, and only such stock selected. 
as appears to be in good condition, and 
free from disease. is work falls to the 
lot of the pathological advisor, when 
such an individual is in the employ of the 


grower, The yn! agent, however, is 
also competent and willing to perform 
this work. 


The seed, before cutting, is usually 
treated with corrosive sublimate, or 
formaldehyde, to destroy the superficial 
bacteria and fungi. The treatment gener- 
ally consists of immersing the seed for 
one hour in a solution of either of the 
above, at a 1-1000 dilution. 

When quite dry, the seed is cut. This 
is always a laborious process, and, in the 
epring of the year, it is not infrequently 
that one sees, in the large potato districts, 
whole families grouped around the barrels 
in the potato house, busily plying their 
knives. After cutting, the seed is sprinkled 
with sulfur, to prevent heating. When so 
treated, it may be kept piled im the cellar, 
or in barrels, for some time, without 
danger of decomposition. 

Machines for Planting 

The ground havimg been prepared by 
thoro plowing and harrowing, the cro 
is planted, with a planting machine which 
digs the furrow, deposits fertilizer, drops 
the seed, covers both seed and fertilizer, 
and hills up the row, in one operation. 
This is a material saving of time, as one 
machine 1s capable of planting five or six 
acres a day. 

After the seed is planted, the field, of 
course, is frequently cultivated, and, 





Arrows show how near the surface they grow. Shal 
low hoeing is important for best results. 
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When the 
plants are 
only a few 
inches high, they are sprayed with an 
automatic sprayer, equipped with a force 
yump, and compression chamber, the 
Soeare eared to the wheels. Such a 
sprayer is capable of covering six rows at 
a time, and some types have additional 
nozzles — so as to apply the — 
also to the under side of the leaves. This 
is an excellent plan, as recent investi- 
gations have shown that many of the 
diseases of the potato which attack the 
top of the plant, are introduced thru the 
under side of the leaf. The spraying con- 
tinues from time to time, until the plants 
are dead, in the fall. 

Various mixtures are used, and many 
brands of prepared spray are on the 
market, but by far the greater majority 
of the large growers make use of the 
familiar Bordeaux mixture, with the ad- 
dition, when the beetles are on the — 
of a little arsenate of lead. The type o 
Bordeaux which has been found to give 
the best results for general work, is the 
4-4-50 mixture, which consists of four 
pounds of copper hate, and four 
pounds of quick-lime, dissolved in fifty 
lons of water. 

If the crop is to be used for seed, the 
field is generally rogued, that is, the un- 
desirable plants removed, while the vines 
are still green, preferably while they are 
yet in b m, as varietal mixtures are 
quite easily detected at this time. Black- 
leg hills are also removed, and sometimes 
mosaic, the former being easily recog- 
nized at this time by the characteristic 
army color, and decaying stem, and the 
atter by the 

the leaves. ose firms which have 
pathological advisers, generally assign 
this work to those individuals, but it is a 
task which can be performed by anyone, 
after proper instruction, and a little 
practice. 

After the planta have died down in the 
fall, the potatoes are dug, but not by the 
laborious process of ps them out 
by hand. A machine is , which will 
dig from four to six acres a day, depend- 
ing on the condition of the soil. The 
machine takes up the plant, and the sur- 
rounding soil, on a traveling chain, 
separates the top from the tubers, throws 
the plant to one side, and deposits the 
tubers in the hill again. ‘The tubers are 
then picked = stored, or shipped, as 
the case may be. A good potato — 
is capable of picking a hundred barrels 
ina , ma and is paid between six and eight 
cents a barrel. 

After the tubers are dug, and in the 
storage cellar, they are racked, or sorted, 
to remove the diseased tubers, and those 
under the standard market size. The 
culls are sold for starch, sometimes as 
high as fifty cents a barrel. Potato flour 


uliar mottled effect of | of 
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is also another interesting by-product of 
this wy and the very existence of 
starch and flour factories, is due to the 
potato growers themselves, whose ideals 
of efficiency were violated by the waste 
of these unmarketable potatoes. 

_ Those potatoes which survive the rack- 
ing process, are shi to the larger 
markets, for seed or table stock, as the 
case may be, in specially built con- 
taining a double lining, and equipped with 
a heater, to insure the potatoes against 
freezing en route. 

The efficiency with which potatoes may 
be grown on a | scale will be readily 
observed from the foregoing. But it must 
be remembered that it is unnecessary for 
each and every individual to raise his own 
supply of potatoes. Community farms, 
of from thirty to one hundred acres can 
be established, and potato crops grown 
just as efficiently as in the large potato 
a initial expense for machinery, 
being divided among the _ subscribers. 
Those who contemplate taking such a 
step, may rest assured that the balance 
we soon we on the bw 4 of the 
ledger, y means of large e pro- 
duction, the are enabled to potest 
under-sell their competitors in the local 
market, and, having no freight rates to 
add, they may also successfully compete 
in this market, with the crop from the 
potato districts —M. Raush. 


A GLOVED FARMER 


Now I am not selling gloves, nor am |} 
interested in the glove business except as 
a wearer. Of course, there are many 
farmers who never wear gloves except in 
cold weather, while others wear them con- 
tinually. : 

I remember when I first started farming, 
I scouted the idea of wearing a glove 
except for warmth. First, I looked upon 
them as expensive, provided I wore them 
the year round. md, I knew or 
imagined they were clumsy and always 
bothering in my work. Furthermore in 
my work previous to farming, I could not 
wear gloves, so naturally I did not mise 


During the first. two or three years my 
hands looked as tho they had been digging 
trenches over in Europe. Every time a 
burr became on a di er, Or 
cultivator, I would grab up one of those 
wrenches that are given free with all 
implements; you ow what good 
wrenches they are, that is why they give 
them away. By the time I had the nut 
tightened, I two blood blisters on m 
right hand, a chunk of skin snubbed of 
my right thumb, joint and, besides there 
could seen a certain amount of blue 
vapor floating around right over the scene 

my © ions. My hands began to 
chap delightfully in the winter, and if ] 
wanted to clean my hands, I had to use a 
serub brush i —- hardly believe 
ane w w make an impression 
after I had threshed or had done some 
other dirty work. 

On my birthday I received a pair of 
leather gloves with gauntlets. At first I 
used them for driving on the road, and 
after awhile I became used to unharnessing 
with them on and before I knew it, I was 
tightening nuts with them on and the 
vicinity was just as peaceful and quiet 
as a church on Easter morn. I am now 
reconciled to wearing gloves, and I figure 
that, under the conditions f work, a pai 
will me four months. That w be 
three dollars a year for gloves. Now my 
hands are not covered with little cuts that 
smart every time I happen age my hand 
down in the salt barrel. Nor are there 
bruises that have a habit of “bustin” open 
every time they are touched. Taking it 
all in all, looking back at the way I used 
to abuse my hands and how other men do 
the same I am convinced that for three 
dollars a year, two bruises on a glove are 
better than one on the hand.—C. L. B. 
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WRITE US A POSTAL FOR A FREE SPECIAL CATALOG OF ANY GOODS YOU ARE INTERESTED 
IN, WHETHER ADV. BELOW OR WOT AND SEE WHAT REAL WHOLESALE PRICES ARE. 
WHOLESALE PRICES FOR MONEY INSTANTLY 


EVERYTHING YOU CAN REFUNDED IF GOODS ARE 
THINK OF ; NOT SATISFACTORY 


=| INGUBATOR fc%2ine $390 ae ea 
FREE nist PEC She 
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\ Afi @ them on thirty days’ free trial with- 
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for spring and summer 1916 for women, giris, men and 
boys. Work shoes and dress shoes at very low prices. 
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and extra strong, cu = ing better or moreartistic ro te < hours In alland if for any reason whatever you don’t want It, 
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MEN -BUY YOUR CLOTHING HERE 


Write For Book of , 
Wesell mighty nice cloth- 
ing. Made from beautiful 
cloths into snappy, up-to- 
date garments that you 
will be proud to wear. 
And our prices are low 
.. Handso: 

-mixed cassimere 
Sasuits as low as $5.95 
graduating up to$16.50 








or the finest all-wool 
worsted, serge and cassi- 
mere sults, ‘Irousers a9 
low as $1.15, and rang- 
ing up to $3.95. Big 
line of corduroys for suits. 
Lf interested write for CLOTHING 
fectvourmcif over 10d, seget 
cloth samples from which you 
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MEETING POTASH SHORTAGE 


By C. A. 


OR a number Fae > ae at once that, as 


of years the 
question of 

the world’s supply 
of available potas 
has ccsunhell page 
after page of agri- 
cultural literature. 
We have read that, 
to date, Germany 
holds a monopoly 
on the potash salts 
which are used in 
the manufacture of 
commercial fer- 
tilizers. By limit- 
ing the output of 
these salts from the 
vast underground 
stores at Strass- 
furt, she has kept 
the market price at 
her command. 
This, together with 
the fact that with 
the advent of the 
present war crisis 
no exportations 
were possible, has 
resulted in a de- 
termined attempt 
on the part of the federal government of 
this oventey_ te survey our own potash 
resources. e result of these enlenaive 
investigations has been successful only 
to the extent of discovering sources of 
potash in a sea weed, kelp, which grows 
along the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, 
in the finding of extensive beds of a 
potash bearing mineral, alinite, in Colo- 
rado, Nevada and Utah, and in an ap- 
preciation of the weap of extracting 
potash from the beds of feldspathic rock 
which exist in the eastern states. 

Contrary to what might be expected, 
capital has been exceedingly hesitant 
about following up the poasibilities of 
home production suggested by the govern- 
meat survey. The immense investment 
which would be required to install drying 
plants for the working of the kelp beds, 
or the machinery and equipment for the 
extraction of potash from the less soluble 
mineral compounds has not been con- 
sidered feasible under existing conditions. 
This has been largely because of the fact 
that such risks would be futile from a 
profit standpoint should Germany again 
come into commercial competition, for 
nowhere in the world is there to be found 
a crude product which can be as cheaply 
mined and marketed. 

Patent after patent is at present filed 
in Washington ceniien on some phase or 
another of refining our raw domestic 





po itash products, but as yet none have} 


“J shor vn to be real con ipetitors from | 


the standpoint of cost of production of the | 
ent a prod vet with the German aalts. 

As a result, the truck farmer, the farmer 
of the South, the s farmer on the peat lands 
of t! North , and even some of the farmers 
of the cornbelt are inquiring how to meet 
the tuation, At present, potash salts 

not be bought at any price, for the 
reserve supply in this country has in the 
past year been exhausted. Are these 


men to run chances of securing only a 
half crop during the ensuing year or 
years? 
A Way Out of the Difficulty 

An economical way of producing the 
lesired result is by more diligent con- 
servation and use of crop residues. The 
growing of legume catch crops offers still 
another means of maintaining the soil’s 
available supply of potash during the 
present crisis. 

Considering the potash content of 
crop residues and catch crops given in 
the table below, should make it apparent 
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never before, 
it would be ex- 
pedient for the 
American farmer to 
use nature’s way of 
maintaining sol- 
uble plant food 
Mtl soil. 29 
t is possible to 
-~ oe -» ? cornstalks 
wit arp dise 
betere sow in 
the spring. e 
oats, wheat, bar- 
ley, or rye straw 
pile represents & 
veritable potash 
mine the value of GETS rid of those straw piles— 
which from the whirls the wet, dry, chunky 
ato Ee my of|@ or frozen straw back onto your 
po alone, can | @ land in an even swath 16 to 20 feet 
ardly be acecu- 
ratcly estimated. 
Where sufficient 
stock is not at 
hand to permit the 
the cleaning of 
such crop residues. 
the materia 
should be caref 
setunual te the filo evm # tale oh 
causes some inconvenience. (Implements 
are now available whereby straw can be 
rapidly and evenly P 
he following table offers some con- 
servative information regarding the pot- 
ash values of some of our commonly 


oa crops. 
tash Content of Crop Residues and Green 


Maonures 
Crop Yield Lbs. of Potash 
Corn Stover 50 Bushel Crop 30 
Oat Straw 40 25 
Wheat Straw 25 ” 22 
Catch Crops and Green Manures 
Millet, Common 1 Ton 43 
© lover, Crimson 1 45 
Clover, Sweet ie 20 (Green 
Cowpeas he 24 (Green 
Soy Bean Be 23 (Green 
Hairy Vetch . il 
Rye oes 14 


It is entirely feasible, also, to grow 
crops like cowpeas and soybeans, which 
hitherto have been valued only from the 
standpoint of nitrogen they obtain from 
the air, as a means of adding readily 
available potash to the soil for the grain 
crops which follow them. These legumes 
lend themselves admirably to companion- 


ship with corn or cotton so that not even Be —— . 

a temporary abandonment of the land The Threshing Problem 

is necessary. t 
Even soils which respond readily to Solved sao een oats, 


potassium fertilizers are known to con- rye and barley. A perfect combi- 


»|% nation machine. Nothing like it. **The machine 
tain a suffici my a, ees r of = of the pete ne Te may 20 WE. 
now coveted element to produce cropS|: Massey. “It will meet every demand.” H. A. 
for an almost indefinite number of years, | Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp.Station, Booklet 25 
| providing the plant food can be accu- free. NN aan THRESHER CO. 
| mulated in a res adily available form. The 


penenneenconeonnenee pene: snnsesennnesees encgnessneseconertesnpecoes seocnensnsenescnsesscsvessssceed 
slow diasolving action of plant roots will 
k accomplish this end, providing the ele- WENZELMANN FARM 
ments which are gradu: ully built up into ELEVATORS both eC —— 
b J por t 


plant tissue are returned to the land either . 
by feeding off the crop or by turning it| Stationary. Best by Test for 15 years. 
under. A two ton crop of cowpeas turned hag Swe nes — of Elevators, ——_ 
under green will supply enou s}, | ing achines, ate Fixtures, Hay Ra 
aie - ae ‘of pana suppty ough potash Lifters and other Farm Specialties. 


| Below follow a few examples of the | WENZELMANN MFG CO., Galesburg, Ill. 


potash needs of some of our money crops: 


Potash Requirements J. oe of Grain CANADA oe 0 
an 
Crop Yield = he “el Puteds , —— —~-y Be. ey 


Wheat » Bushels Z (Grain Only) erated Swedish Select, 4 A tae = 0 yie 
Oata 83 ported Canada Big Money sy Growing G Oye ts sone .— New hia. 
anade Growncsee. 


Corn 65 . a ad 
Clover Red 2 Tons 83.0 (Cured Hay) Growler and 4 100g. catalog, wiving 
Not only from the standpoint of pre- A &. BERRY SEED CO., Box 749 oleae bak 


venting erosion and maintaining the 
organic matter content of soils, but also SUDAN GRASS 9&° qe 


in the light of securing available potash | Most woncerfus forage plant. Cheapest and best feed on 
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y earth > 
should greater use be made of rye as a| Si'noney Pull particolats with samples in gar big 
winter cover crop. The turning under | Free. Prof Profit-Shering Seed Guide wonderful 
of one ton of green rye in the spring, 3 - ain Grase Bex in enn tae Aweatcan i ‘ab 
a time when we are preparing the land | 5882 Co., Dept uss éird and Robey 5t., we 
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for corn, will add fully fourteen pounds of 
available plant f for that crop or 
enough to produce the grain yield of 
sixty-five bushels. Where hairy vetch is 
adapted ag a winter cover crop, it has the 
advantage over rye in that it adds almost 
as much potash to the soil besides some 
nitrogen gathered from the air. Crimson 
clover.sown with a grain crop should be a 
favorite combination in parts of the coun- 
where it grows well. 





owhere uld land needing potash 
be left idle between crops or after crop | 
failures. Loss of potash thru leaching 


from such soils can be prevented by seed-| 
ing the land to millet or other so-called | 
quick growing, rank feeders which work 
on the reserve supply of plant food only 
to yield the fruits of their labor to the 
following cash crop. 
These suggestions may seem to present 
oo new and startling discoveries, but it 
is hoped that they may at least awaken 
an appreciation of some of the surest 
means available to the thinking farmer 
of nee drawing on his soil fer- 
tility reserve fund during a period when 
no other alternative remains. Fortu- 
nately, potash is one of the most abundant 
lant food elements contained in the soil. 
t is usually more plentiful in the subsoil 
than in the layer turned by the plow. 
Thus by growing deep feeding crops and 
by practicing deeper tillage the surface 
soil is bound to be enriched in this element. 


CULTIVATING AND RESEEDING 
THE PASTURE 

An occasional farmer will reseed and 
encourage the growth of the better kind 
of in his pastures; but the rule is 
to let grasses take care of themselves. As 
a result the average cornbelt pasture is 
per, less than one-half the fo 
t should if given proper attention. While 
blue grass is adapted to a larger area and 
under favorable conditions yields a 
greater percentage of nutrients than any 
other species, still it does not actually 
grow more than five or six months in the 
year. From the time the seed ripens 
about the 20th of June until the fall 





rains come there is very little growth. 
In many cases this period of slow growth 
ing clover 


—~ ; be supplemented by 
and timothy with a disc drill, which does 
not injure the blue grass sod, but simpl 
loosens the surface and covers the sf 
If the sod is tough and heavy it will pay 
to cut it both ways with the dise drill. 
This will assist in conserving mois- 
ture which will run into slits made in the 
sod by the drill wheels and soak into the 
soil ins of running off. 

The clover and timothy seed will start 
into growth and by the time the blue 
po ceases growth the plants will fill 

and furnish grazing at a time when it 
is needed most. A little additional feed 
in the pasture during July and August 
will help out wonderfully in maintaining 
the stock in good condition. The clovers 
are t drough resisters and serve as an 
excellent ees to the blue . 

Seeding blue grass pastures with clover 
and timothy prevents the h of rag- 
weed and other undesirable kinds of 
weeds. Jt furnishes a better balanced 
feed for the stock and the clovers help to 
furnish nitrogen for the blue grass. It 
is hard to improve a blue grass pasture 
when it is in ae peimetion, but if the 
stand is not perfect the clovers and 
grasses will prove of great value in keep- 
ing down the weed growths and creati 


conditions for the blue grass to gain f 
possession of the soil, besides furnishing 
an excellent quality of grazing for the 
stock to tide them over the summer 
months.—L, J. M., IL. 








| Why force each family-member to exposure of rain, storm and 





PME tints; 
KAUSTINE COMPANY, Dept. 1128, Buffalo, N. Y. also Toronto, Ont. 
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Don’t Pot Your Trees 


Spade-dug holes, like pots, . 
: 





confine and cramp the roots. 
Set your trees out in blasted 
holes. Stop the big percentage 
of early losses. Make them 
aed sturdy, hearty and fast. 

ash in on your investment 
— by getting earlier 


Sy yi 


wi Pee 
Red Cross Farm Powder 
i: icra J pncecn ne Nene ta bored beni lightens labor and increases profits. 
in gk cen do ate aso Hy the earth, oa’ bebten 
ctical Proofs rootage provides increased nourishment 
E.J Leese aire: Tenn.) for young trees. It rejuvenates old trees 
Bays: “] would not set trees with- and makes them bear. 


























on es —— — = Fanon GET THIS BIG BOOK FREE 
nt.” mond bes the use of Red Cross Farm Powder for 
tree planting i iling, ditching and 





3. CK Sa } Penna) says: 
“Blasted trees the finest fu the 
orchard.” 







Write 
O. C. Laworrerp; Calif.) says: 
“Planted 141000 tren with dyna Handbook of Explosives No. 138 
vi land 
$15 to $200 per acre in less than E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
a@ year. Wilmington, Delaware 










MADE Concrete Mixer 






PLANS FREE 


= Just send me your name on a postcard 
day. I will send Jon by return mail, Absolutel, 
F. blue-print plans and complete instructions for 
building & practi thoroughly proven home-made 
concrete mixer. Don't send a cent—just write and the 


plans will come, and come promptly. Hundreds have 
Dood these plansouccessfully. So can you. This mixer is 


E FARMERS’ OWN CONCRETE PLANT 


You can make it with a few 2 x 6’s, an oak barrel 

ond 0 fow castings, I will tell you just what to get, and 

how to cut and fit the material. 

Will mix 24 cu. ft. at a batch, has self-tiiting dump, 

or 1 h. p. engine, will —~ T- men busy, 
Does all the con work around the 

floors, foundations, silos, tanks, 
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the cold? You may now have a comfortable, sanitary toilet 
right next to your bedroom, off the ion aieatinee, a 
there’s no filthy, noxious odors—even in summer—no disease- Faq) 


breeding atmosphere, when you use the 
‘Kaastine 
Closet System 


It’s a permanent, built-in-the-house installation—as 
meat and attractive as any city toilet. Endorsed by 
health authorities everywhere. 


No cesspool, water, sewer or plumbing needed—simply Kaus- 
tine, @ powerful germ-killing disinfectant—surprisingly inex- 
pensive. 


If you seek economical health-protection, solid city-comfort and 
cleanliness, write for beautiful booklet-—write today and state whether 
interested in system for home, school, factory or church. 


= a 
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SUCCESS THRU AN ACCIDENT 
Continued from page 11 
under the water. (Don’t happen any 


more—built a levee.) After some 
forty minutes the flood receded, and say, 


those onions and celery plants were 
certainly a woeful sight to behold— 
muddy, bruised, but still clinging to 


mother earth except a few gross whic 
had started for New Orleans via the creek 
and the Des Moines river. 

Then our luck changed, as it came a 
nice gentle rain, washing the mud off 
the onions and celery. The sun continued 
to shine, so in a few days we started the 
wheel hoes, straightened up the onions, 
getting the whole patch in fair shape 


again. 

All thru those wet spells we had a 
Continuous epidemic of human nature; 
several times each week good old Uncle 
Philo, the “old timer” would stop in on 
his way from the mail box and shoot it 
into us—‘say, how’s yer irrigation work- 
in’? Have much trouble to git water to 
prime yer ) and other gibes too 
numerous for comfort. But “he laughs 
best who laughs last’? was proven true 
before the summer ended. July 10th, we 
had the last soaking rain and then fol- 
lowed forty-seven days of continuous 
drouth with hot winds in August. 

Any farmer who has experienced it, 
knows that a drouth following excessive 
wet is the worst drouth possible—bakes 
the ground like brick, especially where 
it has been stirred a little too wet. We 
got busy; installed the pumpjack and 
engine, hitched onto the pumps or walk- 
ing beam with 2x4 hickory piston drive 
bar; strung out and connected up our 
delivery pipe, laying all on top of the 
ground, cranked the engine and our irri- 
gation passed from theory to practice and 
the practice was certainly gratifying for 
we matured a nice, profitable crop of 
onions that first year, even with the un- 
usually heavy labor cost taxed against 
it. three varieties yielded well, some 
bulbs of prizetakers and silver kings 





h | class. 
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measured over five inches in diameter 
and all were mild and tender, even the 
red globes. 

Along in August when our neighbors’ 
corn was rolling and firing every day, 
our onions, celery and some gold mine 
corn we had planted late, June 20th, be- 
tween potato rows, were all doing first 
Ve irrigated the corn just once 
when in silk, running cold well water 
slowly down each alternate middle; that 
corn made something over 40 bushel per 
acre which was a nice income in addition 
to a good early crop of potatoes which 
we dug after the corn was fully ten inches 
high. “We dug the potatoes with a shovel 
plow, which gave the corn all the culti- 
vation it received, and the furrow left 
was ready to take the water. 

Gravity irrigation is practical and will 
give good results in wide planted field 
crops if the water is pro - applied ; 
running it slowly, very slowly, in the 
bottom of a furrow not less six 
inches deep is the i way; by this 
method the water will not soak and 
settle the loose mulch near the plants 
and start the weeds. Capi attraction 
will take the moisture to corn or 
potato roots. 

During October 1909 the merchants of 
our town gave a pure food show, suns 
prizes for the Pest exhibits of fiel 
orchard and garden produce. We ente 
the contest wivh prizetaker Spanish and 
red globe onions, a peck each, and they 
took first and second prizes, a $25 over- 
coat and $6.50 piano lamp. We had sol 
the silver king crop at 2}4 cents per pound 
as they are poor keeprs; had we placed 
some of these in the contest, we certainly 
would have captured the third prize, 
making a clean sweep, as they were larger 
and better matured than any white 
onions entered. Our average yield of 
onions that first year was nearly 500 
bushels per acre—not. bad when we al- 
lowed for the space occupied by the 
 — stumps and onions lost in the 
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We were well satisfied with our amateur 
effort and pleased that our neighbors 
quit “joshing” us and became quite re- 
spectful when irrigation was mentioned. 

t respect increased as they annually 
viewed our crop during the past six — 
Season of 1910 we again had a profitable 
crop, but 1911 that year of extreme 
drouth, made our garden a veritable gold 
mine. That year our garden was the one, 
only one, green and thrifty oasis in a 
burned desert of gardens and fields in our 
county. Garden truck was in great de- 
mand. Frequently grocers sent their 
wagons out to our garden for n stuff, 
paying us 5 cents YY’ eennit $100 
ton for cabbage; $2.40 to $2.50 per bushel 
for early matured potatoes. Onions sold 
at 344 to 4 cents pound in bags, 
boxes, crates—any old way we chose to 
deliver them. e had ’em—in fact the 
only profitable onion crop in our county. 
That year the intense heat, 95 to 104 
degrees in the shade, day after day with 
fiercely hot winds, compelled us to pump 
from eighteen to twenty-four hours daily, 
owing to rapid evaporation and having 
increased our irrigated area to nearly 
five acres. 

Hundreds of people visited our garden 
‘Sust to see how it looked” and were sur- 
prised to find it green and flourishing 
while theirs at home was burned brown. 
Many of our visitors expressed rise 
that the “cold well water didn’t scald the 
stuff,” to which we invariably replied 
that a light insufficient application of 


d|cold water, or any temperature, would 


likely cause foliage to scald, but our 
fountain spray system completely soaked 
soil as well as vegetatior, causing same 
condition of moisture as would be pro- 
duced by a good, steady rain. That 1911 
season, clearly proved the efficiency of 
cold well water irrigation to produce 
— and other garden crops on lowa 
soi 

Season of 1912 we planted our regular 
crop of prizetaker qniaoena also a new 
variety, the gigantic gibralter, that pro- 
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114-Inch Wheel Base 
30-35 Horse Power 


$795 


satisfaction 
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ther Five-Passenger Pric Four Cylinder, 30-35 Horse Power, high- 

In Ei - Speed, long stroke Motor, longer wheel base than 
man 3 costing several hun 
y designs 


Touring Car or Three- 
Passenger“Clover Leaf” and 
Roadster. 


Roomy.ComfortableandPo 
Our 1916 ELCAR is built for those who 
fort, style, power, 


want com- 
durability and all-round 
at moderate 


S$ more, 
to any car at any price, 


value that is 


Elkhart Carriage & Motor Car Co., C750 Beardsley Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 


The ELCAR has electric starting and lighting,vacuum 
gasoline feed, demountable rims, full-floating axle and 
every up-to-date feature and equipment Sat snes to goes to 
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Get My 


Price—FIRST 


Freight Prepaid—30° Days’ Free Trial 


I want to quote youa price that will cause you to sit right apand take notice oa Poguates, best plow 


ever turned a furrow. 


can do it because we are the actual manufacturers, and se 


Get posted at once on our low prices and you will realize the big saving to 
factory. 


you when you order direct from our 


MONMOUTH 


I say to you that the 


oncans PLOW 


~ 
will prove easier for you to handle, easier on your horses and will do your work 
better than any plow you can buy, regardless of price, It's ——_ the only 


plow that actually carries the beams on 
eo fiction. Single Bail and Horse Lift; -" 


of the frame. 


ALL SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 


REIGHT PREPAID, 80 YOU KNOW EXACTLY 
HAT YOUR PLOW I8 GOING TO COsT YOU 


I'll give you a chance to prove every statement I make, and we'll pay the ‘‘damages’*—freight both Ne ag i 


Spike Tooth Harrows, Grain 


down” in a single assertion. I want to tell you all about these plows and our other implements—Cultivators, Disc - St. 
Drills, Mowers, Rakes, F Gates and other farm tools—all sold at factory Satis- onmouth 49 So. 
east ath a Oo Plow Factory, f225o;20 
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Highly Efficient Motors Demand the Best Plugs 


They get them too, as witness 
a 


have adopted AC Spark Plugs as standard equipment. 
Chalmers Empire K Oakland Scripps-Booth 
Chandler Enger ae Oldsmobile Sunes 
Chase ) pS + Lexin ~- . e. Singer 
Apperson Cole . M. e en one ) ~~ oa 
Brockway Daniels Haynes Maxwell Peerless United Truck 
— Dodge Hupmobile oom" Pic" =—‘Velio 
e u ot 
a. & ~ Jackson a Reo Westcott 
Case T Dort Kissel Kar National Saxon Wilcox Trux 


Special A C Plugs are also furnished for Fords, Overlands and Studebakers. 
a set of AC Spark Plugs and note the difference in your car’s efficiency. 


pany, Flint, Michigan 
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duced at the rate of 810 bushels per acre 
of nice bright, straw colored bulbs, very 
mild and tender. It is the onion grown 
most extensively in Spain and comes to 
this country in crates branded “Denia” 
Spain, retailing usually at six to 10 cents 
per pound. Following our usual practice, 
we rented empty storerooms in town to 
store our crop from August 25th, our 
usual harvest time, until the cooler 
weather of late September and October, 
when the demand is better. That year, 
1912, the onion crop was big everywhere 
and the common varieties sold locall 
at 35 to 60 cents. We displayed and ad- 
vertised our big gibralters and _prize- 
takers at the store rooms and sold out 
at an average price of $1.25 per bushel, 
clearing a handsome margin on the crop. 
Cost of production was low that year 
as we irrigated only three times, twice for 
drouth, once to dissolve a 100 pound - 
acre top dressing of nitrate of soda. We 
failed to apply any potash or phosphates 
and regretted it, as many fine bulbs weigh- 
ing 15 to 24 ounces d+veloped heart rot 
ont spoiled, due to excess of nitrogen from 
barn manure and the nitrate of soda used 
without potash and phosphate to balance 
the ration. Our experience has proven 
that 25 tons of barn manure per acre, 
applied once in two years provides suffi- 
cient humus; to this we add 500 to 1000 
pounds, owing to varying soil type and 
degree of fertility, per acre each year of 
a good 2-8-10 commercial fertilizer; apply 
manure in the fall and the fertilizer just 
before harrowing and planting in_ the 
spring, usually about April Ist. Then 
about July Ist to 10th, after the young 
bulbs attain about “nickle size’ we first 
deluge our onions with the fountains 
until we have a film or thin sheet of water 
over the entire surface, then sow broad- 
cast 100 pounds per acre of nitrate of 
soda, turn the fountains on again at once 
to cause a slight surface movement of 
water to spread the xitrate solution 


equally, thus avoiding excess of nitrate 
in spots which will cause heart rot or 
black blight and consequent loss. 

Onions are great feeders on potash and 
when grown in soil with that element 
deficient are almost sure to be soft and 

r keepers. An easy test can be made 
in the home garden by applying a bushel 
of unleached wood ashes on a square rod; 
then test the keeping quality of onions 
grown in this area with others grown 
where fibrous manure alone is used. The 
ashes should be well mixed into the top 
six inches of soil, re before planting. 
Wood ash is about 3 to 5 percent potas 
with ing content of lime and phos- 
phate, no humus, hence some fibrous 
manure should be used with the ashes. 

In growing the Spanish type of onions 
they should be thinned to three inches 
apart, a good loose soil mulch maintained 
at all times, but avoid drawing and hea 
_ing the soil around the plants as the bulbs 
develop better when allowed to grow 
24 to3{ above ground level. 

In producing mild Spanish onions we 
have found the most essential element to 
insure profitable production to be irri- 

tion; with any and all kinds of plant 
foods present in the soil the onion crop 
will fail, be small, tough and strong, 


garden, attach it to the pressure tank in 
the cellar or pump direct from a windmill 
or engine driven pump, and he will have 
a rain cloud ~— ready, assuring green 
“garden sass” summer, in spite of 
severest drought. It makes a fine job 
and a good chance for Johnnie, Willie or 
grandpa to study the best, modern method 
of raising garden truck; such an outfit will 
soon pay for itself and last ten years or 
more. So many Johnnies, Willies and 
Foxy Grandpas have been developing 
ideas in growing Spanish onions in our 
neighborhood the past three years, that 
their combined production is becoming 
troublesome competition for yours truly. 


AN IDEAL SEED-BED 

In forming a bed for tomato, cabbage or 
other pants that will be transplanted, a 
fine plan is to choose a sheltered, south- 
side spot; pile weeds, corn-stalks, brush 
and odd chunks of wood on it, and set fire 
to the heap. 

When the fire dies down, take the spade 
and turn up the ground where the fire was 
built. This thoroly mixes the ashes from 
the fire with the soil, fertilizing it; while 
the heat of the fire destroyed many insects, 
worms, etc., together with their eggs, in 
that particular spot. 

As soon as the ground is cooled off 





without plenty of moisture to carry the 

lant foods in solution so the small, hair 
ike roots, may take up and drink in the 
necessary foods. A poor impoverished 
steer makes poor beef, tough eating; like- 
wise an onion when starved and not well 
“fattened’’ to maturity. Any farmer who 
is fortunate in having a strong well, 
river, creek, or pond near enough to his 
garden to be available can have much 
home garden luxury and comfort by in- 
vesting in a couple of hundred feet of 
1% inch pipe; a dozen 14x1}4x1 inch 
tees; a dozen 1 inch nipples and a dozen 
sprinkler nozzles, the latter costing about 

50 





sufficiently, sprinkle the seeds lightly 
over the surface of the bed, draw the rake 
over the dirt a few times, and carefully 
ee some fine brush across it, to prevent 
the birds and chickens from damaging the 
bed. On nights when the temperature 
seems to foretell a frost, toss some straw 
or hay over the bed, or spread an old 
blanket or carpet over it.—M. C, 


When you apply the dormant spray of 
lime-sulphur, coat your hands well with 
vaseline, or other grease, this will keep 
the strong solution from chafing your 
hands. It is also sometimes necessary to 
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EFFICIENT FARM EQUIPMENT 


A Question That Affects Net Profits 





MPLEMENTS 
| and equipment ff 

bear a close re- 
lationship to the 
labor . Im- 
ag machinery 
1as lessened muc 
of the work on the 
farm, and, where conditions were favor- 
able, reduced the cost, altho that does not 
always follow. In many instances it is 
advantageous to employ labor-saving 
machinery, even if the cost is no greater 
without the machine. 

Depreciation of implements is a heavy 
item owing to natural wear, carelessness 
in handling or toareduction m price of the 
implement or improvement which renders 
it less desirable. An expensive implement 
will prove unprofitable, no matter how 
efficiently it will do its work, if used for 
only a small amount of work, "because the 
popes of fixed charges "which must 

yorne by each acre or crop unit is too 
large. The remedy lies in roducing 
enough of certain crops to make the invest- 
ment in improvements profitable. 

Every farm should have a suitable set 
of plows. Slipshod methods, or plows 
and lack of power to do a good job leaves 
its mark in poor crops for two or three 
years after the mistake is made. A twelve 
or fourteen inch walking plow is indis- 
pensable for small areas like gardens, fruit 
plantations and fence rows. For general 
field work a fourteen or sixteen inch sulky 
plow rigged for three or four horses seems 
to give the best satisfaction. If the fields 
are large enough a two bottom plow is 
prefers aie, using more horses. It is never 
economical to use a large plow unless one 
has enough horses to at it to advan- 
tage. 

If one has enough horses a double dise 
harrow should be used. A single disc 
must be used on farms where only three or 
four horses are kept. A spring tooth har- 
row, a smoothing harrow and land roller 
are necessary tillage implements. Single, 
double and five-tooth cultivators are 
handy tools on any farm. For general 
field work the two-horse riding or walking 
cultivator is necessary. For large fields 
two row cultivators are coming into popu- 
lar use. Several forms of these cultivators 
are on the market so that one can choose 
one suited to the particular needs of his 
crops and soil. The kind of shovel designs 
onl attachments will depend largely upon 
the character of the crops and types of 
soil. 

A corn planter and grain drill are neces- 
sary on every cornbelt farm. Corn plant- 
ing machines are built to plant two rows 
at once and operate either as a drill or a 
check rower. Grain drills should have 
grass seeder attachments and fertilizer 
attachments. Practically all of the field 
planting can be done with these two 
machines. There are hand corn planters 
and hand broadcast seeders that are useful 
at times, but not generally. Where pota- 
toes are an especial field crop especial 
machinery will be needed. th corn 

jlanters and grain drills have special 
feat ures that should be carefully con- 
sidered before buying. 

There is almost an endless variety of 
harvesting tools made for general and 
especial crops. On the average cornbelt 
farm the grain binder and corn binder are 
the most essential. For the corn binder 
may be substituted other forms of cutters 
Whether or not it will pay to invest in 
these implements will depend upon the 
acreage of corn and moll grain one is 
gowws and whether or not he can 

is crops cut at the proper time. 

The mowing machine, rake, hay tedder 
hay loader and unloading tools are all 
necessary in the hay field. The mowing 
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machine may have 
cutting bars vary- 
ing from four to 
eight feet according 
to the size of the 
hay fields. Where 
the hay loader is 
used a side-delivery 
rake is essential. Every farmer should 
have peed wagons and harnesses to appear 
in public with; also standard farm wagons 
with hay frames, a light one-horse wagon 
and extra sets of low wheels for at least 
one large wagon. A manure spreader is 
necessary. A lime and fertilizer spreader 
will pay for itself in two years where these 
materials are used with the crops. 

The selection of the gas engine demands 
rare discrimination. A cod pa — en- 
gine will prove a iuchie of nm to the 
equipment of the cornbelt a ‘Most of 
the engines made by well known firms are 
reliable. On thousands of farms one can 
find gasoline engines that have been in 
almost constant use for eight or ten years, 
with scarcely any repairs. The engine is 
a productive part of the farm equipment, 
= more expensive man an horse 
l t rapidly pays for itself over and 
over again in getting work out of the many 
machines which it operates. 

The farm tractor is ready for the man 
who has a sufficient number of acres to 
make its use profitable. It enables one to 
keep his work in advance of the season 
and cut down on the number of work 
horses employed on the farm. Another 
thing about the farm tractor that many 
economists have overlooked is the fact 
that it enables a farmer to keep more brood 
mares and raise better colts. By perform- 
ing much of the real hard work on the 
farm, it gives the mares a better chance to 
raise colts. With a tractor to do the plow- 
ing and harrowing the farm horses may be 
employed at cultivating, crop tending and 
lighter work than is the case where they 
have to do all of the work. 

Cornbelt farming is pretty thoroly 
established on a permanent scheme. The 
man who has adequate equipment, not too 
much, will derive pleasure and profit from 
its use. Let the equipment be in harmony 
with the character of the farm, the value 
of the land and the amount of worki 
ital you have available.—C. B. F., 


WHITE AND YELLOW SWEET 
CLOVER 
“Would it be all right to use yellow 
blossomed sweet clover for building up 
farm land? I would like to sow ut 
twenty-five acres of it and turn it under 


next fall for fertilizer. I have had good 
success in <a” the white blossomed 
variety.’ , lowa. 


Y elow w sweet clover is just as beneficial 
to the soil and as a green manure crop as 
white sweet clover. It is a somewhat 
ranker grower than the white sweet 
clover and for this reason there would be 
more growth to be turned under in the 
fall. The seed of the yellow sweet clover 
is considerably cheaper than the other 
and this might be taken into consideration 
when decidi which variety to grow. 
However, taking everything into consider- 
ation, it would probably be better policy 
to sow the white variety. If additional 
hay were needed one or more crops could 
be cut and saved before turning the 
clover under in the fall. Also, the field 
could be pastured if desired or a seed crop 
could be harvested. It would no doubt 
be advisable to sow the white sweet 
clover rather than the yellow. 


It is important to have uniform material 
in road building, whatever that material 
may be. This lack is responsible for wavi- 
ness and chuck holes. 
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A practical, accurate instrument with the com- 
plicated adjustments left out. Enables the farmer 
to solve many little engineering problems for 
which he would find a high priced engineer's 
transit confusing. No training needed. 

Write for FREE Book No. 20-DE, “The Use of 
the Starrett Transit." This ex- 
plains clearly just how to work 
out your problems. 


The L. S. Starrett Co. 
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While the writer for some time has 
pursued certain definite methods in the 
pape of ground on which oats were 
to be sown, I have noticed that rarely 
do two farmers follow the same plans. 
Wishing to test the merits of various 
methods, I selected four strips of land in 
the same field, and treated each plot 
differently in preparing and seeding to 
oats, as follows: 

Strip No. 1, received no working at all 
before seeding; the seed was merely sown 
on the corn-stubble. A discing followed 
the seeding, and the ground then was 
leveled down with a spike-tooth harrow. 

As soon as the oats came up on this 
strip, I observed that the stand was light. 
I charged this to the fact that some of 
the grain was covered entirely too deep 
for a “surface” growth like oats; while 
several grains which fell on the strips that 
were not worked well, between the two 
sections of the disc, received little or no 
covering, and frequently did not germinate. 

On strip No. 2, I first disced the land, 
sowed the oats, and followed this with a 
spike-tooth harrowing. 

The stand of plants on this strip was 
better than on strip No. 1, the seed falling 
on the moist ground, which was left 
slightly rough by the discing, and prac- 
tically every grain of it being covered 
at a uniform depth that would insure 
germination. 

Strip No. 3, was seeded on the corn- 
stubble; then disced twice (lap-liscing, 
instead of cross-discing). A good har- 
rowing followed the discing. 

This method gave better results than 
either of the first two, and is accounted 
for by the fact that the second or lap- 
discing stirred the deep-covered seed 
back toward the surface, at the same 
time, leaving the seed-bed in ideal con- 
dition. The lap-discing also worked the 
soil usually skipped Fond the two 
sections of the disc, and left sufficient 
grain there to seed that strip. 

Still, many seeds were covered entirely 
too deep by this method of sowing, and 
the plan employed by many _ farmers 
(that of discing and cross-discing after 
sowing,) is even more undesirable than 
the lap-discing after sowing. 

On strip No. 4, I lap-disced the ground 
before sowing the oats; that is, at each 
“round” of the disc, one-half of it was 
allowed to reach over onto the ground 
already worked. This gave a double 
working, but left the land practically 
level, while cross-disced ground is left 
much rougher. After the oats were sown, 
the spike-tooth harrow was used, the same 
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| Get Full Powe 


Your tractor needs all the power it can develop, both in 
pulling and stationary use—two good reasons for installing 
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PISTON RINGS 

To get full power you must have good compression, and 
that’s why you've got to use \senfRece Rings. And, 
besides stopping gas leakage, they keep the oil out of the 
cylinders so that you're not troubled with carbon fouling 
spark plugs and valve seats. They are strong and 
durable—never lose fit or bearing. Cannot wear or 
score the cylinders. 

(eentReee Piston Rings are made in ail sizes 


—easily installed. You can get them from 
your supply dealer. If he hasn't them— 
write us, giving his name. We'll see that you 
are suppli 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co.,2825 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Send for FREE. booklet—*To Have and 
to Hold Power”. It tells all about com- 
pression and what LmantRoce efficiency J ' 

means. al § — 
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Save half the time and labor and have a better seedbed. ; rro 
Use a Cutaway (Ciarx) Double Action Harrow. _ Its rigid Disk Ha ws 
main frame causes the rear disks to cut and turn all the land and Plows 


left by the fore disks—and with equal force. It will 


Quickly Cut, Pulverize and Level 


the tonghest plowed land. The Cvraway disks are of cutlery stee 
Sorged sharp—and they penetrate deep without bringing up can —. 
trash, Dustproof, oil-soaked, hardwood bearings and perfect balance 
make light draft. Tongue truck not required —close hitch. Many 
Curaway(CLarx)Harrowsin use 25 years and still giving splendid service 
There's a Cutaway for every need and a size for every requirement. It 


your dealer has not the genuine Cutraw i 
ay nb away, write us direct. Be sure to 


book, ‘The Soil and 
Its Tillage.” Plan 
now for better crops, 


THE CUTAWAY 
HARROW COMPANY 


47 MAIN STREET 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 





as on all other strips. 

While there was no great difference 
between the yields on strips No. 3 and 4, 
that on No. 4 was the Lessias in the 
whole field. On this strip, none of the| 
seed was cove so deep but that it) 
came up, and the ground was more uni-| 
formly covered with oat plants than on 
any of the other strips. The evenness of 
the ground, caused by the lap-discing, 
accounted for this uniformity of stand, 
and made for a heavier yield of grain; 
while the pleasure of harvesting over such 
a smooth surface was no small item to be 
considered.—M. C., So. Iowa. 





A good shelterbelt not only adds to the 
attractiveness of a farm but also is of real 
economic value. Mr. McDonald is an 
authority on the subject and you should 
read his article, page 12. 
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of every type, as well as Tanks, Silos, Roofing and 
all forms of exposed sheet metal work, will give 


greatest service and resistance to rust—if made from 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Gsivenizea sheets 


Plichest quality Galvanized Sheets manutactured. Actuai time and weather 

ee proves th: ese sheets last longest under service conditions. Always dema 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE and accept no substitute. Look forthe Keystone added below 
the Apollo trade-mark—it insures durability and lasting satisfaction. Sold , lead- 
ing dealers. Every farmer and owner of buildings should havea copy of our ‘‘Better 
. Buildings’ booklet containing full information relative to formed metal producta, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsourgh, Pa. 
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MAMMOTH CLOVER FOR SEED 


By OMAR R. ABRAHAM, Indiana 





HRUOUT the central 

west there has prob- 

ably never been a 
legume that has helped so 
much to retain the fertility 
of the farm as the mammot 
English clover, which is 
known locally as big clover 
and sapling clover, the lat- 
tername being given from 
the fact that it is a very 
rank grower. It is not un- 
common for this clover to 
attain a height of five or six 
feet on good soil in a proper 
sort of growing season, were 
it lifted up from the ground. 

Where big clover grows, 
the soil always becomes 
very loose and lively. Just 
why it does so in a more 
marked degree than with 
other clover is hard to say, 
but it is a fact nevertheless. 

English clover seed does 
not differ in appearance 
from the little red or June 
clover seed, there being no 
one so expert that they can 
tell the seed of the two 
varieties apart. Therefore, 
you must depend on the honesty of your 
seedsman, or of the grower. ‘The time and 
manner of seeding does not materially | 
diter from that of the June clover, and 
conditions that favor one will also favor 
the other for a reasonable period after 
sowing. | 

Stands of big clover are secured in| 
numerous ways thruout this section, the | 
most common being that of sowing during 
the spring on wheat, and every farmer has 
his notion of when this should be, the most 
common notion being that of sowing in 
February or early March when the ground 
is frozen and honeycombed. Others get 
as good a set by sowing in April when the 
ground is dry enough to be filled with little 
cracks, the seed falling therein. However 
the w.iter’s plan is the surer, tho more | 
laborious, and consists of sowing half the | 
amount of seed in February while the 
ground is honeycombed and the other half 
three or four weeks later crosswise of the 
first. sowing. If only one of these seedings 
grow there is an ample stand; if both grow 
‘“there’s a heap,” but none too much. The 
period elapsing between sowings should 
cover three weeks at least. ‘This gives 
each sowing different conditions under 
which to germinate and start growing. 
Ten pounds per acre of the mammoth seed | 
is plenty, and I have known excellent 
stands secured with seven pounds per acre. 

A Biennial 

Mammoth clover lives two years and | 
dies,which we call a biennial, and as a rule 
the first summer nothing is done with it, 
except that in some eases it is pastured 
lightly in the fall. Where there are many 
ground mice it is best to pasture some in 
the fall, as the tramping of stock is any- | 
thing but a pleasure to the mice, and they 
hunt unmolested quarters. If let alone 
they often get so plentiful that during the 
winter they will cut off a great deal of 
clover, making many bald spots in the field 
to grow up to weeds. 

For hay mammoth clover is not con- 
sidered first class, and is very rarely har- | 
vested for that purpose, except when sown | 
with timothy; the mixture makes very | 
fine hay. However, mammoth clover is | 
usually sown with two points in view; for | 
the seed crop and for the benefit to the soil. | 
If let alone to grow as it wishes it will do 
the latter all right, but if a good yield of 
seed is expected it must be handled 
properly. 

We all know how a damaged tree pro- 
duces fruit, and how a weed cut off tries 











| which if left unobstructed would send up 


burr if cut off only a few 
days before frost comes, or 
in other words how plants 
strive to reproduce when 
injured, and this is the 
case with mammoth clover. 
Its growth must be checked 
to induce it to produce seed. | 

Some growers clip the) 
crop about the time it be- 
gins to show the first blos- 
soms,, Others roll it down 
flat with a weighted roller, 
while still others pasture it 











off thruout the spring and | 
early summer, and the lat-| 
ter has given much the best _ 
results, when properly 
handled. The pasturin 

must begin early an 

enough stock turned on to 
keep it eat off pretty close. 
At the proper time, which 
differs in different localities, 
the stock must be taken off. 
Stock is usually off about 
the first h of June. 
Reproduction then begins 
to take place, the heads 
form and many shoots come from a crown 





but few. Thus the seed capacity is greatly 
increased, 





_ Aclover harvester is used in seed grow- 

ing sections which dumps the mown plants 

in bunches, where they lay for a few da 

or even weeks, until they are thoroly c 

and dry, when they are loaded onto wagons 
Thrash- 


| and thrashed by a elover huller. 


ing should never be done when there is 
any dampness in the straw; much seed is 
wasted by thrashing after the dew begins 
to fall in the afternoon, or before it is 
thoroly dried in the forenoon. 

Big clover which is allowed to grow up 
and fall down rarely seeds to amount to 
much. This ean be traced to a number of 
reasons. ‘There is a great quantity of 
chaff or straw, as you please to call it 
after thrashing. is should be spread 
back on the field promptly, or used as an 
absorbent in the stables, and hauled out 





and spread as manure. 


Where the lay of the land will permit, it | 57 94 


is always advisable to plow this clover 
stubble in late fall, winter, or early spring 
that the great amount of straw turn 

under may have an opportunity to absorb 
the spring rains, which in turn may be 
given out to the corn plants during hot 
and dry days of summer. Possibly I am 





renee my subject a trifle, but these 
points outside of seed production I wished 
to mention, as they are very essential. 


For a soil improver we have never 


found any legume quite so good as big 
clover, for all types of soils, acid soils 
included, and we expect to continue to 
sow it in preference to June clover, mak- 
ing our hay crop from alfalfa. 


SAWDUST FOR FERTILIZER 

“T am about ready to purchase sawdust 
for bedding my stock. I would like to 
know its effect as fertilizer.”—J. 8. C., 
Mich. 

While sawdust makes good litter or 
bedding for stock of all kinds, it is not 
as valuable as straw or other forms of 
litter for fertilizing purposes. As a matter 
of fact sawdust has no particular fer- 
tilizing value and a great amount of it 
would of necessity have to be added to 
the soil before enough fertility would be 
realized to be noticeable. Sawdust is a 
fairly convenient material to use in saving 
both the liquid and solid manure. 
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The Adams Seed Co., 
Box 176, DECORAH, IOWA 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 3:299-000 of them at $1.50 to 
C.S.PERDUE, BOX 1, SHOWELL, MD. 


Read the ads in this month’s issue. 
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SEEDING CLOVER WITH WHEAT 


Good stands of clover are too rare 
because difficult to secure, and at the 
same time too desirable to be jeapordized 
by a promiscous scattering of the seed 
upon a frosted soil. It is true that many 
farmers have secured good stands of 
clover by sowing the seed on a frosted 
wheat field and trusting in Providence to 
furnish the kind of weather necessary to 
wash the seed down into the ground where 
it will germinate and start into growth. 

Under ordinary farm conditions it will 
pay to delay the seeding a few days until 
one can go over the wheat fields with a 
light harrow with the teeth set well 
aslant and loosen up the surface soil, sow 
the seed and follow with a weeder. This 
insures a@ more even germination of the 
clover seed and the tiny plants will be 
down where the roots will gain a better 
foothold and be able to go thru long 
periods of drouth in better condition than 
is the case when they are growing u 
thru huge cracks in the soil thru whic 
moisture quickly evaporates. 

The benefits to the wheat crop follow- 
ing the use of the harrow and weeder are 
not generally realized. If the spring is 
dry the use of these implements destroys 
many weeds and prevents the loss of soil 
moisture. By making a hospitable home 
for our clover seed and protecting = 
resultant plants from robbery by weeds 
we are helping to increase the yield of 
the wheat crop. Cold, dark cracks in the 
ground, with walls of hard, baked mud 
are not suited to the tiny seeds from 
which we expect a profit. 

Men of vision do not place all their 
hope and faith in the rains coming to 
wash their seed into the ground and 
cover it to a uniform depth, albeit they 
know that a finely pulverized, loose aan 
friable seed bed, stored with moisture, 
and in chemical and physical union with 
its underlying strata is one of the funda- 
mentals of a maximum stand of clover. 
—J. Lester. 


IN THE BOTTOM OF THE FURROW 

The dise harrow run ahead of the plow 
prepares the bottom of the furrow for 
mereased crop yields. It cuts up the 
manure and trash, refines the soil particles 
on the surface, and helps to secure a close 
connection between the lower soil and 
the furrow slice. If the bottom of the 
furrow is not properly prepared so that 
the air, heat and fermentation in the soil 
can be controlled so as to give the follow- 
ing ¢rop a full allowance of the necessities 
of growth the yield is sure to be di- 
minished, 

Cover coarse trash in the bottom of the 
furrow and no amount of after tillage on 
the surface can rectify the mistake. It 
creates conditions unfavorable for the 
conservation of moisture by shutting off 
all capillary connection with the occa 
and prevents the plant roots from pene- 
trating the soil in search of food and 
moisture. If the bottom of the furrow is 
full of hugh lumps, trash and clods the 
furrow slice settles slowly and dries out 
quickly, very much to the detriment of 
the crop. 

In preparing for the wheat crop many 
farmers find that a few days work wit 
the dise harrow saves risk, time and 
horsepower. By discing the ground as 
soon as possible after the crops are har 
vested and working up an earth mulch 
on the surface, prevents baking down and 
drying out so that fields thus treated may 
be plowed easily and effectively at times 
when adoining fields are too dry to be 
plowed. If you want to have soil condi- 
tions favorable at the bottom of the 
furrow; if you want to secure an abundant 
supply of plant food for your crops; if 
you want to conserve soil moisture for 
your crops; and if you want to conserve 
the strength of your horses, use the disc 
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 OilPull 
4 Means This 


WHE the price of gasoline steadily 
going up, the 5000 owners of 

«= Rumely OilPull tractors have one more big ad- 
4 # vantage over the other fellow. 


i Why? Because the OilPull will successfully burn kero- 
I} sene and lower grades of oil fuels at all loads, under all 
"| conditions, all the time. It simply has no equal when it 
| | comes to handling cheap fuels. 




























| Just figurewhat that means now with gasoline double the cost 
—it means that an OilPull cuts the cost of operation in half. 


- But low running expense isn’t all. The OilPull is built to 

last, and is as good at belt jobs as on the draw-bar. It is 
|} throttle governed, the power is steady and uniform. All 
working parts are protected. It is oil cooled—no bother 


24 with cooling water, no danger of radiator freezing. 
n Two sizes—15-30 and 30-60 horsepower. 
i. The catalog tells the story—ask our nearest branch. 


Advance-Rumely lines include Rumely traction plows, the light weight 
li GasPull tractor and the new All Purpose small farm tractor, threshers, 

steam engines, hullers and huskers—all dependable machines and 
i backed by Advance-Rumely service. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO. 


La Porte (Incorporated) Indi 






There’s Only One OilPall— 
Rumely, La Porte 





then decice whether you want to keep it or not you pay us 
The Faultless Stump develops greater power, 
with less strain on the team and the machine, andis easier 
and safer tohandlethanany otherstump 


Free es much valuable and 
reliable information on clearing ‘tat 
{ 


TT IFIELD SEEDS 22 Z= 
Sold at Cost Plus One Small 
Plan Bef. 
for extra high quality, tested seeds. 





8 UJ Y t R S Sold on approval. Seti Satisfaction or money back. If we can't save you money we 
y two gy for Grass Seeds. We have re- 
Me ay 3 — a alfa oe, Sweet Clover $5.40. 

Alsike Clover and Timothy $5.00 per bu. all oa Field Seeds at 

prices. Wen are endiies Grass and Field Seed Special 

on a Froit-Gharing Pian. at bed-rock prices. Write for our big Seed Guide, 
the most complete, scientific, practical planter’s gmde ever printed. Write for our Free 
Samples of Seeds you want to buy. Lh J our low prices and tells how you can 
save money on better quality and share in the profits. It means money to you. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL SEED CO., Dept. 219, 43d and Roby Street, Chicago, Ii. 








harrow ahead of your plows.—L. J M. 
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TREE FRUITS FOR THE FARM 


Planting and Caring for the Trees 


By D. 7. HENRICKSON 


tion to neglect the trees once they are planted. If 

the best land the farm affords cannot be devoted to 

the trees, then orcharding should become no part of the 
farming operations, but if the needed attention can be 
provided, a fruit area should be set out on every farm this 
spring. The largest plantings should be of apples and 
peaches for these are the two fruits in 
greatest demand. Cherries ought also 
to be planted rather extensively, 
especially the sgur kinds, for the de- 
mand for them is rapidly increasing. 
Pears of the high quality come next in 
point of profit call; rapid selling while 
lums and quinces bring up the rear. 

‘hen the proper conditions exist, how- 
ever, & block of each ought to be 
planted. 

The apple is a rank feeder and must 
have a deep rich soil to grow at its best. 
The land must be naturally or arti- 
ficially underdrained and situated 7 
where the air drain is also good. 


Tt 40 much money is involved in an orchard proposi- 


clayey or gravelly loam suits the trees 
best. In fact apples will grow well in 
any soil not too light, providing it is 
deep and naturally moist. When once planted, apple trees are 
liable to hold their position for fifty to one hun years. As 
a consequence thoro preparation of the soil must be attended to. 
The ground must be made fine and fertile to a good depth 
Shallow tillage in preparing the area will not do. The entire 
area should be plowed whenever possible or large ets made 
in the field for mdividual trees. Apple lands should be heavily 
manured before the trees are set and the manure plowed under. 
The manure is not only needed for best growth of the trees, 
but to enrich the soil for luxuriant growth of winter cover cro 
to protect the trees during cold weather and add humus to the 
land. 

One or two year old trees may be set, but from a training and 
rapid growth standpoint the younger trees are best, providing 
they are strong and healthy. If the soil is rich at the beginning 
trees can be brought along to bearing age by fertilizing them 
with bonemeal, an occasional dressing of manure and cover 
crops. One pound of bonemeal should be applied per tree the 
first year, two pounds the second and the amount increased a 
pound per tree each year. When the trees begin to bear, more 
potash is needed and at that time fifty bushels of wood ashes or 
a quarter ton of nitrate of potash may be applied in spring. 
Each August a leguminous cover crop should be sown to remain 
upon the land until early spring. Every spring the orchard 
should be plowed, fertilized, pm cultivated at weekly to ten- 
day intervals. 

The trees should be given ample room. The smaller growing 
sorts may be set thirty-five to ety feet. A good distance for 
all varieties under proper management is thirty-three feet 
aparteach way. When one year old whips are used for planting 
the trees should be cut back to from two to two and a half feet, 
causing the head to form low. Subsequent pruning should be 
with the intent of broading the top and keeping it open and 


symmetrical. 


line shows 


The Peach Orchard 

Peaches will thrive well in all soils but the heavy clays. The 
preference is for a deep, moist, sandy loam, but gravelly land 
and stony areas produce good crops when other conditions are 
made right. The great difficulty in successful peach cultivation 
is the early blooming habit of many of the trees and unless 
the trees can be given a northern or western exposure it is 
almost unreasonable to plant a peach orchard. Sunny slopes 
are unfit since they force an early growth of buds that are gen- 
erally killed by late spring frosts and freezes. Be sure to plant 
the peach orchard on the coldest land on the farm. 

Peach trees can be closely planted, but where ample room is 
nad eighteen feet should be allowed between the trees in each 
direction. When planted in small blocks and on lighter soils, 
aixteen feet will give ample space, but close pruning is necessary 
to prevent the trees from crowding. Spring setting is best and 
as with all other spring set trees the planting must be done 
early or the trees will be given a stthnak by the summer’s heat. 

Growing Cherries 

Soil requirements of the two distinct classes of cherries, 
sweet and sour, are very different. Both of them will grow fairly 
well in almost any kind of soil, but for their best production 
ground to their liking must be given. Sour cherries grow 
in a loamy soil; if the loam is rather heavy so much the better. 
rhe trees require a constant supply of moisture and for this 
reason a heavy, rather than alight, loam is best. Sweet cherries 
do best in almost the reverse kind of land, sandy loams and 
gravelly soils giving best results. Sweet cherries will thrive 








Avo'd low, wet lands for all fruits. A The sig-zag, shaded portion shows the loosening 
effect of dynamite upon the subsoil. The inner 


about what proportion 
This process is very beneficial to the roots. 


admirably in land where practically no other crop can be 
successfully grown. They do well in the poorer soils. 


¥ In fact, if a too fertile soil is given them the trees grow all 


to wood, eosea very little fruit. Sour cherries should 
be ere in that has been made fertile by the 
application of stablemanure, but no added fertility need 
be given the area to be set to sweet varieties providing 
the soil is in fairly good heart. 
trees do exceptionally well when plant- 
ed on a turned sod or land that has 
recently had a sod plowed down. 

Two-year old trees are the best for 
wpe These should be set: twenty 
eet in the case of sour varieties 
and thirty feet distant each way with 
sweet sorts. Both kinds of trees should 
be headed low and made to grow into 
round, open heads. The or main 
framework branches should be formed 
two te 4 and oe! na Fem the 
ground. e land should y 
pared before planting and gaclent 
cultivation practiced at ten-day periods 
from early spring to A or cover 
crop sowing time. If under this tillage 
the sweet varieties appear to be i 
excessively the area may be seeded 
down to grass for two or three years. Pears grow best in the 
heaviest soils on the farm. The heavier the land, po 
it is well drained, thebetter. Anything from a deep loam to a 
clay will give excellent other things being in keeping. 
The land must be well prepared but if it has been prévisesie 
well fertilized or a sod is turned under, no fertility need be 
applied previous to planting. 

A too rich soil causes excessive wood and subjects 
the trees to disease attacks and winter injury. If trees make 





gm 


i to excavate. 


& satisfactory but little fertility is needed until fruit 
production At that time the nitrogen requirements can 


usually be maintained with cover crops and a pound of nitrate 
of soda per tree and the ic acid and potash needs 
supplied by ground bone, acid hate and muriate of potash 
applied in quantities according to the condition of the trees. 

tandard trees should be planted twenty to twenty-two feet 
apart each way and dwarfs fourteen to sixteen feet. It is usually 
best to set trees at the greater distance, because crowding gains 
nothing and makes proper care of the individual specimens more 
difficult. The dessert varieties of pears are best grown as dwarfs, 
the more commercial varieties as standards. One should divide 
his plantings between dwarfs and standards. 

Dwarf pears are grown on quince roots and they demand a soil 
naturally more moist than the standards. The trees of dwarfs 
are best planted in the permanent plantation, when two yeare 
old, while standards may be either one or two years old. Strong 
one year old trees are preferable to older stock, for the roote 
are kept intact during the shifting from nursery to orchard and 
the trees can be cut k so as to form the head eighteen to 
twenty-four inches from the ground. Large pear trees are slow 
to start into rapid growth and many make a slow growth the 
first few years. 

Plums grow well in loam. If the Japanese varieties are 
emer, the lighter loams should not be used, while for the 

) and native varieties, the clay loams are preferable. 
Plums demand moisture, but they must be given high, well 
drained soils. The colder slopes are essential to the trees, be- 
cause of their early bearing habit. Northern and western expo- 
sures retard early spring blossoming and lessen the liability to 
frost injury. The trees should be planted on well prepared soil] 
and land that has been enriched with stable manure. 

Manure is also useful in maintaining the soil’s fertility and 
may be applied every two or three years as a top dressing. 
Cover crops should be sown every August and plowed under in 
the spring and spring applications of bonemeal and wood ashes 
given. The trees should be planted sixteen feet apart each way 
excepting the stronger oom, which ought to be set eighteen 
to twenty feet apart. ‘Two-year old trees are best for planting 
altho strong one-year old stock of Japanese varieties will give 
excellent results. ‘The plum orchard should be cultiv. at 
ten-day periods from late April until middle of August. 

Quince planting of limited areas should be a part of every 
fruit plantation. Trees thrive best on the heavier soils, clay 
loams suiting them best because they contain the moisture so 
essential to the trees. In fertilizing the land and the general 
eare of the quince orchard the cultural directions given under 
the apple apply. Generally quince trees are set too close to- 
get her in the orchard. While the trees can be grown twelve 

eet apart, fifteen or sixteen is more advisable and recommended. 

Two year old trees should be planted and these headed fifteen 
to eighteen inches from the ground. The top should be pruned 
to assume a wide open head. 
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Patented by Hudson 
December 28, 1915 
Patent No, 116586) 





80% More Efficiency 


World’s Record Breaker — New Limits of Endurance 


UDSON this year brings out the 

H greatest feature ever offered in a 

car. It is the Super-Six motor— 

a Hudson invention, controlled by Hud- 
son patents. 


This motor, in official tests, has broken 
all world’s touring stock-car records. Ina 
Startling way it has outrivaled Eights 
and Twelves. 


It has added 80 per cent to a motor’s effi- 
ciency, without adding size or cylinders. And 
has proved itself the most powerful motor of 
its size that the world has ever known, 





HAS 76 HORSEPOWER 


The Super-Six motor is small and light, sim- 
ple and economical. It is the usual Light Six size, 


But this size of motor heretofore delivered 
only 42 horsepower. In the Super-Six the same 
size delivers 76 horsepower. That means 80 
per cent more reserve power. 





Yet the motor involves no experiment. The 
only new feature is our patented method of 
wiping out vibration. 





We have made the smoothest-running moto1 
in the world. 





WHY YOU’LL WANT IT 


In usual running you don’t need 76 horse- 
power, but there is many a time when you do, 
It makes hard roads easy. It climbs hills with- 
out effort. It means quick acceleration, mar- 
velous flexibility. 

When you don’t need it you simply run at 
half load. And a half-taxed motor saves you 
gasoline and oil. 

Note that this extra power—this reserve 
power—is just the power which, in other motors, 
is wasted in vibration. 

This smoothness means bird-like motion. 
You never saw such quiet, effortless performance. 

And it means doubled endurance. There is 
almost no wear on the motor. Our most gruel- 
ing tests—one of 7000 miles—have shown no 
sign of wear on any part or bearing. 








Have the nearest Hudson dealer take you 
for a ride. Note the marvelous performance. 
It will make you a Super-Six enthusiast. 

You will not want an ordinary Six when you 
prove the Super-Six nearly twice as efficient. 
You will not want a lower-priced Six when you 
see what the Super-Six saves you. You will 
not want an Eight or 
Twelve when you 





Saves the Waste 





This size of motor 
is legally rated at 29.4 
horsepower. It ace 
tually creates about 
85 horse-power. 


World’s Record Breaker 
All Records up to 100 Miles 


These tests were made at Sheepshead Bay 
with a 7-passenger Super-Six—a touring stock 


see that a Six, with 
less weight and less 
cylinders, vastly out- 
performs it. 

You will want the 
Hudson Super - Six. 
And the luxurious 
bodies, built without 


Heretofore it delive car—under official supervision of American regard to cost, will 
ered about 42 horse- Automobile Association. make it seem doubly 
power. Half the attractive. 


100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 sec., averaging 





























wer created was ; / 
ate in friction caused 74.67 miles per hour, with driver and pas- Go and take a ride. ra 
by vibration, senger. 7-Passenger Phaeton Ye 
. . . A fA 
Now that same- 75.69 miles in one hour with driver and $1375 f 
size motor, with same passengez. ij 
at Detroit ii] 


fuel consumption, is 
made to deliver 76 
horsepower. All be- 
cause we have ended 
vibration, 


sec. 


Two laps made at 76.75 miles per hour. 


Standing start to 50 miles per hour in 16.2 
A new record in quick acceleration, 


Five Other Body Styles 
HUDSON MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich, 
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STRAIGHTENING YOUNG TREES 
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Certain varieties of fruit and shade-| 80mewhere around 30-35 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
him whether he is putting on a spray that 
is the correct strength to kill his seale and 


at the same time is not so strong that it 
will injure his trees. 

The most common hydrometer that is 
used in orchard work is the Baume instru- 
ment. ‘This instrument is graduated in 
degrees Baume and usually & specific 

ravity scale on the other side of the 
Eydvenneter stem. If a Baume hydrometer 
cannot be procured it will be possible to 
use a specific gravity instrument instead. 
This is not so convenient as the Baume as 
most directions and articles use Baume 
readings. 

Commercial 


lime-sulfur is generally 
degrees Baume 


trees are said never to be straight of trunk | and_must be diluted to 5 degrees to be 
at the time of being brought from the | used as aspray against San Jose scale. The 


nursery ; 80, instead 
edness of t means should be em-| 
ployed for straightening them. 

But whether trees are crooked or not, | 
some of the plans herewith presented 
should be employed for the purpose of 
supporting young trees till they have de- | 
veloped a root-system that will hold them 
up straight. Not only does this bracing 
hold the trees in proper form and position 
for rapid rarhee’ 9 ut where the wind | 
weaves the trees around, they quickly 
wear a large opening at the point where 
they enter the ground, so that the action 
of the sun and wind have a most detri- 
mental effect on the roots, drying them out 
and retarding normal development of the 
trees. 

Figure 1 shows a simple and easily 
formed support for a young tree, or for 
straightening one in case it leans or crooks. 
If the curvature is very pronounced, it 
may prove necessary to attach a second 
forked stick (as shown by the dotted line.) 
This one should press against the curved 
side of the tree; while the upper fork 
would pull the top of the tree over and 
straighten the trunk. The fork may be} 
nailed or wired (or both) securely to the | 
stake driven into the ground, and tied to 
the tree with a soft cord or rag-string. At 
the point where it comes in contact with 
the tree, it should be wrapped well with 
some kind of soft material to avoid rub- 
bing the bark. 

In Figure 2 we have a method which, 
while requiring a little more time and labor 
than in Figure 1, is more substantial and 
effective. ‘Three strong stakes are driven 
in the ground near the tree. A hoop from 
a barrel is nailed securely to the stakes. 
A stiff stick is laid across this hoop and 
fastened firmly to a couple of the stakes 
with nails. At the point marked “X” in 
the illustration, this stick is wrapped well 
with some old cloth or paper, and the 
tree tied securely to it. Another stick 
fastened to the hoop cross-wise to this one, | 
and tied to the tree at “X,”’ would proye 
still more substantial. 

This device not only prevents the tree 
from weaving about = A. the wind blows, 
but it is a fine arrangement for straighten- 
ing and keeping the young trees straight. 
Further, to furnish ample protection from 
rabbits, mice, etc., one has but to tack 
some fine poultry-netting onto the stakes. 
—M. A.C. 





AN INSTRUMENT FOR FRUIT 
FARMS 

A good hydrometer is an instrument that 
is becoming more and more indispensible 
on the fruit farm as the need of spraying 
becomes more generally realized. This 
handy little instrument altho it costs only 
a dollar saves many of them in the course 
of one season’s spraying and may mean 
the success or failure of that spraying 

In using such an unstable product as 
lime sulphur and often having to rely 
entirely on commercial sources for his 
supply the orchardist must know by 
means of some sumple test whether he is 
getting what he is paying for The hy- 
drometer is the one instrument that will 
give him this information It also tells 








bewailing the crook- | 


|other cultivated sorts. 


following table of dilutions from Indiana 
Leaflet No. 48 will be a great help in mak- 
ing the proper dilutions for spraying: 


Hydro- Lime For 50 gal. 5 
meter Reading Sulphur degree Spray 
Sp. Gr. Baume Gallons Quarts 
1.318 35 5 1 
1.306 34 5 2 
1.295 33 5 3 
1.283 32 é 

1.272 31 é ! 
1.261 30 et 3 
1.250 29 7 

1.239 28 7 ! 
1.229 27 7 3 
1.218 26 S 1 
1.208 25 » 3 
1.198 24 y i 
1.188 23 om) 3 
1.179 22 1¢ 2 
1.169 21 11 1 
1.160 20 12 

1.151 19 12 3 
1.142 18 13 3 
1.133 17 14 2 
1.124 16 15 2 


The testing of a liquid is very simple 
with one of these instruments. The liquid 
to be tested is placed in the glass cylinder 
furnished with the hydrometer and the 
hydrometer is floated on the liquid. When 
the instrument comes to rest the Baume 
degrees are read off of the scale at the 
top of the liquid. Care should be used to 


| read off at the top of the liquid and not at 


the top of the pert that climbs up the side 
of the glass.—W. E. W. 
THE EARLY HARVEST BLACK- 
BERRY 

In climates where it is hardy ‘the 
Early Harvest blackberry is one of the 
best, because it fills a place that no other 
blackberry fills, and that is in earliness 
and quality. It ripens at the same 
yeriod of the Black Cap raspberries, there- 
an has no competition of its kind on the 
market, except that of the shipped berry, 
with which it is easy to compete. 

For the use of the family it is excellent, 
as it furnishes a berry of the finest quality 
several weeks in advance of the wild or 
In shape it is 
quite long, seeds very small, resembling a 
mulberry to some extent, and I can 
imagine that it has a slight smack of the 
mulberry flavor. 

In locations north of southern Iowa it 
will winterkill in the severest. winters, tho 
will not do so every winter. It gives three 
crops out of four im cen i and 
even the fourth crop may be light. So 
far as the growth is concerned it seems to 
be very hardy, suckering and spreading 
quite rapidly. Under favorable conditions 
it bears enormous loads of the finest 
berries. It has been in cultivation for 
several years and has proven itself worthy 
a place in any garden or berry patch, 
where the thermometer does not drop 
lower than 10 to 15 degrees below zero 
and in the colder locations gives partial 
crops. 

am quite sure in the colder climates it 
would prove successful if the canes were 
laid down and covered with some litter, 
as we have had canes here that laid close 
to the ground that bore when the upright 
canes would winterkill. 

A few plants will soon increase to 
quite a number. They should bear some 
— one year jrom planting.—O. R. 
A.. Ind. 
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SAVE HALF 


Your 


2aint Bills 


By usi GOOD PAINT which will 
ve LASTING SERVICE and SAVE 
OU cost of frequent repainting. 


Ingersoll Paint 


has proved itself the MOST DURABLE b 

74 years’ ase and ig the ONLY PAIN 

Endorsed by the “GRANGE” 42 years 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 


Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 

It is to advan to use the BEST 
PAINT. You can buy it “ Direct from our 
Factory” at WHOLESALE PRICES, and 


SAVE MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS 
This means a big saving to you, both 
in first cost and satisfactory results. 
. Tells all about Paint 
and Painting for Du- 
rability. How to avoid 
trouble and expense 
caused by Paints fad- 
ing, chalking and peel- 
Information 





DOLLARS TO YOU 
- with Sample 
Color Cards. Write me. 
Doit Now—I will Save 
you Money 
0. W. INGERSOLL 
256 Plymouth Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America 
Estab. 1842. 





lrees and Seeds That Grow 


Buy Trees at Wholesale 


And Agent’s and Dealer's Profits. 


Apples $6.00 for 100; Peach $6.00 for 100; Cherries 
$14.00 for 100; Concord Grapes $2.00 for 100; Straw- 
berry Plants $2.25 for 1000; Progressive and Americus 
evorbearing, $2.00 for 100. General line of Nursery 
Stock, Fruit plants, and ornamentals, Free Catalog 


HOLSINGER BROTHERS NURSERY, 


Box 119 

















growers and 
of grape vines ond small fran in 


T. 8. HUBBARD CO. Bor 52, Fredonia, New York 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY WAY. Pricesreasonable. 
Plants heaithy and true to name. If you want to 


get our bargains write for our catalog today; don't be 
without it. Satisfaction and tncured. 
NURSERY, 





three for the 


Look in the index on pa 
things that are 


location of the advertising 
of interest to women. 
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THE EARLY CABBAGE CROP 

Early cabbage is a particularly desir- 
able crop for the farmer’s vegetable 
garden because it requires less hand labor 
than most other crops. The first essential 
is a well-drained, fertile soil. Usually a 
heavy soil is recommended for cabbage 
growing, but good cabbage can be grown 
on gravelly or sandy soils provided they 
co not suffer from a lack of water. 

For the farm garden the plants may be 
started in cold frames, an transplanted | 
as soon as weather conditions are favor- | 
able. For a week or ten days the sashes 
that cover the cold frames should be left 
off day and night, unless a severe frost 
threatens; if the hardening off has been 
done gradually a frost will do no serious | 


mage. 
* The soil should be carefully prepared 
so that the plants when transplanted will | 
take hold quickly and make rapid growth 
thru the early stages. The ace of the 
soil should be fine and mellow, in order to} 
conserve an abundance of moisture. If 
manure is not at hand a high grade fer- 
tilizer should be used. It rarely pays to 
work the fertilizer into the soil between 
the rows after the plants are put out in 
the garden. Work it into the soil thoroly 
just before they are transplanted. 

We set out cabbage plants as soon as 
the garden is ready for the early crops. 
The plants thrive better if given a space 
of from 14 to 18 inches in the row and 24 
inches between the rows. Cut the soil 
about the plants in removing them from 
the cold frames and cut off one-half of 
tops of the leaves before transplanting 
them in the garden. An old pair of shears 
or a pair of sheep shears should be used 
to trim the leaves. 

No crop responds more quickly to good 
care than early cabbage. Keep the weeds 
down, maintain a dust mulch and hoe 
the plants a few times during their period 
of growth. Keep the soil between the 
rows loose and friable and as soon as 
the leaves begin to fill the spaces between 
the rows, a little soil should be worked 
toward the plants. 

For the home garden choose varieties 
that will furnish both earliness and qual- 
ity. And some of the late varieties for 
winter use.—L. J. M. 














$15.00 TO BUYERS 
OF SEEDS, BULBS OR TREES 
We want your opinion about the seed 
bulb and nursery odvertisingt in Successful 
Farming. We want you to tell which 


the best. We are willing to pay for the 
best letters. 

The letter must not be over two hundred 
words, and on one side of the sheet 
with plenty of white space at each edge. 
It must tell what you bought of the ad- 
vertiser and why you bought it of him 
instead of some one else. 

The one who presents the best reasons 
will get five dollars in cash. The next 
best ten will get a credit of one dollar 
each, good for seeds, bulbs or trees, to be 
ordered of any advertiser in Successful 
Farming. 

You are not to judge advertisements 
from size or because you have ordered of 
the advertiser before. 

Study the advertisements in this issue 
and write your letter now. The contest 
closes April Ist, and the winners will 
be announced in the May number. It 
will be impossible to answer each letter 
by mail except to the winners. Good 
reasons rather than fine words or good 
writing will count. In your letter slenés 
tell how much money you are spending 
this year for seeds, ~= also for nursery 
stock and what firms you are buying of. 








advertisement of seeds, bulbs or trees is 








in, who are advertisers in Successful Farming. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Let This Free Book 
Save You Two 
BIG MISTAKES 
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OW that farmers everywhere are PLD NE 
putting modern Heating Sys- 44 itd 


tems in their homes, it is im- 


portant to know how to do it with 
est results. There are two mistakes 
which should be particularly avoided. 
First: be sure that you not only get heat, but 
pew VENTILATION at the same time. Unless you 
yave ventilation (an abundant flow of pure, fresh air) you 

are exposing yourself and family to constant colds, coughs . 
and headaches. Even the dreaded pneamonia and consumpe VAS 
tion are often directly traceable to lack of fresh air. How dane 7 
gerous it is to overlook the ventilation feature is clearly exe YY 
plained in this free book which quotes the exact words of Amer- We 
ica’s greatest doctors. The way to get proper ventilation is to bi 
put in a Warm Air Heating and Ventilating System made by 
j of the many reputable manufacturers who belong to the 
























National Association, You'll get a good heating plant—reasonably 
Se ney durable—and make a big saving of coal or other 
uel, A plant that will give health as well as warmth to your family. 


Another Common Mistake 


A second mistake that many make is in buying too small a furnace—or 
not providing for adequate installation or proper sized pipes and registers, 


put itin. Isn't hard to do, either. when one has the detailed Plans to work from. 


Heating Plans FREE 


Send us your name on the coupon below 
and we will do three things for you. First, 
we will send this great book on home heat- 
ing, FREE. Second, our engineers will 
draw up a detailed Heating Plan, a ‘“‘tailor- 
made” plan to fit your house. Third, we 
will give you the nameofone or more retail 
dealers in your town, who sell dependable 
Association Furnaces. 

The sending of the Coupon does not put 
you under the slightest obligation to anybedy. 

One more thought; Sp is the time to in- 
stall a Furnace. lf you wait till Summer or Fall 
you will probably find your dealer busy. 
And you will probably have to wait weeks 
and weeks to get the job started. Act new! 

Take the first step today by Sending this 
Coupoa—or, if more convenient send pos 


National Warm Air Heating 
& Ventilating Association 


Dept. D-1 Columbus, Ohio 


| Installing any Heating Plant is an engineering proposition. Yet it doesn’t cost much to 


‘APPROVED BY- 
















Mail This Coupon NOW | | 


National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association 


Dept. D-1 Columbus, Ohio 
Gentlemen :— 











* TRADE MARK: 


Look for This 
Trade-Mark 


on your Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating System. It 
assures you dependable heat- 
ing equipment. 


Look for the same trade- 


Please send me your free Book on Heating and 
Ventilation, without obligation. 


Name , ; Se Gale ainda ; yy 
| Address .... dactwesmbun ye | 













dealers everywhere show this 
sign. 


Do you want free Heating Plans for your home? 











save money on FENCE-Palnt-ROOTING 
nt the barn or do that job of roofing, get Ensley’s 


fence—or 
Before you put up that fen ey be you'll want to buy elsewhere—Dbut you 


” free catalogs—one on each subject. N 


absolutely can’t afford to buy anywhere before you study these 
ed on Fence-Paint and Roofing. 
as ore meley’s EF’ rice Ie Plighe 


sg uality. Enormous output makes attractive prices possible. 
opt rd dy Fe Delivery. You can on wast you want wien yes wane. 
i ‘ormation--- tions. ou 
Catalogs Brat, trom | ee ™ oe postal now agony which catalog you want--- 
PENCE, PAINT or ROOFING. = 
THE F. B. ENSLEY CO., 103 Ensley Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 
Fence- Paint and Roofing Specialites 









It will pay you to consult the experts in any line you may be interes 
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APPLES ror HOME ORCHARDS 


The Most Important Fruit 


ed 


HE apple is the 
most cosmo- 
politan of all 
fruits, the most valu- 
able, delicious, 
healthful and inter- 
asting. A or- 
chard is the joy of 
the whole family and 
should have a place 
on every farm where 
apples can be grown 
successfully. It is un- 
questionably the first 
fruit in importance 
in America. Con- 
sidering its adapta- 
bility to all sorts of 
climates, its superior 
culinary qualities 
and its health giving properties, it is 
very hard to understand how one can 
lan a farmstead without including, at 
leant, forty apple trees. 
In spite of the wide adaption of different 
varieties of apples, the personal element 
enters into the problem to a very large 





extent. With respect to apples the 
farmer is more influential than soil or 
climate. Some of the best varieties may 


be grown to a high degree of perfection in 
nearly every state in the Union. Before 
deciding to plant an orchard for family 
use one should study the matter with 
some care, making sure that varieties are 
selected that do not have to be grafted 
over. 

By careful study it is possible to make 
up a list of trees for the home orchard 
that will provide a succession of fruit 
from midsummer until late in the winter 
or early spring. It is fully as important 
to know what to leave out as it is to know 
what to plant. By testing out new varie- 
ties on single grafts one can experiment 
with other varieties to determine if they 
are adapted to his soil and climate. 

Making the Start 

One must understand at the ne 
that an apple tree needs cultivation an 
fertilizing just as much as a row of corn 
or a field of in; yet as a rule nothing is 
so neglected and starved. The first 
problem is fitting the ground for planting 
and I know of no better or cheaper method 
than plowing under a thick, heavy sod 
in the fall, planting a hoed crop the next 


a 





pay for it, and buy 
one-year-old trees, 
when it is possible 
to obtain them. 
Many willnotagree 
with me when I 
say buy one-year- 
old trees, but I am 
convinced from ex- 
perience that they 
will give better re- 
sults. One uncer- 
tainty in buying 
older trees is the 
fact that many of 
them are culls that 
are carried over. 
One-year-old trees 
are easy to handle, 
2 , they are just as 
vigorous and in many parts of the country 
where low heading is practiced, they are 
easier to train in the desired way. 

Now as to crops to grow in the young 
orchard. You can grow any hb crop 
that requires thoro cultivation and that 
does not take up too great quantities of 
moisture. Potatoes, tomatoes and all 
market vegetables or small fruits will do 
well in an orc These crops will help 
pey for the use of the land when fertilized 
iberally and what is not utilized by these 
crops from year to year will supply plant 
food for the young trees. Such crops 
also serve the functions of a cover crop 
and prevent the loss of moisture and 
fertility. The more attention you give 
to cultivating and fertilizing the crops 
that are grown in the orchard the better 
care you are giving trees. 

One fundamental error in orchard 
planting is setting out the trees too close 
and putting out too many varieties. Of 
course forty feet seems a long distance 
apart for little trees, but a few years is 
sure to bring many changes and if we 
succeed in growing fine trees we must 
give them plenty of room to spread. 
Pears, peaches and plums may be planted 
between the trees and by the time the 
apple trees come into bearing they will 
be ready to remove. 

Trees should be headed back when they 
are planted. The modern medium- 
headed type is to be preferred. If we get 
a tree headed from three to four feet it 


must be a suitable tree to begin with. 





; 


spring, sowing a cover crop the next fall | Select trees with a stem of moderate 


and plowing again in the spring and fitting 
for planting the trees. The trees must 
have an abundant supply of phosphoric 
acid and potash and enough nitrogen to 
stimulate a healthy growth of wood. The 


height so that when it comes to be the 
proper size you can have a good bearing 
capacity on the trees. When the trees are 
planted, prune each little branch back to 
within a few buds in a way that will 


roots must be protected during the winter | make a good framework in the air. Try 


with a cover crop, and if the orchard is 


\to build a frame around an open center. 


posed to winds and severe storms, it is | If the tree makes a good growth the first 


well to plant a windbreak on the exposed 
aides \ double row of pear trees, or 


her close growing fruit or ornamental 


year head it back about one-third of the 








year’s growth and continue the same 
heading-back methods as long as it is 
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TRAWBERRIES 


give the Quickest, Biggest 
and Surest Profits of 
Anything You Can Grow 


The work is so easy and simple 
that even beginners make big profits 
from the start. Our free doo tells how. 


Kellogg’s Everbearers 


roduce big crops of big, fancy berries 
com June until November. Light 
freezing does not affect their fruiting. 


The berries are in great demand. Priceranges 
from 30 to 45 cents per quart. Three months 
after plants — set, your profits begin. Our 


A Kellogg Strawberry Garden 


wil bea asure and profit to your 
mg a book and jearn how to 


your entire family with delicious 
the year round without cost. 
to Grow 


of Strawberries and How 
— 2 RE 


Marea 


Plante insure 
Sete Take 
a igh ce 
Three Rivers, Michigan 


Why Pay War Prices for Nitrate of Soda for | 
Fertilizer? Legume Crops Inoculated with 


TARMOcERM 


will add the FREE Nitrogen in the air to your 

soll at the rate of $40 per acre at cost of only $2. 

Nitrate of Soda is now $80 a ton, a prohibitive 
the farmer. 

















































EVER-BEARING 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


The greatest Horticultural wonder of the presen» 
generation. You can have strawberries from June 
until December. Our catalogue will tell all about 
them. We also grow all other kinds of small fruit 
lanta, including rhubarb, asparagus, etc. Write 
or our va e,itisfree. Address 


F. W. DIXON, Holton, Kansas 


— NS 


ALSIKE*S = 








sotis. 
KR. J. 





















imve Known, 
Alsike Clover and Timothy mixed. Fully 1-8 alsike, a big 
bargain. Greatest hay and combi 


Write for Free Sample and Pio page ca 


and circulars 


trees will form a very effectual windbreak. | possible to reach the limbs from the | describing this wonderful grase mixture. ts anything 
If one has sufficient land an evergreen | ground, so as to secure a solid and com- | {2°,5$,29™ and ridiculously cheap, We handle o. 


hedge is desirable. 

iz a site for the family or- 
*hard, the best land in close proximity to 
the house, other conditions hoiag favor- 
able, should be selected. ‘There is no 


in SE lectir 


acre of land on the farm that will pay | sufficient strength to kill every trace of 


better returns than the apple orchard. 
Select soil that is well drained by natural 
or artificial drainage. 


In selecting nursery stock it is best to} 


buy trees that have been grown in your 
own locality. It is a well known fact 
that trees and vines adapt themselves 
to the soil and climate of the section 
where they were grown, and I believe 
that it is true in regard to the apple tree. 
Always get nursery stock, so far as you 
ean, from the same latitude; especially, 
do not send far south for apple trees. 
Buy your trees of good, reliab e nursery- 
men, specify what you want, be willing to 


| pruning will give the best results. 


lis the best remedy, and it will do the 





pact form of a tree. Winter and spring | 

One mistake made by many growers is 
that of not spraying the young trees. 
Dipping the nursery stock in a mixture of 


San Jose scale will do no harm and it may 
do a great amount of good. Lime-sulfur 





business. Mix a barrel of the mixture | 
and dip the trees down to the roots before | 
planting them and get started right. After | 
that give the trees an annual spraying with 
lime-sulfur. It not only destroys the San 
Jose scale and all other scales, but it is 
good for all forms of disfigurement and 
discoloration on a tree and makes it 
healthy and vigorous. If we keep ahead 
of the numerous insect and fungus pests 
we must get right after them at the very 
start.—W. M. Kk. 










teed. Write before advance. 
Clarinde, lowe 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 519, 


Qtrawberries 


15 Plants for 26 fcr Sci {2.2 
Bors AMERICUS 


most wonderful ev w 
ever produced. Productive 
ae weather. Send 25c for the 15 as- 
plants apd cur i of flowers, 
bulbs, seeds and planta. We pay postage. 
Schmidt & Botley Sex 793 Springfield, Ohie 


SUDAN GRASS 9:2: 


en : e wet 
Fare. We today for erclar” an 


A. A. BERRY SEED Co. 1219 CLARINDA, lowe 


Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers. 
















































80 % of all edged farm tools used 

O in America are sharpened by 
the manufacturer on “‘Cleveland Grind- 
stones’”’—the naturalabrasive stone that 
best preserves the temper of the steel. 


Profit by the maker's experience. Keep your 
own tools at their best with ‘‘Cleveland Grind- 
stones” —the recognized standard. 










Every farmer should 
Best for have the “Harvest 
the Farm King,” complete for 


hand or power. Un- 
equalled for sharp- 
ening mower 

blades, soythes, 

tools, ete. Has 

angle 

enameled to re- 

sist rust; aoe 


;a 

inch selected 
enuine ‘‘Cleve- 
and Grind- 
stone,’’ costs 
but little 
more than a 
mounted 

stone of equal 
size, 


to prove the superior /4 
grit and toughness of /f°% 
the “Harvester King,” 
we will send this handy 
“Harvest King, Jr.’ for 
kitchen use, charges pre= 
paid as far west as the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Louisiana, 
on receipt of one dollar. 
Send $1.00 today. Get Free Booklet for farmers. 


THE CLEVELAND STONE COMPANY 
4102 Leader-News Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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VERY kernel 


E depth—every 


lanted exactly the same 
Ril in perfect check — an 


Corn all comes up at the same time, allows ear- 
lier cultivation, an earlier harvest, a better 
quality and bigger quantity. 

Wheels pack the dirt—hold the moisture and 
leave a ridge of loose soil on top. Prevents 
washouts and gives greater surface for sun’s heat. 
Never misses a hill. Covers where all ordin- 
ary open wheels fail—even in wet, sticky ground. 
Guaranteed not to clog. 

Fewer parta, less breakage, no clutch. Never cracks 
nor grinds the seed. 190,000 satisfied users. 
Free Book “A-T” of Planter Facts tells all about 
the HAYES. Write for it today. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., GALVA, ILLINOIS 
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I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with ey 4 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 


y 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, 1, 
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TRY THIS WITH CABBAGE 
This method works best with late 
cabbage, on account of the fact that it is 
not practical to let the ground lie so long 


between workings in early spring, when 
— cabbage is i, Still, one 
could give several workings in rapid 
succession, and results would be practi- 
cally the same with the early cabbage. 

If the ground is packed, stir it thoroly 
in early spring; otherwise, begin with the 
disc, letting it lap over one-half its width 
on the worked ground each time. This is 
equal, and even preferable to, a double 
discing. The two-horse disc should be 
employed, in order to row the ground 
correctly, as will be seen later on. 

When the weeds come on, following the 
first working of the ground, the disc is 

i _ into operation. This is kept up 
ti ut three pe have been 
given. Four or five may be required in 
case of weedy ground. When the time 
arrives for setting out the cabbage plants, 
a final discing is given, the discs being 
“reversed”’ at this time, so they will throw 
the dirt in. 

This last working should be as deep as 
possible, so the ground will be left similar 
to listing, little ridges being left every three 
feet, with five or six-inch depressions be- 
tween them. The ground is fine and 
mellow in these depressions, and it is here 
that the cabbage _ are set, one 
about every two and a half feet. 

While the tending of cabbage thus set 


out can be done by hand on small patches, | 93." 


larger areas may be handled in a quick, 
efficient manner by the use of the team in 
cultivating. The spike-tooth harrow, 
with the teeth set at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, makes the ideal tool 
for the first working. Following this 
the disc may be “reversed,” so the soi 
will be thrown toward the plants, and the 
ground lightly worked. 

During this second cultivation, a V- 
shaped box, three feet long and eight or 
ten inches across at the bottom, should be 
swung between the two inside discs, to 
protect the young plants from clods and 
trash, yet allow the fine, moist dirt to 
roll in behind it and down against the 
ae If this working levels the 

und, the four-shovel cultivator will 
finish the tending of the plants. If there 
still is considerable depression along the 
rows, the disc may be used again, followed 
by the cultivator.—M. C., lowa. 


TREAT POTATOES FOR SCAB 
While it is true that 
not be completely contro 
of the seed, it is equally true that the 
disease cannot be prevented from spread- 

ing if infected aed is planted. 

‘otato scab remains in the soil as well 
as on the potatoes and it is therefore 
nece: to practice crop rotation in ad- 
dition to treating the seed. It is seldom 
safe to grow potatoes upon the same soil 
for more than two years in succession 
and, in case is evident, it is unwise 
to plant even the second crop, if other 
land is available. 


potato scab can-| Ki 
ed by treatment | Booklet mailed free. 





YOU CAN'T PLOW 


WITH AN AUTOMOBILE 


Power and weight are necessary fac- 

tors in heavy traction work like 

plowing 

Many attempts have been made and 

are being made now to do this class 

of work with light-weight explosive 

engines 

They do not and cannot get the same 

economical results that properly de- 
Gil-Gas rac 


signed and constructed 
tors can accomplish. 
NICHOLS & SHEPARD Co,’s 
Is properly made to do the work that 
it is expected todo. It is not an ex- 
| periment, but a tried and tested ma- 
chine, good enough and reliable 
enough to be sold under the Red Riv- 
er Special name and guaranty. 
It will plow, haul and work at the 
belt with the steadiness and surenese 
of steam. 
Operating economies are highly de 
veloped. It has the power, it has the 
strength, it has the weight to do the 
things that you wantit todo—and that 
we guarantee it to do—without stall- 


ing or breaking down. That's business. 


DON’T TRY TO WORK A 
PLEASURE MACHINE 


There's a lot to this gas ne question. It is web 
worth careful investigation before you buy any kind 
of a tractor that makes power with oll or gasoline, 

us for particulars and consider the facta that we 

ut before r= before your decision is made. Ask f 
he Home Edition of the Red River Special paper 

the Big Catalog that tells about our line. 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 
(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 
Builders Exclusively of 
THRESHING MACHINERY 
nd Rives Contd Beaters, Peston, Wind Stestens 


—__BATTLE CREEK, - MICHIGAN _ 
TESTED: Sold subject to your approval 


SAMPLES FREE ON REQUEST: Thoroughl 
matured, hand picked, butted and tipped; eac 
ear critically examined as to vitality; oaref 
graded for edge drop planter; shows i 
tion of 95 to 98 per cent. Every sl sold 
subject to 12 days approval and if not satisfact- 
ory to be returned, our expense, and pure 
eee promptly refunded. lowa Yellow Dent, 
’s Yellow Dent, I 











~ Send for it before you 
er 
Address, IOWA CORN GROWERS SEED CO., 





vee drome @ box of 
AND CHAIN STORES CO., Box 182 Richmond, Va. 





The treatment of seed is so simple and | 


inexpensive that all seed potatoes should | & 


be treated. Place one pint of formalin in 
thirty gallons of water which makes 
sufficient material to treat about twenty 
bushels of potatoes. Immerse the po- 
tatoes in the solution for about two hours, 
then remove them and spread them out 
to dry. A convenient method is to place 
about a bushel of potatoes in a sack and 
suspend the sack in a barrel. The length 
of time before planting that the treatment 
is made is unimportant. 





The many who are interested in tractors will 
find some valuable points on page 14. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
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WHY NOT EXHIBIT YOUR PRODUCTS? 

Everyone who carefully studies an exhibit of farm and garden 
produce obtains much real and practical education, but the 
persons who derive the greatest benefit are those who grow and 
exhibit the products. An exhibit of one kind or another is 
within easy access of almost every farm and a very much larger 
percentage of farm people should take advantage of the benefits 
to be derived from exhibiting. But little more work is requi 
than is necessary to produce the crops you should grow, even 
if no exhibit were made. 

There is no excuse for not striving for high quality in every 
crop and that is all that is necessary in the production of 
material for exhibit. In addition to the regular crops, try out 
on a small scale a few new crops and one or two new varieties 
of some of the er ps W hich you have been in the habit of grow ing. 
By so-deing you can determine definitely whether or not they 
are well adapted to your locality and it is possible that you 
will discover a crop or variety which will prove extremely 
profitable. A very small area used as a test plot will furnis 
plenty of variety for an exhibit and the produce grown upon it 
will more than pay for the trouble. 
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In the upper left hand corner of this page is shown a portion 
of a school exhibit. The picture above at the right is a state 
fair exhibit from a single farm. Below is an exhibit which an 
enterprising postmaster installed in the corridor of his office. 
It would require a great deal of space to mention the many 
ways in which exhibivors are repaid for their effort. It is only 
possible to judge of the excellence and improvement in your 
crops by comparing them with others. If your crops are not 
of high quality, it will pay to either improve them or obtain 
improved varieties. The discovery that a new crop can be 
grown under your conditions may result in greatly increased, 
profits. It is one of the best ways to advertise your products, 
The work is such as will furnish interest for the whole family, 
especially the boys and girls. The boys can care for the test 
plot, but it takes a girl to arrange an exhibit in most tasty style. 
Now is the time to begin preparations for an exhibit next fall. 
Pick out the land for your test plot and make a list of the 
and varieties you will want in order that the seed can 
obtained in ample time, Enter the exhibit nearest to your home 
and, as your experience increases, get into the larger exhibitions. 
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THE MONEY VALUE OF 
GOOD PAINTING 


to keep buildings 
good painting an 
One good way to 
find out how the 


Does it really pay 
well painted? Has 
actual money value? 
test that point is to 
banks look at it. 

Go to the president or the cashier of 
a bank in some progressive community 
and try to borrow money on a piece of 
property where the buildings are suffer- 
ing for lack of paint. If the loan is 
granted at all, the amount is certain to be 
from twenty to fifty per cent. less than 
it would have been with the buildings 
well protected by good paint. This state- 
ment is based upon the result of an in- 
vestigation rather than upon conjecture, 
but it would be an interesting subject 
for any holder of rural property to dis- 
cuss with his own banker. 

Good judgment suggests that a farmer 
who lets his buildings run down lacks 
thrift and enterprise. As one banker 
expressed it, “Farms buildings that are 
out of repair and needing paint indicate 
that the owner is slow pay. Such farms 
are rated, for loans, at only about one 
third of assessed value.” 





A similar test of the money value of 
good painting is to compare the rental 
prices of two pieces of property, one 
well painted, the other neglected. 

The thrifty Dutch are not far wrong 
in their old maxim, “Good paint costs 
nothing.” 


A VALUABLE PAINTING TIP 


The manufacturers of Dutch Boy 
White Lead will gladly send any property 
owner interested in good painting a 
beautiful and practical book entitled 
“Painting, Protective and Decorative.” 

This book has twelve colored plates 
suggesting color schemes for both in- 
terior and exterior, and one of the 
clearest and most useful talks about 
painting ever printed. 

To read this book and follow its direc- 
tions means saying good-bye to paint 
troubles. Send postal card to the nearest 
address below, asking for the booklet, 
“Painting, Protective and Decorative.” 


National Lead Company 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St.Louis San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 


National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 


WHY PAINT MADE FROM 
PURE WHITE LEAD 
WEARS SO WELL 


Why is one paint better than another: 
Why does the coat on one house last 
for years, while its neighbor is covered 
with cracks and blotches in six months? 

The best known oil for general house- 
painting is pure linseed oil. Substitutes 
have been tried and adulterants have 
been added, but nothing practical has 
yet been found to equal pure linseed oil. 

In like manner pure white lead has for 
centuries been known as the right ingre- 
dient for the best painting. Observe now 
a simple experiment which anyone may 
try who has the materials. 

In a cup or tumbler put two large 
spoonfuls of powdered dry white lead 
and mix it with water into a rather 
thick paste. On top of this pour two 
large spoonfuls of pure raw linseed 
oil and let the mixture stand for a 
few hours. It will then be found that 
the attraction between the lead and the 


oil has been so great that the water 
has been crowded out and now floats 
on top. 


Clearly, this is a good quality in paint. 
If the lead and the oil combine in so 
close a union as to force the water out 
from a paste mixture, they are much 
more likely to exclude water when they 
are dried into a hard film on a painted 
surface, 

The microscope shows that when pure 
white lead and pure linseed oil are 
ground together, each minute particle of 
lead, because of the close affinity between 
lead and oil, is enveloped by a covering 
of oil. The result is that smooth work- 
ing quality of white lead paint which 
permits its being brushed out into an 
exceedingly thin film, with elasticity 
enough, even when dry, to stretch and 
shrink without cracking as the wood 
normally expands and contracts under 
changes of temperature. 

Adding to all this the well-known fact 
that no other white paint has the opacity 
or covering power of white lead, makes it 
quite clear why paint made from Dutch 
Soy White Lead and pure linseed oii 
wears so well, 


WHITE LEAD PAINT FOR 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


The use of Dutch Boy White Lead for 
interior decoration has not yet become 
common on the farm, although the 
white-leading of walls inthe better class 
of town and city houses as well as in 
schools, churches, libraries, assembly 
halls, public and office buildings is rap- 
idly increasing. 

There are numerous convincing rea- 
sons why leading decorators are now 
painting walls with white lead. 

The paint can be colored any desired 
tint. 

The long wear makes painting most 
economical. 

White-leaded walls can be washed as 
often as necessary without injury to 
them. This commends them particularly 
for kitchen and bathroom, where the 
gloss finish may be cleaned by a few 
minutes’ work with a damp cloth. It is 
also appreciated in other rooms if there 
are children about. 

Clean walls are most sanitary. That is 
why nearly all hospital walls are painted 
with white lead. 

Painted walls make a house distinctive, 
give the owner satisfaction, and meas- 
ured by cost per year do not cost any 
more than cheap finishes which do not 
last. Write at once for “Painting, Pro- 
tective and Decorative.” 
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New England, a fine home, from “ Better Built Homes” 


“Suppose You 
come Dar a N Thousanf 
pokcases, Windows, Fe} OU would know pretty well how to save gpace 
You would know that better materials delffere 
price by the saving they effect in your font 
worth of attractive woodwork—the finisifof ; 





Plan right, use judgment in buying materials, get a good contractor l 
and you will never say, “If we were going to build again, we would—” Bwoodw 


Let Us Help You with Your Plan 














For fifty years we have been furnishing woodwork for good homes. Experience with 


. 


half a million houses has taught us the features that 
home owners call best. We have published these fea- 
tures in three beautiful “Home-Books.” Those who 
cannot consult an architect find these books a real 
insurance against building regrets. 


“Home-Book” FREE 


Write in on the coupon the name of the book you 
want and we will send it free. “Better Built Homes,” 


U : 
$800 to $3,000. “Homelike Homes,” $3,000 


and up. “Attractive Bungalows,” selected 
types. 


> Thaee = at : _ aw a 

‘>’ . 1 hese books conten pic bare s of exteri °° The Permanent Fasiiire for | 
<. ors, floor plans, lists of woodwork, and 

4 ™ illustrations of interiors showing “the 

permanent furniture for your home.” —. bp yes —— ; ow . 

indow ocr ewels W Sea 

Frames Sideboards | Panels 

See Your Lumber Dealer Seen lienst tenet, 


Windows Bookcases Idings 


120. 
a City, 
h and W 
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After you have selected the home that suits you, go 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES, SERVICE BUREA 


Manufacturing and distributing plants at Clinton, lowa, Sioux City, lowa, Ok 
Eastern Offices at Pit 


The Makers of CURTIS Woodwork Guarantee Complete Sati 
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i i I rch nd Per _CuRTIs Built-in Wonders often ii 
a golas are decora Sideboards are can be worked in i | 
f -_ tive when the de- space and labor an old house by | n 
ms are correc savers. Dust can’t opening upaclosed | p.._ 
plana p accumulate behind ie stairway. Many a | ] 
4 | find colu ‘ or beneath them home has been 1 
t rail and baluster | Diff rent designs transformed by a f 
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Above are afew CURTIS products that are admirably suited for Sarr iS . 
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alteration work, Ask your dealer for further details and prices. SSesiitini Hida i 
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Arcadia, a design in “Better Built Homes 


d Built Fifty 
Homes Curtis Windows, Trim, French 


Doors, Colonnades, Bookcases 
and Stairways 
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avegpace. You wouldn’t overlook many conveniences. 
delfered ““on time’’ more than overcome their higher 
yur fontractor’s time and labor. You would see the 
nisifof a home. 


lumber dealer. Show him your choice. Talk with him about the trim, the 
—" Bwoodwork of your home. Ask him to show you the big catalog of CURTIS Woodwork 
CurTIS Permanent Furniture. 





Get him fo tell you about the saving effected in time and labor by CuRTIS quality— 
f material and workmanship—and by Curtis “On-Time” Service. 


How to Tell Good Woodwork 


3 6 Unless you have given lots of study to woodwork, 
it is difficult to judge its quality. Yet there is as much 
a difference in woodwork as in pianos. You can pick 
out a good piano by its name, and you can tell good 
f woodwork by the CURTIS trademark. 
ie6s6 
Look for CurTiIS 


D 0 Every piece of CURTIS Woodwork, every piece of 
CuRTIS Built-in Furniture, is stamped with the CURTIS 


» her Your Siem” trademark as it passes our inspectors. 





You can see many styles of CuRTIS Trademarked 
Woodwork in the “Home-Books” we offer. Select the 













ays tels Porch Columns : . 

, dow Seats Porch Rail book you want and send the coupon for it— today. 

ards pe Porch Balusters This is the best chance you’ve ever had to become 

ades ing Beams Everything in . can di ” . , ‘ : > 
expert in building questions. Don’t pass it up. Fill 

ses ngs Woodwork i &q I I 


in the coupon, now. 


1201-1301 South Second Street, Clinton, lowa 


a City, Okla., Minneapolis, Lincoln, Neb., Wausau, Wis., Detroit, Chicago 


h and W hington 





at Pitt 


tion fo its Users. ‘‘We’re not satisfied unless you are. 
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. The plans in our books gen- Sis i The Curtis Companies i 
io 1 3 o erally include CurTis Kitchen - < 44 Service Bureau : 
_ fi i | Windows and , Smt ‘ Tables. T he y fit old houses, h Clinton, lewa Ss 
‘ n fires bring * ¥ } q mn too, as well as new. Let the : 
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Dealer's See 





Bj an. AO eee Ai én . 
The rug shown on the floor is oaeeaneee Rug No. 70a beautiful Oriental pattern. 


Beautiful—Inexpensive—Durable 


E fact that Congoleum Rugs lie flat without fastening; that their 
patterns and colors are carefully blended and in beautiful taste; that 
the price is lower than has ever been known before for a similar 

product—make them the most popular low-priced rugs on the market. 


For every room in the house 
The waterproof qualities of Congoleum Rugs make them ideal for 
kitchens and bathrooms, where cleanliness and sanitary conditions are 
essential. On the porch they are storm and sun-proof. In sitting rooms, 
dining rooms, halle, bedrooms, their rich patterns add greatly to the 
beauty of the home. And if a low-priced rug is desired for dining 
room, bedroom or kitchen, Congoleum Rugs are absolutely what you want. 


Sizes and Prices 
Prices of these goods in the Far West and Canada are slightly higher than those quoted. 
3 x3 feet. .$ 60 4% x6 feet. . . . $1.80 Congoleum 
3 «4% feet. Ja) ie. eS. eg oe Two-Piece Rugs 
3 x6 feet. +. cae” ae” ee? Ge ss 9 x12 feet 
45524 feet. ... 135 6 zlI2 feet. ... 4. 10% x 12 feet 


Congoleum Art-Rugs 
An Important Announcement 
For a year we have been working to produce a new and beautiful 
line of seamless, one-piece Art-Rugs. ey are now ready! They 
come in two sizes only, and are printed in colorings and designs 
chosen from the work of the greatest rug experts. 
9x 12 feet, $9.00 6x 9 feet, $4.50 


These low prices are amazing considering the beauty and quality, and 
are due to the fact that we are able to manufacture them in enormous 
quantities by a new process. The production of Congoleum Art-Rugs, 
judging from advanced sales and the opinions of experts, is a rug achieve- 
ment of the greatest importance. 


Handsome Rug Color Chart Free 


Be sure to send for our Rug Chart, which shows a number of the new Art-Rug pat- 
terns, so that you may be able to see for yourself the beauty and attractiveness of 
the new line. Simply send your name and address. 


Congoleum Rug Borders 


These look exactly like quartered oak flooring. For the borders of a room, outside 
r they will give the effect of a real hardwood floor at a ourpricingy low price. 
Much better than paintin; or staining—make old, unsightly floors look like new. 


Be sure the name Congoleum is on the back 


This is | real paptection. Congoleum Rugs, Rug Borders and Crageloun tr. 
the-yard have made such a tremendous success that they are being wi 


imitated. Therefore, insist on seeing the name CONGOLEUM on the back. 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. COMPANY 


Department of Barrett Manufacturing Company 
Philadelphia Chi Boston Los eles San Francisco Seattle 
Montreal oronto Winnipeg ancouver St. John, N.B. 
Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 





GIVE THE BOYS A GARDEN 
We frequently hear the 


to work in the € 
the place will tak 


states are offering inducements to our 
voung folks to become efficient in growing 
certain prize crops of grains and fruits, 
why not encourage the young people in 
home gardening? 

It would not require much effort in any 
community to create enough special inter- 
est in a garden by offering some sort of 
prizes, or free tickets to the county fair, or 
a new suit of clothes for the best garden, 
collection of vegetables, or best specimen, 
or certain quantity of some particular 
vegetable. It does not take much of this 
sort of inducement to awaken almost 
every lad in a neighborhood. 

School directors could well afford to 
make a purse, seeing to it that parents 
contributed a part of the fund, and offer 
some special prizes for summer work in 
growing some particular kind of fruit or 
vegetable, and it would astonish both the 
school board and parents to see how readily 


How many of us are opposed to putting 
very much efforts into something unless 
there is a feeling that we will realize some- 
thing from our work? That is what it 
tukes to hold the farm boys at home. 

Give the boy a garden of his own, and 
offer some inducements for the garden 
products, and see if there is not a better 
yarden and more vegetables grown on the 
farm this season than has been known fora 
number of years.—J. T. 


STARTING SQUASHES EARLY 
In many localities it has been a difficult 
matter in recent years to grow fine 
squashes and have them fully ripened 
before frost came. This is especially 
true at the north where the season 
short, and difficulty is experienced in 
vetting the seed to grow when planted in 
the spring. 
It is a wise plan to start pumpkins, 
‘ucumbers and squashes in flower pots 
inder glass, so that the plants will have 
good start, and will be ready for bloom- 
ng much sooner than those planted in the 
pen ground. 
\ three or four inch pot will hold from 
ne to three seeds and the plants may be 
owed to become nice size before being 
ransplanted. The transplanting is easily 
lone, and there should be no injury to the 
roots 
Simply turn the pot over and strike 
e edge on a box or board. The ball of 
rth holding the well formed mass of 
roots will drop from the pot, and can be 
iced in the cavity made to receive it; the 
ants will scarcely show they were dis- 
rbed, and long before other squash or 
impkin vines are in bloom, the pot 
ints will have blossomed. They will not 
ed any protection from pollen from other 


1S 


complaint 
among farming folks that there is no time 
arden, or that no one on 
e any interest in garden- | 


ing. 
Give the boy a garden. Now since the 


the young folks entered into the scheme. | 






SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ENGINE GANG PLOWS 


Power and Lever Lift Mogul Engine Plows in from 4 to 12 furrow. Little Genius 
Power Lift in 2, 3 and 4 furrow. Senior in 5 and 6 furrow. Engine Grub Break- 
ers weighing a ton and cutting a single furrow 24 inches wide by 12 inches 
deep. A line of engine plows with a world-wide reputation for strength, 
efficiency and ease of operation. ‘‘It’s the Way We Build Them.”’ 


P&xQ No. 2 Little Genius Power Lift 


Engine Gang Plow 
Powerful and Positive Rear Wheel Lift; 
It Cannot Balk. 








Strong, Simple 
and Durable 





The little plow with a big record. High level lift on all three wheels. A single trip rope gives the 
operator sure and easy control, Pin break hitch, adjustable to all tractors. Any standard type of P&O 
Bottoms, the No. 2, two and three furrow in 12 and 14 inch, and the No. 3, four furrow in 14 inch. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write to Nearest 
P & O House 


Parlin & Orendorff Co. 
Canton, Illinois 


Write for circulars and cata- 
log. Explain your plow prob- 
lems to us; we can give you val- 


uable information. We make a ae Fag Se Tee» Kaw 

j Pec Engine Plow that will meet Louis, Mo., “Omaha, eb.. Portland, 
your requirements. Ore., Sioux Falls, $. D., Denver, Col., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Spokane, Wash. 


















Planet Jr ee nn Mi = 


¥ The garden tools for big results 


They are saving time, lightening labor, and producing better crops for 
over two million farmers and gardenegs, Planet Jrtools lasta 
life-time. Fully guaranteed. 72-page Catalog, free! 


Describes over 70 tools including 12 entirely new ones, 
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ah d improvements 
FA to our Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Horse Hoes, II ic P - ~ 
a; chard, and Beet Riding-Cultivators, Write for ie today a 


. 
SL Allen & Co Box1108B Philadelphia (1 
No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel-Hoe, Cultiva- 
pose ior itself in a single season in the family garden 
’ arger acreage. Sows all gardenseeds (in dri.ls or 
hills), plows, opens furrows and covers them, hoes and culti- J 
— easily and thoroughly all through the scason. yn y 
11 Planet Jr Combined Double and Single Wheel-Hoe, 7 
tivator, Plow and Rake. Straddies crops till 20 inchcs V4 
. high, taen works between. The plows open furrows 
and coverthem. The cultivator teeth work deep 
» or shallow. The hoes are wonderful weed- // 
i ic killers. The rakes do fine cultivation and 
My Wy! gather up trash. Unbreakable steel frame, 
My) Strong high steel wheels and specially Wi, 
a hardened steels—new this y 
xh year. The greatest WY 
hand-culti- fe 
vating tool 
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32 styles of 
seed-drilis and 
wheel-hoes— 





















ints causing danger of mixing, which is 
detrimental in recent years.—J. T. T. | 
Por cot 
PLACE EYES OF BEANS DOWN 
In planting any kind of beans, but more 
pecially the Lima bean, it will pay to 
ke a litthe more time and place the 
in in the earth with the eye down, 
s the root is formed from the eye, and 
bean pushed up thru the soil to the 
ght, where leaves and the vine appear to 
fold from the bean. 
It has been found that three to six days 
e frequently gained in using this method, 
{ the plants are stronger as they do 
t have to use any of their force in turn- 
x the bean over, or turning up to the 
of day. Trv the experiment and 
ch for yourself.—J. T. T 
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TESTED SEED CORN 


LOOK OUT FOR YOUR SEED CORN!--Good “Seed Corn fs scarce this year. Our 32 years’ experience growing Seed Corn as 
@ specialty gives us s knowledge of GOOD SEED CORN. All our seed was well matured, is thoroughly dried and wel] cured 
We grow a] the leading best varieties; Diamond Joe’s Big Early White, lowa Early Silver Mine, Reid's Early Yellow Dent, Rate 
;in’s Pride of Nishna, Barly: Earty lowa Gold Mine, also Seed Oats, Wheat, Rye, Speltz, Grasses and Clovers, Alfalfa and ali kinds of 
FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS. OUR BIG SEED CATALOG tells you all about these. It's FREE. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 


‘Address RATEKIN’S SEED HOUSE, Shenandoah, Iowa 





Clovers, Alfalfa, Northern grown Seed Corn, etc. 
HUN seeds guaranteed. 


and TIMOTHY $5 THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY, Box 176, Decorah, lowa 


Please mention SUCCESSFUL FARMING when writing to advertisers. 


per bu. Northern grown, hardy, productive. Cheap- 
ALSYKE Oo est and best pasture and hay~-crop. Sample a“. 
A 
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EMERSON 


Farm Tractor 


Model L—12-20 Horse Power 


. four-cylinder, 2-speed, light-weight tractor of 

gre at powe r, suitable for any size farm. Will 

pulltheimplements you now have on your 
farm—gang plows, barrows, mowers, binders, manure 
spreaders, road drags or graders. Will also ey 
ensilage cutter, feed grinder, circular saw, ete. Does 
more work than horses—costs less and is so simple 
anyone can run it. 
—— ee mm had 


Emerson-Brantingham ft Implement Co. Go. (ine) 
481 S&S. tron Street, Rockford, 


Please send free literature on articles oy 
___ Tractors___ Plows_ Harrows_ Cultivators__ Listers 
____ Drilis__ Planters_ Mowers_Hay Tools__ Threshers 
____Manure Spreaders__ Gas Engines ___Wagons__ Buggies 












4 to 5 Tons per Acre 
—3 Crops per Year 


Fancy North Dak Alfalfa. 

oa —— never irri italfa. 
anc ontana 

Brig aye A Montan ana f* 
Fancy Idaho Alfalfa. 

Pure Northwestern grown 

ancy wevada Alfalfa. 

9 per cent pure, brightest and nicest ever seen. 
rimm Alfalfa, Genuine Grimm seed. 99.2¢ —_ 

Large stocks, ee free from a weeds and high in 


e . rhe h ¢ 
te, © “ALFALFA 'C Surcke in THE Nok.” | 













in your state. Ask for Free Illustrated Garden 
Book—will help plan your garden and orchard. 
Vegetable, Field and Flower Seeds, Fruit and Orna- 
menta! Trees, Shrubs and Vines. 18 fullsized Se 
packages of best assorted garden 

—for only 50c, postpaid. ight paid on $10 tree 
and plent orders. 30 years in See eee 
GERMAN NURSERIES 4& SEED 

BOX 260 BEATRICE, gtr 


SWEET CLOVER 


today Wonderful -opportunities 6 for iF. farmer er, wh 
starts growing it. Builds up worn land 









duces heavy, money-making crops Le 4 e x 
cellent pasture and hay; inoculates your land for alfalfa. 
to start; grows on all soils. r best scar- 


bas 
if hulled, high- -germinating and tested. ity 
anteed. Write tony for our big, Profit Seed 


Guide,"cireular and free samples. AMERICAN MuTUAL 


Seep Co., Dept. 919 43d and Roby St., Chicago, Llinois, | 










Thrives caehare ts in Yr §° yest 
tong good sure, luscious feed pe racre;re 
all stock. Thousands who bought and and tried 





SEED CORN: 2900 


» Guaranteed Better 
Have Is 1914 crop Northern ty rown. We gree grow all 
»tandard varieties and sell all seed corn on = sub- 
ject your test. Every bushel guaranteed. rite today 
for our eognge Seas C Corn Book and samples of vari- 
«ties suited to your section. We will save you money. 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO., BOX 819 CLARINDA, IOWA | 





Successful Farming advestisements 
are guaranteee to be as represented. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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THE FARM VEGETABLE GARDEN 
Sandy soil, with an abundance of | 
humus-making material in it, is best for 
early garden crops. But if one has no 
sandy soil he need not forego the pleasure 
of having an early garden. The standard 
early vegets able crops will grow in any 
soil that is reasonably fertile and properly 
prepared. On heavy clay soils there is 
greater necessity for plowi ing under humus- 
| making materials and thoroly pulverizing 
the lumps and clods. 

No time will be saved by trying to 
rush the season of planting seed in the 
open ground. Not only should the 
——- of cold weather be entirely gone, 

but the soil must have had time to warm 
up before the seeds and plants are put 
into the ground. Good till: age, ample 
fertilization and clean cultivation will 
do more to hasten the early growth and 
maturity of early garden crops than the 
few days time that may be gained by 
taking hazardous chances attempting to 
|beat the season. A safe rule to follow is 
to plant the early crops such as radishes, 
lettuce, peas, onions and beets when the 
ach trees are putting out their first 
|blossoms. ‘The later crops may follow 
as soon as the weather warrants and the 
|plants that are to be transplanted are 
fit for planting. 
| If the farmer arranges his garden skill- 
fully and plants his crops in long rows the 
rank growing weeds can be easily held in | 
check with a one-horse cultivator, and a | 
| very little hand-hoeing about the plants | 
in the rows. 

After providing for a bountiful supply 
of early vegetables bear in mind that it is 
equally as important to grow an abund- | 
ance of suitable vegetables for winter | 
| and until it is time to start the garden for | 
another year. A cellar well supplied with 
choice vegetables, both in bulk and in 
cans, is a comfortable assurance of 
|table well supplied with the good things 

| that contribute to a well-rounded country 

life. Furthermore, nothing goes further 
|toward reducing the cost of living and 
establishing a feeling of independence than 
|growing a material part of one’s food 
supply for the complete rounds of the 
calendar. 

By planting peas, beans, tomatoes, 

| cucumbers, beets and corn so that they 
| will mature at about the same season, the 
housewife can so plan the work of canning 
that she can put up food enough for 
winter in two or three canning periods of 
not more than a few days each. If the 
crops are planned in this way and har- 
vested before they become too mature 
they will keep better in the cans and have | 
the color and flavor that distinguishes 
the best home-canned products from 
|}commercial canned goods. 

By sowing garden seeds and trans- 
planting plants make a careful study of 
the character of the soil in different parts 
of the garden and try to select the kind 
of soil best adapted to the requirements 
|of the different — Potatoes, carrots, 
parsnips, radishes, beets, me lons and cu- 
cumbers thrive best on a sandy scil. 
Tomatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, turnips, | 
corn, peas, beans and onions thrive | 
equally as well on a heavier soil. 

Tomatoes, eggplants, peppers, melons, | 
| Squashes, cucumbers and all running 
| vines need all of the sun that is available. | 
If they are planted in the shade they will | 
yield unsatisfactory crops. Peas and | 
lettuce thrive well in partly shaded spots | 
where they will get some protection from 
| the heat in the shadow of the larger grow- 
ing vegetables. Peas and beans will do 
well with less sunshine than some of the 
































other vegetables, still they thrive better | 
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Uncle Sam’s 0 K 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture gives its endorsement to 
the standard seed disinfectant— 


FORIGLDELIDE 


“She Farmers friend Ten 


Greatest yield secured by destroying all 
smuts and fungus, and scab and black- 
leg in potatoes. It is the a and 
best disinfectant for stables, kennels, 
chicken houses and cellars-—it kills flies. 
Formaldehyde pint bottles 35 cents . 
your — Wise for ie ode 

porting U. S. Department o culture's 
experiments in seed treatment —FREE on 


request, 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


































GRAND 
DETOUR JUNIOR 


NOT ONE KICK 
from the thousands who own 
a Grand Detour Junior. Just 
the plow for light-tractor 
work, Use either 2 or 3 bot- 
toms, change in 15 minutes, 
Light, - ad reliable. built 
by the world’s oldest steel- 













valuable advice free Fr yeet-4 
mention size and make of 
tractor 
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" AINSWORTH 


Rack-Dried _ Hand-Picked 
95% to 100% Germination Guaranteed 


SEED CORN 


Oar new 32-page catslog tells why we 
antee our seed corn op quratantion oa 
oe. Got it and learn the secret of our wonder. 
in the seed corn business, Every ear 
ip vay great furnace-beated seed cornu plant. 
red out why LS ayy x Sonmnatesy Corn 
— increases § to BD bushels per 


Thousands of oo ‘seed costo custome 
epee it, the valuable book. yy Se 
ure.” Sells for He, bat free en hh 
Don't b t buy eeed corn until you have our catalog. 
“The Seed House on éhe Farm” 








W. T. hinswerth & Sona, Bon 1-8 Mason City, ll. 
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when they have an abundance of sun- 
shine and air. So it goes with every 
kind of garden plants on the list. No 
matter how smull or how large the garden 
it will pay the farmer to study the char- 
acter of his soil and the needs of the 
different crops he grows in his garden. 
To secure full benefit from the garden 
one should have a good cellar for storing 
his fruits and vegetables. One of the 


weaknesses of our system of farming is} 


the fact that we are producing crops 
which do not directly contribute to our 
living. In many cases city dwellers are 
in a better position so far as supplying 
their tables with decent food is concerned 
than farmers. The man who has his own 
food supply stored for winter is inde- 
pendent of middlemen and dealers. Mar- 
ket prices and quality are within his 
control so far as his own supply of food 
is concerned, It is not necessary to con- 
vert the farm into a truck patch and 
neglect the field work, but the starting 
point of good management is to set aside 
an acreage sufficient to provide a year’s 
supply of food.—L. J. M., Ill. 
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GROWING VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Cabbage, tomato, eggplant and a num- 
ber of other seeds should be sown in boxes 
in the house to get an early start. A box 
from six to eight inches in depth, made to 
sit in or near a sunny window in a room in 
the house that is warm, and filled within a 
couple of inches of the top with good, 
well-pulverized earth, makes an ideal place 
to sow theseed. Make drills about half an 
inch in depth, and about four or five inches | 
apart. Drop the seeds in these drills, tak- 
ing care not to get in too many, for that 
would prevent any of them from making 
strong plants. Seed from one to two inches | 
apart in the drills will make enough | 
plants for a small garden. 

Cover the seed carefully, and press | 
down the earth firmly with the palm of 
the hand or a short board, that the earth 
may close in about the seed, giving it an 
opportunity to put forth its tiny roots. 

These starting beds should be kept 
moist, but not too wet. If the seeds come 
up, and are too thick, thin out by remov- 
ing the weakly looking ones. When the 
weather is warm, and the plants are a few 
inches in height, transplant them into the 
beds you have prepared in the garden. 
J.T. T 


RIDGE PLANTING IN THE GARDEN 


You have all seen radishes, beets and 
other such vegetables planted on a ridge 
in the garden, but what about lettuce? 
Early spring plantings of garden stuft are 
often hampered by crusted soil as well as 
too much moisture, and the habit of plant- 
ing on a small ridge has become very 
prevalent with us. 

The first plantings in the spring | 
especially are made on small ridges which 
are rapidly pulled up with the garden | 
hoe, and while they are in many instances 
not over four to six inches above the other 
ground, they have the advantage of less 
sun baking, or crusting, and also in soggy 
weather, they are of sufficient elevation to 
be drier than the surrounding ground. 

On these little ridges we plant radishes 
both round and long, beets both round 
und long, parsnips, and even lettuce, and 
we usually get a much better stand of 
plants. For early plantings we prefer it to 
planting on the level.—O. . R. A., Ind. 

We find eggplants cannot be hardened 
like tomatoes. Have to keep them in the 
hotbed until warm, settled weather, and 


they must not be crowded. 

















vertisement. 
me thinking. 
Save me money. 


we'll prove that what we say is so. 
“T got that Booklet. 
“You know you can’t beat mathematics. 


found out that 


will save me money. 


going to equip every 
machinery with them—my automobile, too. 


bring you a copy: 
Company will gladly send it to you. 
. Ball Bearings in Commercial Applications.’ 
you to write for it today.” Ask for klet I. 
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“This Book isan 
Eye Opener, Bill 


“I first read about it ina Farm Paper ad- 
This advertisement made such 
strong statements about Ball Bearings it set 
It made me wonder if Ball 
Bearings in my farm machinery wouldn't 


“The ad said—‘Send for our Booklet—and 


Here it is—and I've read it from 
cover to cover. Bless my heart, Bill, it’s an eye opener. 


And this point. 


Book is as plain as two and two makes four. 





They have so many mechani- 
cal advantages over any other type of bearing that I'm 
bearing and rotating part of my 


“Do you know a machine is only as good as its Bear- 
ings? ‘The fuel and oil you use—the wear and tear 
of depreciation—are largely a question of Bearings. 


“ By conquering friction, New Departure Ball Bear- 
ings reduce your fuel and oil expense—lessen depre- 
ciation — cut down repair costs — and increase the 
efficiency of your farm machinery in every way. 


Write for This Valuable Book 


“I'd give you mine but I can’t spare it. A postal will 
The New Departure Manufacturing 
The Book is called 
I advise 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 


Conrad Patent Licensee 


Main Office and Works, Bristol, Conn. 
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INVENTORS 22.8% Sectifce 1 
Get full money talue,. RELIABLE Book Free. Write 
R.S.& A B. Lacey, 60) 
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New Departure Double Row Type 
A sinele, self-contained, “ fool-proof™ 
unit carrying a// the loads and stresses 
simultaneously from whaterer direction 
they may cdme with equal efficiency, 
and reducing friction to the vanishing 


I've 





New Departure Single Row Type 
A highly perfected anti-friction Bear- 
ing for use where radial loads only are 
to be carried. 




















WHITE SWEET $740 


CLOVER 0" 


—— sh tee y! pe TIGATE 
erage plant as goewe . Superior to all 
asa by le Sate aitalta poy. | Exeels for pas- 
ture. Builds up worn-out soil quickly and produces im- 
mense crops, worth from $50 to $125 acre, Easy to 
start, Guyana, on y soils, Write today for our 
Big | ree catalog and lar about unhulled and 
— ret ee sweet clover. e can saye money 
on best tested, guaranteed seed. S«mple 

A.A. SERRY ‘SEED co., BOX 919 CLARINDA, 1OWA 
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Eaperiness © 
construction is of the very best 


Man, Horse and Gasoline Engt Free 

“Wh When to Sperry. shows 74 illustrations “7 
Insect and fungous pests and gives the remedy for each, also 
shows our complete line of sprayers. Write for it today 


The Hi. L. Horst Manufactering Co., 201 North St, Canton, Obie 
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All hardy stock—twice trans- 
planted—root pruned. Pro 
tect buildings, stock, crops. 


Hill's Evergreen Book, illustra- 


ted in colors, Free. Waite today 
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tion and book on culture Free. RISING SUN GIN 
SENG NURSERY. Box 157, NARROWS. KY. 


‘VERBEARING STRAW- 
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F. |, MOFFET, Ellensburg, Wash. 
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YOUR EARLY TOMATOES 
Tomatoes having become one of the 
| main garden crops in the past few years, 
}more careful study should be given to 
growing them so as to cover the longest 
period possible. 
Extreme earliness in tomatoes can be 
had in a number of ways, tho all these 
ways are not available to all families. 
Without doubt, where one is situated close 
to town and can have access to plants 
— in the green house, it is possible to 
ave earlier tomatoes than in most any 
other way, as the plants can be had to 
transplant as soon as danger of frosts is 
over, and even before for that matter, 
They can be had in bloom, and may even 


these plants mature tomatoes very early. 

Plants can also be grown in the hotbed, 
and tr. lanted once or twice to make 
| them stocky before being planted to open 
| ground. iP these plants are of an early 





variety they will ripen tomatoes in a 


remarkably short time. 
| Then, you may not be go situated that 


| you can grow your plants in a hotbed, or | 


even procure them from a hotbed, in which 
| case you may grow them in the house. 
House grown tomato plants may be 


carded utensil. Good rich soil should be 
| procured at least a few days before you 
expect to plant the seeds, and should be 
set on a corner of the cook stove or other 
warm place. Seeds should not be sown 
too thickly, and the soil should be kept 
warm and moist after the planting. Air 
and sunlight should be had after the plants 
are up, or they may get so spindling that 
they will all tumble over. When the third 
leaf has developed they should be trans- 
planted, and an oyster can, or other cans 
of the same size with the bottoms melted 
off, make admirable places to transplant 





them. These cans may be placed in the | 
| window, or at any other convenient place | 


'where they can get light and air. The 
plants will get stocky and soon be ready 
to transplant to the open ground. It is 
easy to push out the plant and the soil that 
is in the can when transplanting; the plant 
does not seem to know that the transplant- 


ing has taken place, and grows o very | 


rapidly. 


Quite often if the transplanting has! 


been done early it will be necessary to 
protect the plants from frost in some 
manner. inary clay drain tile is often 
used; pasteboard or wood boxes are also 
used. 

Plants for the main crop of the garden 
need not be grown quite so early; however, 
with late bearing varieties, planting of the 
seed should not be put off too late. The 
supply for home canning should come late 
in the season for a number of reasons. The 
weather is cooler for the work, the canned 
product does not have to pass thru so 
much hot weather, it is newer at the time 
of consumption, and in most cases the 
tomatoes will be meatier, in other words, 
contain more solid matter. 

Those who wish to store green tomatoes 
which ripen after frosts have destroyed 
the remainder of the crop, should plant 
late in the season for this purpose, as green 
tomatoes on plants that have also ripened 
fruit are never as nice as the first ones that 
mature. 

With careful selection of varieties and 
planting at proper time tomatoes may be 
had on the family table a great deal of the 
time during the growing season, and their 
value is becoming more y eae 
each succeeding year.—O. R. A., Ind. 


have emall green tomatoes on them, and 
with coved Ganeieating and good care | 


grown in an old pan, bucket, or other dis- 
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GIVEN TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


We want all of our 1916 customers to 
try a dozen plants of our Celebrated 


| : ID 


at our expense. We believe in quali- 

ty w. in seppiving Cue epstemers 

or Nursery » but in 

addition enjoy giving a little more 
than your money’s worth. 


| 
Be sure to get your share of these 
| Plants. Send for our Free Ilustrated 
Seed and Catal G 

ursery log. ives full 


Farmer Seed & Nursery Co. 


106 Ist Ave. FPARIBAULT, MINN. 


BALDWIN 
PLANTS 


nr are all) and healthy. They 
are all Michigan grown, on 

= rich, new ground, which pro- 

| a duces heavily-rooted plants 
¢ and are fully guaranteed. 


Read Our Guarantee 


All plants are guaranteed to 

be first-class and true to name, 

packed to reach you in good con- 

dition, and to please you or your money 
bac: T pplice to_ our Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant and Grape 
plants, nd for our new big catalog now. 
It’s a valuable fruit book. There is some- 
thing in it—special for you. Get started night. 


0. A. D. BALDWIN, R.R. 22, Bridgman, Mich. 








SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 


Pestroy the fun i and 
and us be sure arge 
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od bighhy epdeneed te ae 
anc ighly en . 
cessful growers. Write for or 
money-saving catalog, which also 
contains a full treatise on spraying 
Fruit and Vegetable crops. 

WM. STAHL SPRAYER ©o., 
Box 76 Quincy, Il. 
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Farmart iON Bargain List 
TRAWBERRIES 


and other small fruits, shrubs, plants, 
cheap stock, but a rare chance to get the best at wonderful 
bargain prices. Don’t missit. Sent free on request. 


L. J. FARMER, Box 634, Pulaski, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES 


and small fruit plants. Wonderful new sorts. Greatest 

ever offered. Save money: make money by send- 
ing for our valuable book, ‘“‘How to Succeed with Straw- 
berries."’ Free. Berry C vet, Box 323, Clarinda, lowe. 
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STARTING SMALL FRUIT RIGHT 

Our small fruit bushes were set out on 
ordinary corn land, and any ground that 
will grow good corn, beans, potatoes, and 
a general Tine of vegetables, will do for 
small fruit. 

We chose a sunny, south slope of very | 
gentle incline. If the soil is too flat, im- 

roper drainage will mean a failure at 
Frat t raising; if it is too steep, the soil is 
apt to wash, the best part of it being 
carried away. 

We laid off the rows with a lister, 
letting the subsoiler run down several 
inches in the bottom of of the furrows. 

The rows were eight feet apart, which not 
only gave the plants ample room in which 
to develop, but left them of the right 
distance apart to plant two rows of truck 
between. 

The fruit plants were left wrapped in 
the burlap in which they were shipped, 
and only one taken from the package at 
a time, to avoid the damage that would be 
done them if exposed to the sun and wind. 
\ fine plan is to set the root ends of the 
plants in a tub, or other vessel, of water 
as they are being set out. 

Before beginning to set out the bushes, 
we took the wagon, and, going to an old 
barnyard, we scooped up a wagon load 
of fine, well-rotted manure. This was 
hauled to a point that would be handy 
to the entire patch while setting out the 
plants, and about a good peor. # of the 
manure was poured out at each place 
where a bush would be set later on. 

This manure was worked into the soil 
with the hoe and the hands, and a place 
dug out for the bushes. The holes in 
which they were set then were filled about | 
half full of dirt. This was packed down | 
well; then water poured into the hole. 
No more soil was put in until all the water 
had disappeared. Then the hole was filled 
level-full with fine, moist soil, which must 
not be packed nor watered at this time, 
but left loose, so it will form the dust- 
mulch for the retention of moisture. 

These small-fruit bushes were very 
easily and efficiently cultivated by taking 
the two-horse disc, reversing the knives 

so they would throw the dirt inward, and | 
passing down each row with the imple- 
ment. 

Beans and sweet corn were planted, 
between the rows of bushes, and all were 
cultivated at the same periods, an ordi- 
nary cultivator being employed in the 
later workings. The last cultivations 
were given with the five-shovel cultivator, 
so the shovels would not stir too deep 
ind damage the root system of the fruit. 
-~A. C. M., Southern, Iowa, 
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PAINTING TREE WOUNDS 


Recent experiments conducted by the! 
New York station tend to contradict the 
generally accepted opinion of fruit growers 
regarding the advisability of treating 
wounds caused by the removal of branches 
from trees, 

From the results of this work it is con- 
cluded that the use of white lead, white 
zine, yellow ochre, coal tar, and shellac 
for wounds under five inches in diameter 
s not only useless but usually detrimental 
o the tree. This is particularly true of 
caches and perhaps of other stone fruits. 

The substances mentioned retarded the 
healing of the wounds; white lead proved 
the best, but it is not thought worth 
while to use even white lead on wounds 
two or three inches or less in diameter, 
ho it may be adivsable to use it on 

vounds where very large branches have 
been removed. 

On the larger wounds, where much 
surface is exposed, the white lead helps 
to keep out moisture and organisms which 

ause decay. The smaller wounds heal 
so quickly that the evil effects of cove 
may more than offset the benefits deri 
from ite use. 
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Instead of a“Tractor” 


He sits right on the three plows, away from 
One Man the heat of the engine, where he can ‘watch 
Does the Plowing both plows and “Mule” without turning his 





ee tanta: cont contd cabo ual 
he row a 

Does the Discing 7 

drill where he can watch 


He sits on his grain drill 
both drill and “Mule.” He pulls two sections 
of barrows bebind the drill 


One Man 
Does the Drilling 


One Man Calti- He sits on a two row cultivator and does an 
vates Corn, Cot- even, thorough, quick job, The“ Mule” guides 
ton, Potatoes,etc. easily, turns short and does not pack the soil. 


Re sits on the binder where he can watch both 











One Man Does erent gle eT QT ar ns 
‘an at Taw) 
the Harvesting cotives @ path for the Binder Wheel when > 
ing through mud. 
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Belt Work Sized Threshers, etc. 
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EARN $75 TO $300 A MONTH 
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THE FIRST FRUITS OF SPRING _ gox4 


'Berries— Free 


The Many Merits of Strawberries 


— 


| farmers only knew 
how easily and how 
inexpensively straw- 
wrries can be grown, I 
sure every tarmer 

uld supply his family 
th home-grown straw- 
ries just as he supplies 

em With poultry or gar- 

n vegetables. Farmers 
10 already are growing 
strawberries would just as 
soon discontinue growing 


vyurden vegetables as - 
strawberries, and they ad- 
that it requires less 


and less wor! 


to grow strawberries than 
grow general 


w'Tricl ’ 


does lo 
rm crops 
The very tact that the 
strawberry is the first 
ruit to ripen in the spring makes it all the 
mere important that the farmer should 
grow this best-of-all fruit. Nothing else 
ds the housewife in preparing her three 
daily meals more than _ strawberries 
strawberries, bread-and-butter and coffee 
make an ideal summer breakfast, and 
iothing can beat a strawberry short-cake 
off a dinner. 
strawberries and cream for supper. A 
‘armer may be financially able 
he berries his family can use, but why 
hould he buy them when he can grow 
hem himself and pick them fresh from 
he vines? Strawberries fully ripened on 
he vines and freshly picked are far super- 
or to berries bought in town, and besides 
» farmer cannot always stop his work to 
wg to town whenever his appetite calls for 
emery short-cake for 1 econ 
ould it not be poor economy for a 
srmer to buy his vegetables, poultry and 
gos, and if so ia it not just as poor 
conomy for him to buy his strawberries? 
\ patch two rods square will produce more 
berries than most families will use the year 
round. If both standard and everbearing 
urieties are grown, the family can have 
strawberries picked fresh from the vines 
from June until November, and canned 
jam and preserves thruout the 
winter. The wives of many farmers are 
not only supplying their families with 
rawberries, but they are making a tidy 
ittle sum for spending money by selling 
the surplus berries. I realize that all 
urmers may not want to grow strawberries 
for market, but Iam acquainted with some 
irmers who depend entirely upon them 
3 a means of producing an early cash 
ncome until their farm crops are ready to 
iarket. Farmers, asa rule, cannot realize 
ny cash from their general farm crops 
hefore October or November, while straw- 
berries bring in a cash income in May and 
June, just at the time when they most 
ed cash. 
They Are Easily Grown 
Che time is not far off when strawberries 
vill be as universally grown on the farm 
is vegetables or poultry, and the only 
rea son that every larmner is not growing 
them at present is because he does not 
realize how easy and how simple it is to 
grow them. Vegetables must be pla nted 
every year, while one planting of stcaw- 
berries will fruit for two or three years. It 
costs no more to start a strawberry garden 
han it does to start a vegetable garden, 


or topping 


i" rries, 


und it requires no more time or knowledge | 


o set steawberry plants than it does to set 
0 mato or cabbage plan Both are set 
the same manner by simply makiog an 
ning in the soil, putting the roots 
ught down into the opening, and press- 
ng the soil firmly against the roots. 
Strawberry planta are 





Then comes | 


to buy all}: 


cared for just the same as 
common garden vege- 
tables. They will grow 
abundantly in any soil 


and under any climatic 
conditions that will pro- 
duce vegetables. Che 


chief essentials are strong, 
fruitful plants, well-pre- 
pared soil, and good care, 
and it requires these same 
essentials to grow vege- 


read an article in one of 
the farm papers telling of 
the experience of one of 


its subscribers who supplied his family | 
with strawberries and had more than 
seventy dollars cash profit from only 


five hundred plants. 

If a boy is not interested in general farm 
crops, possibly he might fall im love with 
strawberry growing. It ia well worth a 
farmer’s while to do all he can to keep his 
boys interested in farm work. The city 
is not the best place on earth for a man, 
und a much less desirable place for a boy. 

I make this statement from my own per- 
| sonal experience. [was raised upon a farm 
and my father always set aside a certain | 
piece of land for strawberries, and it was | 


did not like general farming, but 
like the strawberry work. 


learned that I had made a mistake, and |} 
therefore turned back to the soil and took 
up strawberry growing as my life work. I 
am confident that the strawberry patch 
up the farm deserves credit for my success 
ches delightful and profitable business, 
und § thank my father for his thoughtful- 
ness m having a strawberry patch, While 
strawberries are my specialty, I also grow 
general farm crops, but I am free to say 
that I like strawberry growing best be- 
caue it pays best. 

I enjoy going to the city for a day or 
two, but I would not care to make it my 
pe rmanent abiding place. When | am 
on the farm I do not have to wait until a 
policeman blows his whistle i I can 
cross the road. I am working under God’s 
blue sky and breathing the purest air. 
My table is loaded down with good things | ALLEN 
to eat—everything fresh from the garden. 
When I eat a dish of strawberries ee does 
not cost me thirty-five cents or fifty cents 
as it would in the city. 

When a boy leaves the farm and goes to 
the city he little realizes what a poor ex- 
change he is making, and such a change 
generally is made because the boy is not 
allowed to grow the crop he likes to work 
with. Why would it not be a good plan 
for every farmer to let his boys have a 
piece of ground of their own to grow the 
crop or crops tlicy most love to grow? 
When a boy is doing something he is 
interested in, the work becomes play, and | 

the harder he plays the game the greater 





tables or crops of any} 
kind. 

Strawberry ‘plants are 
extremely hardy and will 
stand more grief and 
neglect, than any other 
plants. Only recently I 


| 


part of my work to care for the patch. I} 

I did | 
After I left | 
the farm and went to the city I soon | 











his success will be, and the more closely | 


he will become attached to the farm. I do | 
not believe that any crop will get a boy 
more deeply interested than strawberries, 
| because a boy generally likes to make mon- 
ey fast, and it has been my experience 
that strawberries yield more dollars per 
| square rod and do it quicker th: in anything 
else that may be grown.—F. E, R. 
Dairyman are looking for the efficient 
cows. Mr. Secor’s article on page 90 tells 
jabout that kind of cows. 
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Send today for 
our 1916 Book of 
Berries. 


Gives results of our30 years exper- 
ience with small fruits, tells how to 
select, plant, cultivate, etc. Buy the 


Plants That Pay 


Our true-to-name small fruit plants are 
hardy and ever-bearing. 200 acres devoted 
to their culture. Sev 

varieties for your soil and 


chmate. Packed fresh for 
shipment. Send for the 
k today 
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STRAWBERRIES 
Don't you want strawberries all 
summer? Allit takes to know how 
get them is to send for my big 
book on how to grow. 


Write today to J. A. BAUER, 
Judsonia.Ark. Lock Bor So. 88, Dept .H 
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EVERYBEARING STRAWBERRIES 

“My success with everbearing straw- 
berries was a failure. 
that very dry summer to try them, but 
perhaps something besides the weather 
was wrong. What do you think is the 
reason they did not bear very well and 
were so insipid in taste during the summer 
and fall? tried to keep the blossoms 
picked off in spring as is usually recom- 
mended, so as to get more fruit in the 
late summer and fall. If 1 can grow ever- | 
bearing berries without bal ying them I 
will gladly try again. I do not condemn 
anything because of one failure, which 
no doubt was some fault of mine. Can 
you give me some pointers?”’—A. 8. 

[ am afraid you got the wrong start 
on the ev erbearing strawberries. i don’t 
know what varieties you have had, but I 
believe someone has loaded you up with 
a lot of bum stuff, and you did not get 
the proper varieties at the start. I note | 
you say they were small and poor flavor. 

The Progressive always has a very 
high flavor regardless of the size. The 
berries usually run quite large. Once in 


a while they will run down small, but they 
| 


still hold that wonderful flavor. 


I notice also that you say it is so much | 


work keeping the blossoms picked off. 
Now, that is all bunk and bosh and a 
few other things of that, sort and further- 
more, it is absolutely needless. We have 
had the everbearing strawberries in large | 
quantities for three years and in a small | 
way for three or four years before that | 
and we have never found it necessary to} 
pick the blossoms off in the spring or at 
any other time. 

The only possible excuse for picking 
blossoms would be on young plants just 
set out. It is, of course, rather a strain 
and a drain on them to start blooming 
the first week and so, on newly set plants, 
we sometimes pick the first blossoms that 
appear, going over the patch just once. 
By the time the next lot of blossoms come 
on the plants are able to carry the load 
and will go thru all right. 

Now, my advice would be for you to 
forget all past experience and start in 
over again next spring. Set the plants 
out just exactly like you would ordinary 
strawberries and treat them just the same 
way. Give them good rich soil, fairly 
moist, and give them plenty of room. Set 
them in rows three or four feet apart, 
with the plants about sixteen inches 
apart in the row, just the same as you 
would any other strawbe ery. Don’t 
bother about picking off the blooms unless 
it might possibly be the first bloom that 
comes after the plant is set. 

Of course, if you have irrigation for 
them it might help some in a dry season, 
but under ordinary conditions you don’t 
need to worry about irrigation. We had 
nice big berries right thru some very 

iry weather. - 

We have never babied ours at all. You 
aay know that we couldn’t very well do 
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Old parn and sheds on George Mixter 
CPi farm, Hardwick, Maseach asects, 
rf . made weatherproof and as ettractive 
~ 35 wi as when new by covering roof and 
. 
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q Make e Old Buildings ‘New 


Keep them warm in winter and cool in summer; protect them 
against fire, weather and decay by covering both roofs and sides with 














Pronounced “RU” as in RUBY. 





RU-BcR-O1D is also made in attrac- 
tive and beautiful Tile Red and 
Copper Green (Ka-lor-oid), It is sold 
by the best dealers everywhere. 

The U. S, Court of Appeals has re- 
cently enjoined imitators from using 
the word “‘Rubberoid or any similar 
name as the trade name or brand of Y) 


It is the original smooth-surfaced 
ready-to-lay roofing, uniform in qual- 
ity for 23 years. Hundreds of build 
inge roofed with RU-BER-O19 more 
than 20 years ago are still waterproof. 

RU-BeR-O19 is waterproofed with 
a compound containing high grade 
animal and vegetable substances, 
which cannot crack or run. It con- 
tains no tar or asphaltic oils. 


Farm Building Books Free 


Our Barn Book gives plans for 
different types of barns. “‘Roofing 
a Home”’ shows how to lay hand- ptt ot I 5 eiitieedianieia ie a ee 


some wear-proof roofs. “Building : Buildin g sYetel Coupon 


a Poultry House” gives practical 
building plans. Mail the coupon. oe en Woolworth Bidg., N.Y. City 
end me samples of Ru-zERr-o1p and the books opposite 
THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 
SarW YORE end CIRCAQO i which I mark X. J intend to roof a__ 
Also makers of Ru-ber-oid Shingles, Amiwud Wall |} CRoofing a Home 
Board and Impervite Waterproofing for Concrete 





their roofing.” 

RU-BeR-01D Roofing has more than 
300 imitators, Be sure you get the 
genuine, Look for the ‘ Rebeaid Y 
Man” on every roll. 
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t, for we had three acres solid in one 
field. All they got was a chance for their 
ives and good, ordinary, every-day care 
he same as a farmer or trucker would 
give them and the result was that we had 
hundreds and hundreds of crates of 
berries on that newly set patch. 

I object to calling them fall bearers. 
[hat is not correct. The correct term 
should be everbearers, for they absolutely 
bloom and bear all summer and all fall. 
urs, on the old patch, began bearing 
May 15, about a week ahead of the 
standard varieties and there never has 
een a day since May 15th, that we 
ouldn’t pick plenty of berries. All the 
erries we wanted and that still holds 
rue, as there is still quite a lot of berries 
m the vines in spite of frosts.—H. F., Ia. 


The article on page 80 gives valuable in- 
rmation about two diseases which claim 


Seed Catalog for 1916, is brighter 
and better than ever before. It 
offers the greatest novelty in Sweet 
“Fiery Cross’’, and 
Feary and Choice 
is book of 182 pa 
It is mailed free. A pet dad a 
bring it. Write today and please mention this publication. 
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EARLY TOMATOES 
I think it pays to go to extra trouble 


in growing early tomatoes. Last season, 
{ marketed tomatoes the latter part of 
fune, and had no difficulty in obtaining 
wenty-five cents a dozen for fine, large 
ruits. I had one hundred and ten 

tra early plants which produced $31.25 
worth of tomatoes. The ground occupied 
by the plants was about one-fortieth of 
wm acre. 

My method of growing early tomatoes 
is as follows: About the middle of Feb- 
ruary, the seed is sown in shallow boxes. 
The soil is prepared by thoroly mixing two 
parts aed garden soil, one part well- 
rotted manure and one part sand. The 
box containing the soil is kept behind the 
<itchen range for a day or two to warm 
ip. The seed is planted in rows an inch 
unpart. One of Pm varieties is selected 
for early planting. Lukewarm water is 

sed in watering, and the box is turned 
ery day to prevent the plants from 
uwing toward the light. 

When the plants show their true leaves, | 
hey are transplanted to other boxes. 
n transplanting, the plants are made to | 
tand two inches apart each way. When 
he plants begin to crowd one another 
hey are again transplanted—this time to 
insoldered tin cans. I prefer the cans to 
maper boxes, as they can be used for 
everal seasons. The can is easily pre-| 
mared by placing on a hot stove and un- 
oldering and removing both the top 
ind bottom, and cutting thru the result- 
ng cylinder of tin with an old pair of 
«issors. Cutting the tin from end to 
end is necessary to successful transplant- 
ng. When cut, the tin ean be spread | 
spart and removed without disturbing 
he soil around the roots of the plant. 

The cans are packed as closely as pos- | 
sible in a cold frame. The plants are kept 
vell-watered and given a little air on 
fair days. As the weather gets warmer, 
they are gradually hardened to outdoor | 
conditions by raising the sash a little | ; 
higher each day. A week before they 
wre transplanted to the open ground, the 

sash is removed entirely during the ‘ds ay. 

By the time, the soil has warmed up | 
sufficiently for outdoor planting, many of 
he plants are in bloom. In transplanting | 
great care is exercised to not disturb the 
soil around the roots. When the soil is 
eft. undisturbed, the plants will not will 
ind will start growing immediately. 

kor early tomatoes, | believe in rigid 
pruning. Pruning not only hastens ma- 
urity, but increases the size of the fruit. 
But two stalks are allowed to develop, | 
und when these reach a height of four 
eet, the central buds are pinched out, 
vhich throws all the energies of the plant 
o the formation and ripening of fruit. ! 

‘he plants stand three feet apart each 
and are securely tied to stakes four 


eet. high.—T,. Z. Richey. 
CULTURE OF BEANS 


l'o those who desire to grow something | 
n their home garden that will bring profit- 
ible returns more quickly than most vege- 
tables I would advise the culture of the 
iwarf or bush bean. No vegetable will 
vield as readily with as little preparation 
and culture, and there is an opportunity 
for growing several crops in succession on 


the same soil. In bean culture the rules 





| like ridges. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
are quite simple, and failure is hardly | 
possible. 

Beans are quite tender and easily in- 
jured by frost, so I would advise the 
grower to wait until all danger of frost 
is past before planting, tho it will pay to 
run a little risk, for the seed is cheap and 
easily replanted should the vines be 
inju 

The soil for beans should be loamy, but 
other soil rightly managed will produce 
good results. They will yield weil in 
rich soil, but do not require the fertiliza- 
tion that many other vegetables do. 

Plant in rows from 20 to 26 inches 
apart, and drop the beans from 2 to 4 
inches apart in the row, or put from 3 
to 5 beans in hills from 8 to 10 inches 
apart and cover with from one to two 
inches of soil. I have tried both ways 
and find one as good as the other. 

If the weather is warm it will require 
but a few days for the beans to push 
their way up to the light. The soil 
should be frequently cultivated, and as 
the plants advance it should be drawn up 
about the stems somewhat. But do not 
hoe it when the leaves are wet, as th:3 will 
injure the growth, causing a rust or ugly 
spotted condition of the aay aa 

As soon as the beans are large enough 
- use, pull them, for this will cause the 
bushes to yield others. If the plants are 
far enough apart in drills, other beans 
can be planted by making a drill between 
the rows, and by the time the first bushes 
are thru bearing and ready to be pulled 
up, the other row is coming on nicely. 
This can be done several times during the 
season. I have had beans just. as nice for 
cooking in November as in June. 

The bush Lima is a wonderful bean, 
and one in which city or suburban 
gardeners should take great pride. On 
large farms or extensive ph mass where 
great quantities of beans are grown for 
market, the bush lima often returns to its 





climbing habits and is difficult to w 
in bush on that account, but in a little 
lonely spot where the bees that carry 


the pollen are scarce, the bean is more 
apt to remain a bush. It is a handsome 
plant, having fine dark green foliage and 
is really an ornament to the garden. 
Lima beans require warm earth to start 
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readily, and if the soil is not. warm at the 
time you desire to plant, and you have 
any place where you ¢an force a few 
beans in spots, I would advise trying that 
method, for you get the advantage of 
several days. 

The plants grow from 16 to 20 inches | 
in height, and sometimes spread out to 
form a bush 30 inches in diameter. It is | 
best not to plant too close. 

Many persons prefer the wax or yellow | 
podded varieties, as they are considered 
more handsome, ‘altho I have found none | 
more deliciously flavored than some of the | | 
best. green kinds. 

An extra top dressing of fertilizer or 
poultry manure carefully applied will 
insure a vigorous growth in the lima | 
bean.—J. T. T. 


PLANTING SWEET POTATOES 

pa by accident, I discovered a quick | 
and most effective way of making a good | 
ridge in which to set out sweet potato | 
plants. I had hitched to the two-horse 
dise and given the ground two or three 
good workings where it was intended to 
set the plants. 

Finally, noticing how the inside dises 
threw the soil up, I set them to run still 
deeper, which left the ground in lister- 
To do this, the dise must of | 
course be “reversed,” so it throws the 
dirt in. This method of preparation gives 
a ridge of soil more finely and evenly 
‘tet pore than could be obtained by 

and work, and is so much quicker and | 
easier, that no comparison can be made | 
between the two methods —M. C 
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THE WHEEL HOE ON THE FARM | 


Many of us suppose that the wheel hoe 
is essentially a gardener’s tool and fitted 
for nothing else. A farmer who has a 
garden spot of one-fourth of an acre feels 
that he must go thru with the necessary | 
drudgery of caring for that spot by means 
of the old single cultivator plus the hand 
hoe. If there happens to be boys and girls 
on the ferm they are usually given this 
task—and task is about the mght word 
under ordinary circumstances. 

Altho our work runs along the vegetable | 
line more than to farming, we would not 
think of getting alon g without the wheel 
hoe even if we were what might be 
called straight enka hat is because 
we know what a useful and necessary tool 
the wheel hoe is. Besides the regular 
crops of strawberries, onions, and so on 
we have our garden just the same as the 
regular farmer. 

“ith the wheel hoe one man is able to 
cultivate an entire patch of small stuff in 
about a third of the time that would be 
required with a hand hoe. Ours are of 
the double wheel type. This means that 
they run astride the rows rather than be- 
tween them, as does the single wheel hoe. 
By having this sort of a hand cultivator | 
the width of the rows makes no particular 
difference about the work. If the rows 
are so wide that the blades of the hoes do 
not reach across it is easy to run up and 
down once between the rows and thus get 
the missed parts easily. 

The method of using a wheel hoe differs 
with folks and with soils of course. 
One is inclined to think that the thing is 
simply a straight push ahead until the 
work is done for that day. This seldom 
works when you are on the job. It is! 
necessary to go rather slow in small stuff | 
until you are used to the hoe and while | 
the garden truck is just coming up. Later, 
one is able to make a push ahead for 
every other step. Anyway after 6 or 7| 
years of practice I find this to be the 
most satisfactory way. Then after each | 
push ahead a slight pull backwards will 
dislodge any trash, such as wilted weeks, 
straw from the manure, etc., that may be 
on the blades and which will prevent clean 
cutting by the cultivator. 

When you are buying a wheel hoe 7 
think it is well to get blades a little longer | 
than you expect to use and longer than 
are recommended by the salesmen. The 
lorg blades soon wear both shorter and 
uarrower and besides this it is easy to 
clip the ends off after you get them if they | 
seem too long. However, the chances | 

e that the garden stuff will be sown in | 
rows wider than the regular gardener 

ses and the longer blades will be left as 
l¢ ong as possible. 

As to the equipment, I believe that the 
hoes alone will be used more than any 
other part of 7 tay attachments. The reg-| 
ilar outfits usually consist of a set of 
hoes, rakes, cultivator teeth, and a couple 
of plows to open furrows for small sets, 
ete 

The cost of such an outfit will be slight. 
Chere are cheap outfits on the markets 
but we find that it pays to buy any of the 
standard takes rather than an 
ment. It is easy to get repairs fr them 
and they are more substanti 
than most others.—R. E. R. 


Note—For land inclined to be ro or stony a 
single wheel of large diameter will not bounce 
around as much as a small wh There are types 
adapted to all needs—some with planter attach> 
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By Professor D. E. LEWIS, Kansas 
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Vy ERE you 
successful 
in control- 

ling the common 

orchard pests last 
year? Was your 
fruit free from in- 
sect or disease in- 
jury and of a bright 
natural color? If 
you were able to 
produce fruit of 
this kind, your 
spraying work was 
successful; if not, 
you probably made 
mistakes which can 
be avoided this 
year, and which, 
without additional 
cost, will cause your 

orchard to return a 

profit instead of a 

loss. Success in 

spraying is almost 
entirely under the control of the orchard-| 
ist. It is a matter of understanding the 
chemicals used, and the application of the | 
right ones at the right time, and in a thoro 
manner. 

It is not strange that spraying fre- 
uently fails to accomplish its purpose. 

Pew orchardists are well posted regarding 

the behavior of the chemicals used, either 

in the reactions when combined or the 
changes likely to occur after the solution | 








lime-sulphur sol u- 
tion. If thelead paste 
is added to concen- 
trated lime-sulfur 
considerable of both 
solutions are lost 
and a heavy sedi- 
ment, liable to 
eause trouble or 
even severe injury, 
is formed. The 


lead should always | 
be worked ares With the Famous 


thin paste with} Hercules! 
Triple-Power 


water and added to 
the lime-sulphur 
Pull an acre or more of stumps Bday. Pull 
any sturopin 5 minutes orless. Don’t have 
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solution in which 

; _ there is no excess | Get the facts. Read our book, | Tells 
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lons to prevent burning. It is less satis- - HERCULES MFG. COMPANY 
factory for general use than arsenate of 120 24th St., | Centerville, lowa 


lead but is still used for controlling some 
insects which are hard to poison. Paris 
green should not be combined with lime- Turn Apple Waste to 
sulphur solution, 

Weather Conditions Affect Spray Solutions 


If it were possible to exactly foretell the e 
, Cider Making 
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is applied. Commercial spraying is in its weather conditions, which would follow | 
was dis- | the application of sprays it would be/| 


infancy. Bordeaux mixture 
covered only about thirty years ago and | possible to avoid all burning of fruit and 
has only come into gene ral use during the | foliage, provide d of course, the solutions 
past ten years. Lime-sulfur solution has applied were mixed correctly. Bordeaux 


been used in its present form for only a 
few vears. The insecticides have been | 
used longer but even these materials are 
still incorrectly used by many fruit 
growers. 

It is little wonder then, that spray in- 
jured fruit frequ: ntly is seen in the market 
and that much fruit is thrown in the cull 
pile on account of ins¢ ct or dise ise injury . 
which otherwise would help to fill the box 
or barrel. The fact that spraying has con- | 
stantly come into more general use in 
spite of these losses, proves that the grower 
has found that even with partial control it 
has proven a profitable investment. Bet- 
ter contro! will follow a better understand- 
ing of spray materials, and of correctly 
mixing and applying them. 

Use Carein Mixing 

The majority of fruit growers are very 
human and the natural inclination is to 
blame the materials used, and incidentally 
the manufacturer when spraying solutions 
have failed in any way to give satisfaction. | 
He also blames the materials for all burn- 
ing or russeting of the fruit. There is no 
doubt that materials are more or less | 
variable in content, but nine times out of | 
ten the method employed by the growe r| 
n combining these materials or their us« 
during unsuitable weather, is responsible 
for the injury rather than impurities in the 
materials themselves, The laws governing 
the purity of spraying materials are under- 
stood and observed by manufacturers 
much more closely, than the common saf 
principles of mixing are understood, and 
observed by the grower. 

There are two ways to combine the 
insecticide with bordeaux mixture, one 

by placing the poison in the dilute lime 
solution and the other is by adding it to 
he bordeaux in the wagon tank. In either 
case the poison should be worked into a 
hin, smooth paste by the addition of 
water and stirring before mixing with the 
spray solution. This operation becomes of 
great ipportance when arsenate of lead is | 


| effective. 


mixture should not be used during wet 
weather of summer as at such a time the 
chemical action liberating copper on the 
fruit and foliage istoo rapid, During such 
weather we may use lime-sulfur safely, 
however, and for those diseascs which are 
better controlled by the bordeaux than 
lime-sulfur, it is best to make this substitu- 
tion and to apply bordeaux as soon as the 
weather becomes settled again. During 
bright, hot weather lime-sulfur and ar- 
senate of lead are liable to cause serious 
burning of the fruit, but at such a time 
bordeaux may be safely used. It will be 








readily seen that these two important 
fungicides should be used according to 
weather conditions. This applies particu | 
larly to the fore part of summer, for a 
couple of months following the petal fall 
application, as at this time the fruit is 


easily injured. 


It is certainly true that the “Early bird | 


|catches the worm,” in spray application. | 


There is a time iz the life history of both 
insects and diseases when spraying is most 
A week earlier or later than 
this date is much less effective, and fre- 
quently fails entirely to control. The date 
for controlling each of the common pests 


| has been worked out by your experiment 


station for your section and_you ey 
apply for their spray schedule. Be’ sure 
that the solution is applied at the proper | 
time even if other work must be delayed | 
a day or two for it is not worth while to | 
spray at “hit and miss” times or just when 
other work cannot be done. 
Choose the Right Nozzle 

Many times nozzles are used which are 
»oorly adapted to the pressure carried. 
To do the work most effectively the nozzle 
should deliver the spray as a fine inist ex- 
cept at the petal fall application when a 
coarser mist and a more driving spray is | 
better. | 


| 


Drive the spray down into the | 
center of the tree as well as in from the | 
sides, and touch every part of the fruit | 
and foliage. Try not to over spray as less 
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é Start a paying busi- 

.* N€ss that grows almost 

\| without effort. 
Thousands are making 

, Big Money prong oe 
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a neighbors WA making 
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Sizes 10 to 400 bbis, 
daily. We also make 
cider evaporators, 
apple butter cookers, vinegar 
generators, filters, ete. Al 
machinery is fully guarane 
teed. All power presses 
have steel beams and sills, 
Write today fur catalog. 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
117 Lincola Ave. 
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land from $10 to $35 per acre. Improved farms $40 to 
reps acre. Maps and literature sent free. Write 


EEXte'c _ pam = 3. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


















Delightful, healthy climate. 

Land, Reasonable prices. 

big markets of large cities of the 
East. Send for free 

tive booklet and map. 





GENTLEMAN’S CALIFORNIA RANC 
FOR SALE Heights, in ‘sight. of snow 


capped Mt, Whitney, in the Thermal belt ot Tulare 





| County, overlooking the city, lake and valley of Wood- 


lake; 40 acres lemons, 60 acres young ora wil 
make ideal home for wealthy gentleman and be big in- 
come producer. Price $60,000.00. Terma, 
STEVE WEBB, 
Woodlake, Tulare County  -:- Californ' 


Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 



































Materia! is lem of Che parts drenchie 
Examine the leaves and fruit after the 
water has evaporate 1 and see how the 
material is left, whether in ap even coat or 
in too large particles. By using a nezzi 
adapted to the pressure your machine can 
earry and changing the disc or cap as the 
opening wears you wil! be able to apply 
the solutions evenly and by patience and 
practice to touch every part without over 
spraying. 

Many farmers suppose that expensive 
machinery must be purchased in order to 
afford spraying protection for the home 
orchard, and have been unwilling to invest 
in such machineg believing that the fruit 
obtained would not warrant it. The fact 
is that for a «mall orchard an expensive 
outfit is not necessary. The average home 
orchard of from a dozen to filty trees can 
be wellsprayed with abarre) pump. Such 
a pump can be purchased at from $15 to 
$24 and will pay for itself several times 
over the first season. 

For orchards from one to ten acres one 
of the larger hand pumps is well adapted. 
Such pumps will deliver more than double 
the liquid and pressure which can be ob- 
tained with a barrel pump and cost from 
thirty to fiity dollars. If a gasoline 


engine of from two to three horse power is | 


available it can be coupled with cne of 
these large pumps and a very efficient 
machine results. Several companies are 
making small outfite very much hke their 
large sprayers but tighter and having less 
capacity which are excellent for small or- 
chards. Such a sprayer would be better 
for use in an orchard of ten to fifteen acres 
than a hand pump as the work could be 
more rapidly done and the protection be 
effected in a short time. 

Large power machines retailing from 
$200 up are of course best for use in com- 
mercial orchards. One machine should 
not be expected to cover too much ground, 
as wet weather frequently makes it unpos- 
sible to spray each day of the five or six 
during which the spray should be applied 
for best results. lt is best not to expect a 
machine to protect more than thirty acres, 


altho during a favorable season forty acres | 


or more are frequently well sprayed with 
one machine if water is convenient and the 
outfit is well handled. It is a, distinct 
advantage in orchards where the water 
supply is some distance from the work to 
use supply wagons so the machines do not 
need to haul the spray solution. Fre- 
quently two machines will do as much 
work under such conditions as three could 
be expected to do without the supply 
wagon, and with a material saving to the 
owner in cost of machinery. 

There is no longer any question about 
being able to successfully control the com- 
mon orchard pests by the use of spray 
materials, The work will demoed an 
outlay of cash, it is true, but for the man 
who has fruit trees no investment will 
return greater profits. There is no work 
on the general farm or even in the orchard 
which will be followed by such quick and 
sure returns. Jt must be remembered 
however, that the work must be done at 
the right time, using the right materials, 
and applied in the right way. Write to 
your state experiment station for the 

praying schedule which they recommend 
for your locality. Follow this schedule 
‘arefully. Be prepared early so that no 
time is Jost in buying or repairing machin- 
ery at the beginning of the spraying sea- 
son. The spraying materials should be 
ordered soon in order to avoid delay in 
ielivery. Do the work thoroly and there 
is no question about the control. 





The advertising index on ‘page three, 
gives a list: of all of the various products 
udvertised in this issue of Successtul Farm- 
ing. ‘There are probably more than a 
hundred different kinds of products and 











every one of the advertisers are guaran- 
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Your Last Chance To Get 
The Great Sterling Book 


Despite the fact that nearly 200,000 copies of our new Home 
Builder’s Book were printed, the entire allotment will 


soon be gone. 


This is the last and final opportunity for 


Successful Farming readers to get it. 


This is the Book that is completely revo- 
Jutionizing Home Building—it is even 
better than last year’s Sterling Book! 
it offers better plans—more plans—better 
construction — better service — better 
values—better credit terms. Everything 
better, except our materials, which were 
already the acme of quality. 


The new Sterling Book shows eighty-five 
famous Homes ranging fram $300 to $3000 
—plans evolved from 8000 house designs. 
It pictures in each case the complete house, 
the interior arrangement and the floor plan. 
(Many pbotos arein colors—+#o life-like that 
one almost sees the actual homes.) 
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The F jomen. cal 
MONARCH Pee nf Bow. on ot ore cedar 
th end shelves. The 
y- -- 24238 ft. ~. 


1~" Timber Company 


ined), built-in pan with cu 
ndiest pian A Yet this $3000 
lis for only $11/6 saving you BALF for 
the particulars. See how easily you can build wi 
down. Save thet half pay the e in two years. 


The Book tells exactly what your money 
buys, both in quantity and quality. It ex- 
plains our Douhle-Strength construction 
—110 special structural features. 


It points out the advantages of buying 
direct from the owners of large forests and 
mills—the price advantage—and the 
quality advantage. It shows how, by the 
Sterling cut-to-fit method, you save the 
cost of slow, hund-sawing; and the 18% 
lumber waste which hand-sawing cannot 
avoid. It shows why the cut-to-fit method 
is more accurate than hand cutting; how it 
saves many weeks’ time in building. 


Then there’s the ‘’Two-Years-to-Pay’ 
Plan, which the Sterling System alone 
offers—a Plan whereby anybody 
with a few hundred dollars can 
build now and pay in small 
monthly remittances, This is par- 
ticularly attractive to people who 
dislike to pay rent. 

A large part of the Book is de- 
voted to letters from Sterling cus- 
tomers—letters that fairly over- 
flow wita praise of the Sterling 
System. Each customer, in many 
instances, reports a cash saving of 
a thousand dellars. 

The finale is the Sterling Guar- 
anty—a definite, concrete Guaranty 
of Permanent Satisfaction—A Guar- 
anty that means much to builders, 
since you can keep a large part of 
your building money in your pocket 
until the home has been fully 
completed. 

Send for the book that revolution- 
ized Home Building. A brief letter 
or mere’y a postal brings it. 


Intercetional Mill and 


Dept. C-30, 60 Sterling Place 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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A SHELTERBELT ON THE FARM 


Continued from page 12 
of years because of lack of shelteriprtrees. 

The shelterbelt need not neo ssarily 
occupy much land. It may consist of 
only one row of trees, but usually, to be 
ully efficient, it should be made up of 
several rows. Ordinarily the windbreak 
should be primarily for protection against 
cold north and west winds of winter, con- 
sequently the heaviest portions of the 
shelterbelt should be located on the north 
snd west sides of buildings and lots to be 
protected. The inside row of trees should 
not be closer than 100 feet from the build- 
ings because of the drifting of snow on the 
sheltered side of the windbreak. In 
addition, dense windbreaks placed too close 
to the buildings will prevent the free cir- 
culation of air. 

What Trees to Plant 

Since the shelterbelt is largely for win- 
ter protection, trees which hold their 
leaves during that season—the evergreens 

should be largely used. The following 
are desirable evergreens to use: 

The Norway spruce is hardy, has a 
dense branching crown, is somewhat slow 
in growth during the first few years, and 
vill stand a great amount of shading, It 
is one of the best trees for winter shelter- 
belts and can be planted safely in the 
eastern prairie region. 

The white pine is one of the most 
beautiful of the pines. It will thrive on a 
rather poor soil if well drained. It is rapid 
in growth but will not stand much shading. 

The Black Hills spruce is a hardier 
variety of white spruce and is suitable for 
planting in the drier sections of the prairie 
region. The tree is slow in growth but 
will stand much shading. 

The Seotch pine will thrive on poor 
sandy, dry soil. The growth is fairly rapid 
for an evergreen. It will not stand much 
shading. In drier situations this tree is 
better adapted than the white pine and 
has been widely planted thruout the prairie 
secllons. 

The red cedar makes one of the best 
shelterbelt trees, except for the fact that 
it is not advisable to plant it near apple 
orchards because of fungus trouble which 
levelops—one stage on certain varieties 
of apple and the other on the cedar tree. 
Because of this trouble it is not generally 
recommended, For windbreaks distant 
from the orchard it makes a desirable tree, 
iltho it is not as rapid in growth as the 
white pine. It will grow on the poorest, 
dry soul if once established. 
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It is cheaper now to have a WITTE engine than to do without. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Other evergreens which have value for 
windbreak planting in the prairie section 
are the red pine, jack pine, Austrian pine, 
arborvitae and European larch. 

Broadleaf Trees for the Shelterbelt 

In the past the majority of shelterbelts 
in the prairie region have been made up of 
broadleaf trees. In most cases, willow 
soft maple, boxelder and cottonwood were 
planted. Altho rapid in growth, unfor- 
tunately these trees are short lived and a 
large ‘sercent of the old groves now require 
replanting. Where quick results are 
essential it is often desirable to plant a 
combined hardwood and evergreen wind- 
break. The broadleaf trees will later be 
reinforced or replaced by the evergreen 
trees. Even several rows of hardwood 
trees would afford little protection against 
winter winds, because the foliage is not 
present at that season. The species of de- 
cidious trees mentioned above, altho rapid 
in growth, are not of great commercial 
value. If species such as the hardy catalpa 
or black walnut are used as the temporary 
trees, the product might be utilized for 
fence posts or lumber when the evergreens 
become effective as a windbreak. 

Planting and Care 

The trees should usually be planted as 
early in the spring as the ground can be 
worked. Qrdinarily the trees should be 
spaced about 6 feet apart in the row and 
the rows made 10 feet. apart. The spacing 
should be “broken” in adjoining rows. If 
the trees are spaced closer together than 
6x10 feet the windbreak will become effec- 
tive sooner than when the spacing is wider, 
due not only to a greater density of trees 
but also to a stimulated height growth 
caused by a slight crowding. However, 
with a very close spacing it is necessary, 
after from six to ten years, to remove or 
“thin out” a part of the trees. With a 
spacing of 6x10 feet for a shelterbelt com- 
posed of white pine and Norway spruce, 
the windbreak should be fairly effective 
after eight to ten years—the dedi 
becoming greater as the height of the 
trees increases. 

Usually evergreen trees should be pur- 
chased from reliable nurserymen. On 
account of the high cost of large trees 
and difficulties in planting them, small 
atock from 10 to 18 inches in height should 
be used. Extreme care should be exer- 
cised in preventing the roots of evergreens 
from being exposed to the air during the 
planting operation. Dip the roots in a 
ail of thin mud to prevent this. Many 
ailures result of essness in this 






























Easy to start, without cranking; easy to manage; and easy to own on 
any suitable, reasonable terms of payment during a year. 


_saving WITTE ENGINES 


Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate and Gas 


Stationary engines for prices averaging less 
than $17.50 per horse-power. Eight sizes, 


Stationary and portables, 


quality — through 


anengine, Write for it today, 
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saw-rig outfits. Guaranteed high 
and through—as 
durable as superior design, the best 
of materials and workmanship can 
make. Get my engine facts before 
decide to get any engine. 

Book Frees 700% (Fee. n now 
you how to save and make money in getting and using 


ED. H. WITTE, Witte Engine Works, 


Mareh, 1916 


The young sheiterbeit should be culti- 
vated as consistently as a crop of corn for 
several years—until the trees are large 
enough to interfere with this operation. 
Small trees may actually be choked out by 
grass and weeds in uncultivated shelter- 
belts. The trees respond to good care in 
this regard just as truly as a field crop. 

While the evergreens are small, a mulch- 
ing of straw or leaves about the roots dur- 
ing winter will keep the trees in better 
condition by preventing the deep freezing 
of the soil. Many a promising shelterbelt 
has been ruined by permitting the in- 
trusion of stock—especially while the 
trees are small. Stock should be no more 
allowed in the young shelterbelt than in a 
newly planted cornfield. 

Why Farmers Should Plant Trees 

Many farmers in the prairie section 
have, by the establishment of good shelter- 
belts, obtained, in effect, the advantages of 
a milder climate. One man who resided 
in the shelter of a thirty-year old wind- 
break of Norway spruce and white pine, 
insisted that “he lived 200 miles farther 
south than his neighbor across the road, 
who was not favored with a shelterbelt.’ 

In addition to the protection afforded 
the farm buildings pet poe the farmer 
should consider also the personal comfort 
of himself and family, the protection of 
field crops and orchards, the attraction of 
insect eating birds, the production of wood 
products, the aesthetic value and the 
actual increased value of the farm, due to 
the addition of the shelterbelt. If he 
stopped to realize the many advantages 
which are afforded by a good shelterbelt, 
more trees would be planted from year to 
year instead of less, 


BEETS FOR PICKLING 

The best beets for pickling are those 
deep-red turnip beets that hold their color 
when boiled. These are somewhat diffi- 
cult to find in late years, as en are 
not particular enough in growing their 
seed for sale, and have allowed a pale beet, 
to supplant those we used to have no 
difficulty in securing. 

The best seeds are easily sown too 
thickly for perfect growing, but the plants 
can be thinned out to allow the proper 
distance between plants. 

When the beets have attained the size of 
a silver dollar, they should be pulled and 
topped and boiled until tender, which does 
not take long, and then put down in hot 
vinegar. I have known large jars and kegs 
to be pickled in this manner, and they 


\ were delicious.—J. T. T. 













Look at These 
New Prices! 
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e 3 52. 
4 69.75 82.75 
6 97.75 127.75 
8 1 174.65 
12 197.00 237.00 
16 279.70 329.70 
22 412.30 
Engine Saw-rigs Complete, 


4 0-P, $124.25; 6 H-P, $152.25 
SH-P, 202.15; 12H-P, 267.00 
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An Extra Special Proposition 


dous output. 


time. 


New Steel 










READ THIS 


e 
cible,Ir- 
MARURED! : wish you could resist- 
have seen this ible pat- 
field year before last and the poor ented 
* crop on it! Here is an actual pho- roller 
tograph of a corn crop grown in 4 
the fall of 1915 after an experi- 7h ig 
ment by using an application of great ex. 
manure. The other photograph ¢cjysive 
shows part of the identical ficld feature on 
. taken the same day, but that the Galloway 
part of the field was not man- Spreader is 
Ny ured. The increased crop of corn wha: makes it 


from this field amounted to Over guperior to all 
It's a secret of our light draft, 

ure it out on 20 or 40 acres or OM because the perfect mechanical principle 
used here is exactly the same principle as moving @ 


$17 per acre where manured! Fig- others. 


your own 
bouse on rollers. 


New 1916 Book any apreeder. Exchuaiv 


ne ¥ 
. : i i Gallo- 
FR EE Get this big, new cat- | sy kind anti) a oien cone ne =, 


alog. A postal gets it. 
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Printed in 
four colors. It tells how to 
least labor—how Gallowa 
how a run-out, unproductive 
“gold mine” fae | 
to preserve fertility—how to 
from $10 to $15 per acre—how 








leave money to put in the bank 


WM. GALLOWAY, PRESIDENT, THE 


CONSIDER YOUR MARKET 

It is unwise to produce a crop that 
cannot be marketed, unless it can be used 
at home. Proper business judgment indi- 
rates what truck crops can be profitably 
grown on the farm for shipment to market. 

There should be a home garden on every 
farm for the satisfaction it will be to the 
family. There should be a market garden 
only if conditions are favorable to the 
project. If far from market, it still pays 
to grow such vegetables as can be stored, 
provided one has ample storage place, or 
such special crops as are not grown nearer 
market in large quantities. But the general 
farmer who attempts to grow truck as a 
side line must use excellent judgment in 
the selection of varieties unless a market 
is assured in his home town, because there 
are professional gardeners near enough to 
most large cities to deliver fresh produce 
every day. 

Fresh green vegetables are seldom really 
salable for more than twenty-four hours 
and such perishable goods should not be 
grown where they cannot be quickly 
handled and reach their destination in 
prope condition. The green vegetable 
ousiness lasts about ten weeks during which 
time the general farmers rush in string 
beans, peas, spimach, green onions, 
radishes, lettuce, ete. Frequently these 
goods are not put up in the shape which 
he market demands and commission men 
herefore have difficulty in disposing of 


he supply. - 





itself, if you have hauled out a hundred 
not proven everything I say for it, I agree to take it back, pay freight both ways 
and return your money, no matter on which plan you buy. 
offer if I was not sure of my ground? Every sale backed by a $25,000 

md—an additicnal guarantee to you! 


Beater and Wide- | Patented Automatic Stop, Uni- 
form Clean-Out Push-Board 


Worth $10 On Any Spreader 


Pulverizes and Tears Manure to Shreds 


Worth $15.00 on any spreader; 
costs you nothing extra on Gal- 


made spreaders famous— 


ucer—how to build a manure pit t 


pay for itself in one year by increas 


you $25 to $45 on a spreader—how Galloway, right from 
the farm, a few years ago started and built up a $2,000,000 
industry by aolling direct from factory to farm—how with 


ON 10,000 NEW GALLOWAY No. 8 SPREADERS 
From NOW Till Seeding Time 


This extra offer is made with the idea of gettin 
way Spreaders in every township in the next few weeks! 
always sells from one to a dozen more! 
10,000 advertising spreaders distributed quickly, which will build up an 
enormous amount of summer and fall sales. 
I sell on terms to suit you. Six different selling plans, including one year to pay 
installment plan, note settlement, half cash, ha 
cash, at prices so low you cannot afford to do without a manure spreader. We 
sell direct, at less than wholesale, from factory to farm at the actual cost 
of labor, actual cost of material and only one small profit, based on tremen- 


PRICES LOWER ON SPREADERS NOW 


Get in on this special distribution advertising offer from now until seeding 
At the end of twelve months, if the Galloway Spreader has not paid for 
loads of manure or more, and it has 
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Low Down, Only 42, 
Benches High 








sia feature alone is worth $25 on 


m’t buy spreader of any 


handle manure with the 


farm was turned into a 


ten or more Genuine Gallo- 
One 
I make this new spec 


note, bank deposit or 
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8 
. hundred loads to haul— 
oe 8 | New Everlasting Pressed and leave you money besidest 
| our specia 16 propositi 
sion the Galowssborsens | Steel Unbreakable Tongue in‘tuisac and the ou ry 
Worth $5.00 More On Any Spreader hy 
No extra charge on the Galloway. 
30 Days Field Trial And Returnable To Us Within One Year If Not Perfectly Satisfied 
IMPROVEMENTS ey otiien to ow exclu” ve ree eed 
stop, uniform clean-out, -board, t verlasti 
and V-Rake, we have many other valuable features including a 
e; double chain direct drive from rear wheels; endless 


Galloway No. 8 
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vuld I make this 
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Exclus! ve 
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extra an 


teat THEN THIS 
Spread- NOT MANURED! Tusrisere 


same day as the ite pho- 
It is in ton ome ld 


. It had been 
cropped to death! This field was 
in exactly the same ition as 
the other field, ited the same 
day, cultiva’ the same way, 
from the same seed, by the 





OTHER 1916 FEATURES 


i tented roller feed, automatic 


increase your corn CTO ; frame work of channel steel, trussed like a steel bridge; cut under front 


a Galloway spreader will 
crop profits and 
in the fall—how we save 


will successfully h: 


WM. GALLOWAY C0, 


ler Manufacturing 


The shrinkage and labor of sorting de- 
duct from the profits on stored dry vege- 
tables and, in most localities, the most 

rofitable truck crops for the average 
armer are the late fall vegetables and 
those which he can use as feed if they 
happen to be left on his hands. There are 
also standard crops, like navy beans whieh 
always pay a fair price and pop eorn which 
is generally a good crop. Carrots, turnips, 
beets, parsnips, rutagabas, radishes, onions 
and cabbage pay well if raised in carload 
lots and properly handled, 

Market demands should be considered 
in choosing varieties. Carrots not over 
two inches in diameter sell better than 
those which are overgrown. Sugar carrots 
are favorites and horse carrots rarely pay 
for shipment. Purple top turnips have a 
better demand than flat ones. Red blood 
beets are in demand, the favorite size 
being three to four inehes in diameter. 
Parsnips should be grown in dark earth or 
not planted. Rutabagas grown on old land 
are apt to be bitter and woody. They 
should be planted in new sandy land. 
Dark red radishes sell better than white 
and are best when grown in damp loam. 
Onions should be fully ripe before harvest- 
oa ot then very caref a, dry —, Pd 

ic onions t an 
Uscless for keeping. ‘The red globe ie 
—— — and oe ae 
grown. preierence to W or 
varieties, Holland cabbage is usually a 
profitable storage erop 


wheels, short turning; extra light draft; two horses will do with this 

what it takes three or four to do with other 

of the way when loading; 60 to 

manure can be piled 18 oo 20 inches above the top of the box and the spreader & 
andle . 


Remember we manufacture this 


89 Galloway Station, 
OS © ral © 9S OF @ RO O68 79 Brie me 


spreaders; seat folds forward out 
70 bushels capacity but so constructed that 


ler in our own factories and sell it 
be compared or confused with 


@ 20-lb. stee! and mal ‘eed mechani we accomplish the same DIRECT to you from FACTORY TO FARM. NOT 
resuits as others do with 400 pounds of brittle gray iron---how.a Gallo- other low prices apreaders that DO NOT HAVE fre special exclusive patencod featares gen. 
way spreader with two horses than other spreaders with uine merit (backed up by tens of of Y users) tis found in the 
three and often four. readers = shi aterloo, Council GaLLowaY, Beware of cl , absolutely the GALLOWAY. = 
Bioffs, St. Paul, Chicago Kansas City. ware of imitations at any . Get a GENUINE ALLOWAY and you will be RAPE. i: 


WATERLOO, IOWA ff 
Y4QVZZ4OVA80Z CHG 78 


Proper selections of varieties, with right 
harvesting and marketing methods, spell 
success in truck gardening on a large 
scale.—C., F. 


EARLY CARE OF LAWN 

If you had difficulty with erab grass in 
the lawn last season, you should get a 
sharp iron-toothed rake as early in the 
spring as the frost is out of the earth, and 
rake as much of the old crab grass out as 
possible. Do not be alarmed if you do 
tear up the earth a bit, and happen to 
rake out a little of the lawn grass. It will 
soon recover from all the damage such 
will do it. 

If you had the lawn covered with 
manure last autumn, this should be raked 
off as early as possible after the snows and 
freezing weather are past. This should be 
raked up with a rake with wooden teeth. 

If there is a little of the finer manure 
escapes the rake, leave it, as it will soon 
settle down about the grass roots. 

If no manure was distributed last 
autumn, give the lawn a dressing of fer- 
tilizer. One part bonemeal and one pari 
wood ashes is fine. A pound to eaeh square 
rod is enough to produce a very fine 
velvety appearance later.—J. T. T. 

A FAMILY AFFAIR 

There will be many articles of interest 
to every member af the in the 

number of Successful ’ 











Same of the articles are on page 1 
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ROBBER PLANTS 

F you had a fine hickory tree 
with nuts and some one came alor 
and took all the nuts before you ha 
been able to gather them you would no 
ubt think him a very mean robber. 
But let us suppose that you had worked 
hard and sadiuaed all the nuts and had 
cracked them and taken out all the 
kernels ready for your use. If some one 
stole these kernels, | am sure you would 
brand him as the meanest robber imag- 


loaded 


— J 


nable. 
| want to tell Our Junior Farmers just 
little about some robber plants which 


take the food from other plants after 
r have gathere: t nd made it ready 


r their own use. 


You have all heard weeds referred to as 
obber plants because they use the mois- 
ture and plant food which other crops 
need, but many of you probably do not 
know that there are plants whi h. grow on 
he cultivated plants of gardens and fields 
and rob them of their food after they hav 

thered it from the soil and prepared it 


w their own needs. ‘The reason you are 
not familiar with these robber plants is 
because you have always thought of them 
as diseases rather than as plant Their 
real name is “parasites”? which means 
plants which live on other plants, or 
animals which live on other animals, The 
plant or animal upon which a parasite is 
living is called its “host.” 

As a matter of fact, when there are a 


large number of par s living on a 
plant and sucking its life out of it, th 
plant is really sick and or that reason 
the majority of parasites have come to be 
commonly known as plant diseases. The 
up in the plant cor onds to the bl 

in vour body and vou can readily realize 
i) vou would sk bes 1 to T el w n 
nd sick if there were something con- 


tantly sucking the blood from your veins 
1 arteries 
All Crops Have Enemies 
‘There are mat of plant parasites, 
just the same | many kinds of 
‘ T p! Al every one ot our 
7 n ne fir ld crop I ! ble to be 
ed by robbers u care is exer- 
ed to protes nem nst ich 
cir ‘ 
The sr hicl 1 corn, oat 
whe it wi «< eT cl rusts on g n, 
he potato scab, the wilt of celery, and 
arious kinds of blight are all caused by 
the growth of parasites. All of vou have 
seen ears of corn in which the husks wer 
filled with a brown or bla dust, or you 
have seen heads of grain in the oats field 
wl " e blac it probably did not 
occur 1 howeve hat these millions 
of g s of brown dust he seed of 
yp which | i the corn 
1 oats } ! | them of the 
< | | ‘ rY c<ernels of 
corn d ¢ Such tl} were and the 
ost effective w ) ‘ he spread 
growth of © destroy th 
i re ( } robhe r an Ss, oT YNarna- 
itt \ re be I re ca ! 
+p) 3 (I S in various 
‘ ~ome ot nm ¢ gr lwo th seed 
cr on \ wit ind 
! h it t of oats and 
‘ »>are ¢ t s | 
reve 1 of para- 


, dam wit 


sites whose spores are carried on the seed 
by dipping | 
m of formalin or some- 
thing of the kind before it is planted. In 
anot her place in this issue you will find 

irections for os ating oats for smut and | 
of oats! 


of their host is to kill the spores 
the seed in a soluti 


In the case 
spores live 


nail a for én 
mut none of oe 
one yt 
are ju 
a kernel of oats. 
the ground are killed during the winter. 
You can easily understand that, i 
ores on the seed are 
be no smut in the next year’s crop. 
It is not so easy, 
or potato scab for the spores not only 


live on the potatoes but also in the soil. 


Hence, it is necessary to guard against 
» presence of spores in the soil as well | 
is on the seed, The way 


to avoid planting potatoes on ground 


where scabby potatoes have grown the | 


year before. 

Some kinds of parasites, such as club 
root of cabbage, the root rot of heets, 
and many others, depend entirely upon 
their spores living from year to year in 
the soil. Changing t 


and not growing the same crop on the| 


over from 
uw to the next except those which 
beneath the hull in the crease of 
Those that fall upon 


f all the | 
killed there w ill 


however, to get rid 


to do this is| 


the ines of pla nting | of five with vege 
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Costs less to use 

this better paint 
Cheap paints coveronly 200 to 250 
square feet per gallon, two coats. 


Low rather 


HIGH STANDARD 
LIQUID - PAINT 


covers 300 to 400 square feet, two 
coats, and does a better job. 


Write today for free booklet 
“Paint and Painting,” and the portfolio, “The 
Farmhouse Outside and Inside,” and get complete 
information about paints for house, barn, silo, 
machinery. Eighteen color views of ‘home exte- 
riors and interiors. Ask name of nearest dealer in 
Lowe Brothers paints, varnishes, enamels, sta/ns. 


The Lowe Brothers 
S24 €. Third Strect, Dayton, Ohio 


Boston New York Jersey City Chi Kansas Cit 
Minneapolis Lowe Brothers, Ltd., een ‘oronto, Caneds 


ow Sow gees Garden | 
Collection 
Seeds 30 Packets 


Enough to plant 2 hope garden 50x82 feet and supply os foniy 
sles all suramer hong. One packet 
each of 30 varie xX as below ul for $1 postpaid. Hoe print 
plan of garden and ful! A 4 directions inc . free: 
Reans, G'ant Stringless Wylermeten, 8.8 Kieckiey 

















same soil more than one year in succes- Green-i od 
. a. ° . Berts Detr sit Dark Red ou "Vetee Gite Uneven. 
sion is the effective way to combat this Early Peas, Prolific Market (arly). 
Rect ow Century. (Late). fees. Satten's Kxcelsior (Late) 
kind of robbers. Cabbace, Jersey Wakelield Peppers, Ruby King. 


Many spores of disease-producing plants 


pass the winter on dead Icaves, stems, 
weeds, grass, and material of that kind. 
When the warm weather of spring comes 
on, the spores develop, spread, and attack 
to prevent 


growing plants. ‘The way 
from this class of parasites is 

to clean up the garden in the fall and 
un or haul away all trash that could act 

s a harbor for spores of plant diseases. 
[specially is it dangerous to allow vege- 
tables to decay and remain in the garden, 
or rotten and dried up fruit to hang upon 
the trees or lie upon the ground in the 
orchard. ‘The brown rot of plums and 
the scab of id by diseased 
fruit and old leaves. 

You have probably heard that it is 
dangerous to visit the hog lots. and pens 
on a farm where there is hog cholera, 

use some of the germs of the disease 
might stick to your shoes or clothing and 
be earried to your own In the 
p sects to carry 

plant Irom one pl unt to another 
und thus spread the di se, For that 
reason it is not only important to wage 
relentless war on insects because of the 
they do by eating plant . but | 
them from acting as} 


aamage 


apples are spre: 


hors. 
same way it is possible for i 


disease -_ 


niso to prevent 
disease carriers. 

If robbers gain entrance to house | 
they usually do considerable damage be- 
ore they can be driven out, even if they | 
are discove red before tl ‘ have nH they 
The valu bl s. In the case of robber 
lants it. is possible to en reatly reduce the 
damage done by them by use of sprays, 
they are di ter ee 
a good foothold and 
become Bordeaux mixture, 
which is made of lime, blue vitriol, and 
water, is the spray most generally used 
to control plant ——— 

The treatment of seed 4 


especially if 
they have gained 
numerous. 


changing crops 


from o1 e piece of ground to ¢ another, keep-| - 


ing the ground free from trash and other 


uct as a harbor for! 


} ae 
material that might : 





(Bar Pumpkin, 8 

Cabbage, Winnigstadt. ish, Svarkler White Tip 

< apbage, » Danish Balibead aut. i vag brightest Scarlet 
Whi 

Carret, Rubicon Half tf Radian, Cc a, or Shepherd 

Celery, White Plume (arly). § ed 

Celery Wintes Eine ¢ Lat Squash, a Wane Bush 


orn, Goiaen Bantam (Ear! {Ea 
Ce ora, Dout bie-Barreled Be: +t a Weta Late), 
to 





—. T to, Su 
Cucumber, White + cae arty Ke 
pote ce » Ve Bow , mM eeene (Late 
ettuce, M« Turnip, Purple -to White G lobe 
Muskmelon, 5. 8. Rocky Ford Dwarf Nestar dome, Mixed. 


Order Now. New 1916 Stokes catalog, free, 
Stokes Seed Farms Co. , Inc., Dept. 45, Moorestown, N. J, 
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and Get 
Your Price 


away with blotched, scabby, 
wormy fruit. Grow better fruit— 
get Slee profits. Write today for 
completely illustrated catalog show- 
ing more than 20 kinds of sturdy, easy- 
to-operate spray-pumps — bucket, 
knapsack, barrel and power-sprayers. 
35 years’ experience in pump con- 
struction is your guarantee of satis- 
faction. Ask for our mew 32-page catalog. 


THE DEMING CO. 
126 Depot Salem, Oftto 


DEMING #225 SPRAY 


APPLE TREES 
sere; ie i 
guaran anteed 
| “¥en 3, Es Low 
Street, Ransten, surprise 


Seed Low Prices. Big Yields, heme fit if 
dried select - 


you past ¢ - caoie ot act 
. Varieties suited for ev- 
| ery section, Absolutely 
guaranteed every 
way. Tested germina- 
1} tion 95%. We know it ig 


| wight, but it must satisfy you. Test it thoroughly anc if 
not pleased return it at our eapense. We have been de 
ing improved seed corn for t 20 years. Our valv- 
able Profit-sharing exclusive Field and Grass Seed Guide 
with samples you need Free MERICAN MUTUAL SEED 
Company Dept.719 , 43rd and Robey St. Chicago, 


| LIVE SALESMEN WANTED to sell our Paints and 
Roofing. Easy to sell. Good money to workers 
Blackstone Oil and Paint Co., Cleveland, Ohio 



































































Which tells you why it fs bet 
ter than any fence and 
where to get it, owners, 
if you want a farm fence that 


: LR From] HORSE-HIGH, 8 
STRONG. PIG-TIGHT 


, long lasting, rust-re- 
sisting fenve. Suid direct to the’ 
’ Farmer at wire mill prices, 
: Here's a tew of our big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence « 12 cts. a rod. 
47-inch Farm Fence 16 cts. a rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence - 24 ets. a rod. 





By trimming him 7M 
shears made the way wit 
inule raisers yn kn ore 


Solid steel blades; accurately ground, 


Holdsharpest edge lo t. fon’ er 
nor chew hair: Offset handle 
band perfectly, allows free treo “finger 
movement. Can't spring_out of se 


QQ 


6 se toe 606 
W.C. Heimerdinger, Dept. B., Loaisville, Ky 
HFA! KARL A 


THIN FARM NCES 


No better fence made than Mason 

















4 
4 


B Cents 
Must prove it best or r money 
B® A Rod B peck. No dealer or Suber eam begin 
as moch as we can, Write today for our big new 
ree, It's full of a eq rtp 


and lswn fences and 
The Mason Fence Co. Bo: Boz 92. “Leesbu a. 


| AAAAAARARARARARARRARARARR 
| 1 IIL 
cm yas Wood Wes manufictor 
Fence, li direct, shipping to users only at 
manufacturers’ prices, Write for FREE CATALOG, 


UP-TO-DATE MFG.CO, 947 10thSt. Terre Haute, Ind. 
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a 
a makes and our pricesare unequalled, 
We manufacture —and sell — 4 
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CENTS A 


@ %inch high fence; | Of much importance, yet to be able to 


18% ec. arod for 47-in. 
Itryand Lawn 
Wire. 


Swine fe fem enes rae 


UMPS Like a Shov 

a: “ietecie! y F or 
mS WELL BORING OUTFIT 
2180 Hi Bare ft. yeah ane enter al ye as 





| of small grains each variety may be repre- 
10%" long, $1.00 postpaid. Money back | 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


spores, and any other preventive measures | 





jeter crops which are free from 
weak man is more likely to be attacked | 
| by robbers than a strong man, and, if 
| attacked he is almost certain to suffer | 
| greater loss than a man who is strong 
| enough to offer effective resistance. Like- 
wise, the strong, healthy, vigorous grow- 
ing plant is better able to ward off the 
attacks of plant robbers. For that reason 
it is important to employ every measure 
which will help to keep your plants in 
thrifty condition. Have the soil rich 
and cultivate often so as to save moisture 
and prevent the growth of weeds. It is 
| when a plant becomes weakened by lack 
of moisture or food, or it is robbed and 
crowded by weeds, that it falls an easy 
prey to those other robbers known as 
parasites or plant diseases.—A. H. 8. 


THE FARM TEST PLOT 

One of the best methods to determine 
the advantages of one variety of crop 
| over another is to plant them side by side, 
| whereby an accurate conclusion may be 
, drawn as to the ability of each variety to 
grow and produce under the same, ad- 
verse or favorable, conditions of weather 
and soil. It is in this way that the 
farm test plot may become an object of 
educational importance, 

In selecting a plot for the experiments 
@ piece of land wich drainage and fertility 
uniformly proportioned is preferable. ‘T his 
is to assure each variety the same advan- 
tage or disadvantage as the adjacent | 
varieties may be subject to. In the case | 





sented by a single row, care being taken 
ed. | that the rows are ive n a uniform thick- 
ness of planting. Then, if the growth of 
the grains is frequently observed, it will 
be seen that some varieties are much 
hardier than others, some are less subject 
to rust or smut, while others lodge Soon 
easily or fill out be ter, giving bigger 
yiel In this w: ay one is able to ascer- 
tain which Vv ariety is best adapted for his 
section. It is more accurate to average 
the results of two or more years experi- 


of this nature, are the most effective | 
methods to insure vegetables, fruits and | 
disease. | 










ments. 

This same method may be used in 
testing the yielding qualities of individual 
ears of corn, planting one ear to each row. 
This is more commonly known as the 
“ear to row” test. In this case, however, | 





all the ears must be of one variety. 





2M FENCE 





There | 
is a strong tendency to cross pollins ation, | 
so that planting several varietics side by 
side would result in mixed and impure} 
varieties which would be impractical. 

In carrying on the work of this plot 
one has to deal with several varieties of 
grains, ve getables s, corn, etc., which gives 
an ew, to become familiar with 
each variety. To many this may not be 


point definite features that exist in certain 
varieties and distinguish them from others | 
is a practice that should concern every | 
active farmer. 

It is from this plot that the material 
for an individual farm display for exibi- 
tion purposes is taken, This display con- 
sists of a collection of numerous farm 
products such as grain and grass sheaves, 
corn, potatoes, vegetables, ete. Under 
proper care and preparation, with artistic 

decorative arrangement, this display 
become an object of much interest 
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Rods: of Fence 
toQver400,000 
Farmers! WHY? 










13 CENTS PER ROD, UP—ALL FREIGHT 
PREPAID — DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 











Send tn name on a 
Des’ n't mise my record brealing low 
prices. My catalog is the finest of 
Fe unl over priatad ang eaves you 

to 
the sample of conan 


otherf. | eee 
ence an: 
will last longest. ” 
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ny Digs QUICK AND EASY 

, 7 day'a work It pays "for itself 4 

* WRITE FOR FREE 800K 

1510 pruned heanmy Bend, in¢. 





and attraction. To the exhibitor a liberal 
amount of prize money is awarded, in 
some cases exceeding $150. Yet this 
should not be the sole purpose of the plot 
for the real benefit is achieved thru the 
instructional service derived.—A.D.Bruns. 

Note—The above article isfroma Junior Farmer | 
who has been growing 4 test plot_and has wou | 


several prizes on his exhibitions. You couldn't | 
fool him on any of the common varieties of grain 





Caution Today cheap fence means 





















































Livery light fence. Before you 
rrr ibuy eet the lowest factory to 
a oe 

aas sass farm om on — oe carbon, 

aeele wae 
aG542 coil spring stee! at - wire 
afat= beav:'y galvanized before woven. 
ee” Our fences have been . We 
y~ don’t deceive but tee. Special atten 
tion to full car-load . Send for freecatalog. 





The Tiger Fence Co., 416- A Broadway, Waukesha, Wis. 





or produce and he is constantly on thelook out for 





great value in such a . 


prawn variet to we There iR ithe Ads in this Month's I 
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THE GROWING OF BEEF CATTLE 


Some Factors That Make For Success 


By C. B. FORD 


N order to deriv: 
maximum prof 
its from feeding 

wef cattle one must 
stick to the busi 
vess thru all kinds 
of markets. The 
men who have been 
conspicuously suc- 
cessful with beef 
cattle have not been 
dodgers. They have 
uot attempted to 
‘forecast the mar- 
ets because they 
realized that they 
were helpless when 
it. came to picking the years of high prices far enough ahead to 
fill up their feedlots. The men who stick to the game and keep 
enough good cattle to consume their home grown feeds and 
turn them into cash and fertilizer may suffer small losses some 
ears, but they are prepared to meet them without disaster. 

Abrupt changes in plans of management usually prove disas- 

trous on the stock farm. The most successful stockmen are 
those who have a definite system of crop rotation which has 
been laid out years in advance and, so far as possible, adhered to. 
lt. requires several years to establish permanent pastures and 
neadows and get a farm in shape to furnish an even supply of 
ood crops for producing good beef cattle. Crop growing sys- 
ems c¢annot be perfected unless planned years in advance. 
lhe dairy farmer owes much of his success to the fact that he 
cannot sell out his cattle and get back into the game when prices 
we more enticing. It is possible that this is a big factor in the 
prosperity of dairy regions. The farmer who grows his supply 
of food and breeds and matures his own stock, in the long run 
assumes & far smaller risk than those who pay somebody els¢ 
a profit on both stock and feeding materials and jump into the 
game just before an expected period of prosperity. 

Growing an abundant supply of saieteliie and nutritious food 
is the first step toward po a profitable and permanent 
system of feeding beef cattle. The results of experiments con- 
ducted at leading experiment stations in the country briefly 
summarized show that: 

“Prairie hay, timothy hay and corn fodder with corn alone 
give small and unsatisfactory gains an. very little profit. 

“Good pasture is essential to eeenomical beef production 
and cuts ious the expense of maintaining the breeding herd 
and maturing the young stock. 

“Alfalfa hay and clover hay with corn alone give large and 
highly profitable gains. 

“The use of properly cured alfalfa or clover hay with corn 
stover and corn, while it may not produce ‘arger gains will 
make the gains less costly because of reducing the cost of the 
ration, thereby increasing the profits over corn and alfalfa or 
clover hay alone. 

“The use of alfalfa or clover hay for, at least, one-half of the 
roughage ration with timothy hay, prairie hay or corn stover 
will produce greater gains at less cost than when alfalfa or clover 
hay is not fed, the protein being supplied by the purchase of 
vy-products or mill-feeds. In other words, it is possible to 
urow protein on the farm at less cost than it can be obtained 
by the purchase of standard by-products or mill feeds. 

“Sil is the best roughage to supplement the hay and 
stover, because its succulent nature stimulates the animal’s 
uppetite. It is a more certain crop than other roughage crops 
vdapted to the climate of the cornbelt. More food nutrients 
van be produced than in any other manner, increasing the 
‘arrying capacity of the farm. Silage may be held over from 
me year to another without any deterioration in value, thus 
making it possible to provide a supplement to failing pastures, 
or in ease of partial crop failure to carry the stock over periods 
#f disastrous prices. It is valuable as a food for the young stock 
snd breeding herd, enabling the farmer to maintain them in a 
thrifty condition without the use of expensive grain feeds.” 

Plainly then the new efficiency in feeding beef cattle lies in 
the direction of establishing good pastures and growing an 
abundant supply of corn, alfalfa, clover, mixed hay and small 
grains, and feeding them to a class of cattle that have the 
ability to make good use of their food. 

At t the margin of profit in feeding beef cattle, is small, 
therefore one must plan to reduce overhead charges and cut out 
all expensive and unnecessary buildings and equipment. For 
the average cornbelt farm open sheds properly protected on the 
sides from which prevailing storms come will prove adequat« 
for fattening cattle and for all practical purposes as suitable 
a8 an expensive barn. A floor space of fifty square feet to the 


steer arranged so that the stock can get well under in storm, 





weather 1s ade- 
quate. A success- 
ful stock farmer in 
northern Illinois 
has sheds fourteen 
feet wide, with 
wings on the north 
opening to the east 
and south. The 
sheds are about 
eight feet high at 
the lower side and 
sufficient slope i+ 
given the roof to 
earrv the water off 
rapidly. The feed 
bunks are placed 
along the walls and openings are provided so that silage, corn 
and mixed feeds may be fed from the outside without tramping 
among the cattle. The floors are paved with brick so that the 
manure is largely conserved and the cattle kept dry and clean 
by liberal scatterings of bedding material. Steers that are fed 
silage require warmer and dryer quarters than those fed dry 
roughage with their grain foods. 

Outside of the sheds huge feed racks are provided for feeding 
hay and fodder. By hauling one or two large loads of hay or 
fodder once or twice a week the cattle consume what they want 
and the labor of feeding is minimized. It is an economical 
proposition from the standpoint of labor to have the racks 
sufficiently large to hold a number of day’s supply of roughage 
All of the racks are covered to protect the feed from the weather 
and the yard is paved with brick for a space of twelve feet 
each side of the feed racks. With straw and other absorbents 
seattered on the surface the manure is conserved and when the 
weather is pleasant for a few days during the winter the yards 
and sheds may easily be cleaned and a new supply of bedding 
put in place. All of the plant has been constructed with the 
idea of simplifying labor and conserving the manure resulting 
from feeding. 

Many feeders have more elaborate and expensive buildings 
and feeding equipment, but it does not bring much, if any better 
results, or so great a percen’. ze of returns upon the money 
invested in the business. 

The care and feeding of the breeding herd depends in a large 
measure how the calves are handled. tf the cows are 
milked the skimmilk fed to the calves the herd should have 
the same care and food as the dairy herd. On the other hand, 
if the cows are kept only for breeding one must keep them close 
to nature and plan to make use of pasture and cheap feeds. 
The silo has effectively solved the problem of maintaining breed- 
ing cattle at low cost. We are now able to winter a cow cheaper 
than she can be summered on pasture, which means greater 
carrying capacity. Those who are protesting that it is unprofit- 
able to maintain a cow for the calf she will produce will have 
an opportunity to revise their opinion. 

The pregnant cows should have good care and plenty of 
nourishing food. She only drops one calf a year on the average 
To save the calf and get it properly started means to save the 
cow’s production for the year. Keeping the cows bred to drop 
their calves along in March or April, so that by the time they 
get much benefit from the springing grasses the little fellows 
will be ready for the natural increase in milk, is a big factor in 
the management of the breeding herd. If one has good pasture 
and plenty of silage to feed in case of drouth the calves will 
make satisfactory gains from milk and grass wit hout supplemen- 
tal grain feeds. They will soon settle down to a ravenous 
consumption of clover or alfalfa hay and corn after they are 
put in the feed lot ‘n the fall and forget all about their dams 

Whether fed skimmilk or allowed to suckle their dams, after 
weaning, the calves should be fed according to their ability to 
turn the feed into meat. Do not overfeed a growing animal or 
feed a ration with too wide a nutritive ratio, even tho it is fat 
that is desired in feeding baby beef. A very satisfactory ration 
may be made up from corn, cottonseed meal, corn silage and 
clover or alfalfa hay. Such aration contains laxative, succulent, 
protein and fat producing material, and will keep the animal 
in good condition while it grows. As soon as pastures are fit for 
grazing, a ration of corn will prove adequate. 

Do not make the mistake of letting the animals fall away in 
condition sinee quick feeding means cheap gains and 
profits on the investment. To keep the ani eating heartily 
and always ready for mors aé the next feeding time, always keep 
the feed clean and in a , thus compelling them to 
eat, more than they need, because it tastes good. Provide an 
abundance of pure water, salt. and shade if the animals are on 

ure Conditions are changing threcut the corshell ilies 

he rise in land values oan only be [Continued on page 8 
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AProven Mechanism 


The New and Greater 





Te new Chandler bodies, the most beautiful of 


faster than 999 out of 


(HANDLER SIX 


$1295 F. O. B. CLEVELAND 


the season's offerings, are attractive indeed. The would ever want or dare to drive. 


New York and Chicago Show crowds admired, 
and purchased in great numbers, the new Chandler 


touring car and the new four- pas- 
senger roadster. At all the shows 
the country over, the New and 
Greater Chandler has been the 


center of greatest attention. 


But the vital reason why so 
many thousands of motor car 
buyers are choosing the Chandler 
is the established and known ex- 
cellence of the Chandler chassis,— 
the Chandler mechanism. 


In every essential way it is the 
same chassis on which, for three 
ears, all Chandler bodies have 

mounted. THERE IS NOT 
A SINGLE HINT OF EXPERI- 
MENTATION. 


“The Marvelous Motor,” built 
in the Chandler factory ever since 
this Leader of — Sixes was first 


put on the market, has won its 
a 


urels and still holds them. 


It has always been powerful— 
powerful enough to do with ease 


anything that you could ask any automobile to do. 


t has always been speedy—speedy enough to go 





Interesting Features 


In the face of higher cost of materials, 
nothing has been cut out of the Chand- 
ler. Highest quality equipment con- 
tinues to be a feature. 
Bosch High Tension Magneto, the 
most expensive and satisfactory 
ignition. 
Gray & Davis te Unit Elec- 
tric Startin SS. 
Chandler aluminum crank case. 
Chandler full-floating silent spi- 
ral bevel-gear rear axle. 
Three silent enclosed chains driv- 
ing motor shafts. 


Annular ball bearings. 
Stewart-Warner magnetic speed- 


ometer. 
Stewart vacuum gasoline feed. 
Non-skid tires in rear. 
cushioned u Istery cov- 
- me long-grain semi-glazed 
r. 


Seven-passenger touring car and 
four - passenger roadster, each 


$1295. 











It has always been flexible—slowing down to a 
snail's pace on high, and jumping away instantly 


at the touch of throttle. 
It has always been economical in 


operation—owners av 16 
miles per gallon of gasoline, 700 
miles per gallon of oil and 7000 
miles per set of tires. 


For three years it has had, and 
today has in even greater degree 
than ever before, all of these 
qualities you rightly demand in a 
high grade motor car. 

It is a known quality. 

And, more than ever in the past. 
automobile buyers this year recog- 
nize the security of dealing in 
known quantities. 

Chandler production has been in- 
creased to 20,000 cars for 1916, but 
Chandler dealers say that even this 
great output will not take care of 
the demand for the New and 
Greater Six. 

Good judgment will indicate the 
advisability of finding out for your- 
self all these things which thousands 


of Chandler owners now know to be true of the 
Chandler, and then placing your order at once. 





The New Chandler Catalogue illustrates the New Big Touring Car, 
the Four-Passenger Roadster, other body types and all mechanical 
features fully. If you do not know your Chandler dealerwriteus today. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO. 


1103-1133 E-131st St., Cleveland, Ohio 


thousand car owners 


™ ——— 
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RAPE FOR SH 


By W. K. 


APE is the 
R ideal forage 


ero for 
sheep. t not 
only lends itself 


vuimirably to in- 
tensive systems 
of sheep farming 
but it yields more 
and better green 
ood to the acre 
ind at less expense 
than any other crop 
n the long list of 
succulent summer 
foods. It tides 
he flock over the 
irv, hot season, 
when grasses are 
lead and fields 
yrown, and it con- 
inues to grow and 
uwnish luxuriant 
vrazing late in the 
ll lt is ex- 
mely feasible to 
ow rape for fall 
sasturage and turn 
he flock onto the 
succulent plots when the common pas- 


ires are exhausted or destroyed by early 


rosts. Nothing equals it for the ewes 
wd lambs during the nursing periods, 
ind for weaning lambs it is incomparable, 
carrying them from mother-milk to self- 
ustaining lambhood with searcely a sign 
of shrinkage. Rape is unexcelled as an 
sutuman food for starting mutton sheep 
nd lambs on the profitable road to full 
in feeding. 

The feeding value of rape cannot be 
oo highly exploited; it is not a feed of a 
veek or month, but may be sown at suc- 
cessive intervals so as to provide con- 
tinuous pasturage from early June until 
bleak December. One acre of rape fed 
in ecnnection with a limited grain ration 
vill mp ~duce as many pounds of mutton 
w 2,500 pounds of corn and oilmeal 
(rowing lambs and breeding ewes made 
vreater gains in live weight on less supple- 
nental grain feed when pastured on rape 
han similiar lambs and ewes on clover 


ture 
Pasture on Installment Plan 
\ held of rape una & ifficient portable 
iencing vo prov de the flock with ires! 
vruzing as the occasion demands will he 
N ereat value Im maintaining t breed 
ew ind conditioning the lambs into tha 


lesired quality and excellent condition so 
important on the market The portable 
fences permit of frequently changing the 
ewes or labs that are being conditioned 
to Dew ureas of the rape fi ld as soon as 
the crop is consumed. When first turned 
in ‘pea a field of rape sheep and lambs 


showa become gradually accustomed to 
he ebanve and allowed to have continued 
\ooeae 66 t. unless m time ol orm, ind 
when removed, care must be taken not 


0 1 t them he rk upon if nen hungry 
lf the heep get a moderate amount of 
n feed in the morning before they are 
irned on the rape field the danger of 
wnd digestiy derangements 1s to 
e ¢ ‘nt lessened Access to salt and 
kinds of pasture crops is desir- 

pie when the flow k Dust on rat 
There are two kinds of rape seed upon 
he mar one is the summer: the other 
tt winter I al, yr bi nnial rape The 
suminer rape is not su 12e€ 1OTF grazing, 
being grown commercially on a small 
is a food for birds. One should insist 
Dwarf Essex seed be supplied. The 
wmual cost of rape seed is about eight 
ru Pour 


ents per pound As a rule three or 


pounds of Dwarf Essex seed per acre, 





MILTON 

sown in rows 
twenty-eight 
inches apart will 
give the best re- 
sults. Rape 
thrives best on a 
rich, fertile soil | 
and better yields | 
always result on 
land that is well 
manured and fer- 


thoro prepara-| 
tion before the! 
crop is sown. If} 
planted in rows| 
and cultiv ated | 
it will produce} 
2 maximum!) 
growth of forage. | 
Rape is a 
quick, rank! 
grower. If the! 
moisture con- 
ditions are favor- 
ible for the seed 
to germinate 
quickly the field | 
will be fit for 
in seven or weeks after 
sowing. Soils having a cold, wet subsoil 
are unsuitable for rape. I find that the} 
crop does best on an easy working clay 
underdrained and _ rolling! 
enough to prevent standing water in 
case of excessive rainfall. ] and intended 
for rape production should be plowed 
et rly and thoroly prepared before seed- 
ing. Newly plowed land never grows 
good rape, as the moisture evaporates too 
rapidly and the growth and development 
of the plants are checked. Rape can be 
very successfully grown if sown at the 


eight 


grazing 


lloam, well 


last cultivation of the corn crop. We 
have seeded one or two acres of rape with 
corn for several years and find that a 


large crop of forage can be secured in this 
manner without additional preparation | 
of the soil. Where the corn crop is re-| 
moved and put in the silo the land is 
soon ready for pasturing. When the rape 
plant is about twelve inches high it is} 
ready to turn onto, and if not grazed too 
closely it will continue to produce forage 
until frozen down late in the fall. 
Rape is an efficient weed destroyer 


Where one desires to check the weed 
growth on a badly infested tield the pre- 
ferable plan is to sow rape before the 
wer ls mature seeds This thoro tillage 


f the soil at this time materially checks 
weed growth and the he avy foliage of the 
rape shades the ground so that the weeds 
seldom grow and mature a seed crop the 
same year. Ordinary frosts and cold 
snaps will not. interfere with the edibility 
of rape. Sheep may safely be pastured 
until cold weather comes, sometimes as 
late as December. To prevent a waste of 
forage, plans should be made to stock 
the forage pastures sufliciently to utilize 
all of the forage possible before weather 
flock from re- 


conditions prevent the 
laining outside 
Many corn! farmers find it possible 


EEP PASTURE 


tilized and given | 





lambs on rape sown 
cultivation. <A| 


1 


o fatten sheep and 
in cornfields at the last 
few years ago I visited a farm in cents 
Indiana on which the owner sowed Dwarf 
Essex rape on a twenty acre cornfield 
und turned in a band of ewes that had | 
passed their maternity usefulness. These 
ewes made good gains in weight with 
very little grain feed and returned a fihe 
profit for their owner 
If a larger area is planted than the sheep 
young hogs may be turned 
t sist. in consuming the 


sume, 
field 


; >a 


can cor 


crop. 
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This offer Is proof that we can save you mon- 






ey by our factory to user + itshows 
the faith we have in our quattey 
when we offer to send this buggy for your 





approval and allow you 


60 Days’ Free Trial 


It's no risk for us as our 43 years’ experience 
has taught us how to give the most possible 
for the money in wearing qualiti appear- 
ance and general satisfaction, so that today 
we are the largest makers of buggies 
shipping direct to the farmer. Drop us & 
postal and ask for our 


Big Buggy Bargain Book 
Mailed free to anyone upon request. It 
illustrates and describes in detail 


176 Styles Buggies and 65 Styles Harnese 
Tells how, by shipping direct to you, we 
cut out all unnecessary selling cost and 
give you the benefits and can thus make you 
such very low prices. 

Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
750 Beardsley Avenue, Elkhart, faa. 
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Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO * Sere” 


MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjune- 
tivitis. Shying horses all suffer 
Jrom diseaced eyes. 

_ “Visio” will convince any horse ownerthat it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afMfiicted. No matter how many doctors have triedand 
tailed, use “Visio” under our money back guarantee. 


$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
“n. 












































Sixes 1 te 13 Save Money and Prevent Sickness 
Heights _—_ Water-Proot, Rust-Proof, 
tel? in, Rot-Proof, Warm in wister, cool 
fa summer. Weight about the 
same as an all-leather work shoe. 
Wiil outwear several pairs of leath- 
er, rubber or wood soled shoes. 
No metal touches you. Thick felt 
insole. Comfortable to wear. Keep 
the feet in good condition. Best 
m by test forall work in any weather. 

MONEY BACK if shoes do not 
meet with your approval. Write 
7 for FREE catalog which shows 
styles, gives prices and tells how to order. A postal brings it. 


OVERLAND SHOE CO. Dept. 20 Racine, Wis. 











duaker ity Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
\ table meal and alfalfa. On 








ithe market 49 years. Hand 
wer. 23etyles. $3.80 


and 
. FREE TRIAL. Write 








-T 8781-89 Filbert St., Phila- 
Ps. Dept. K 8705-09 8. 
IiMnots 
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Our advertisers are anxious to give 
our interested readers the benefit of 
their expert knowledge. Write tothem. 
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HARDENING HORSES INTO ‘WORK 
After a winter of comparative idleness, 
horses are soft and are not able to stand | 
long days of hard work. At the starting 
of spring’s work, however, there is a} 
tendency to rush the first crops in, par- | 
ticularly the small grain, ‘before more bad | 
weather comes,’’ and horses are often | RY 
pushed beyond the limit of what they| 
should endure. More is done, in the long 
run, to take it easy the first three or four | 
days, rather than to let soft, ambitious} © 
horses push into work until sheer exhaus- 
tion compels them to quit. Crowding 
never pays at the start of spring’s werk. 

Horses’ shoulders are also out of con- 
dition for hard work at the commenc ing 
of spring. Most good farmers have Thi 






















*] Just write me a postcard with your name 

i and address and I'll send you my big new 1916 
Buggy Book —the greatest vehicle catalog ever 
printed. Tells how well every part of my famous 
SPLIT HICKORY BUGGIES are made — shows 
more styles and bigger bargains than you will find 
in 20 stores. No matter when you expect to buy 
i send for my book now, I want you to have a copy 
of this big book right away. It will make you a 
better judge of buggies and buggy values, It will 
convince you that Phelps will not only sell you a 
better buggy—a genuine Split Hickory — but that 
I can and will save you $20 to $40 by my direct 
from factory, special price- splitting offers for 
1916. Write for this big, free book today. 


work teams well in flesh by spring. This 
means the collar that fit, during the work 
season of the year before is too small at 
the beginning. It is a cruel mistake to} 
ise it if so small the shoulder is damaged | 
by it. I find a good plan is to lay aside 
the regular collar al start with a soft 
cloth collar, the kind that may be bout 
for a dollar at most harness shops. Ina 
few days or weeks the shoulder is down | 
to normal and then the regular leather | 
collar may be used and it will fit. When 
all folks learn that the collar should be 
fitted to the horse instead of the horse | 
to the collar, there will be less ill treat- 
nent of “man’s noblest servant.” —H. H. 








WHY SOWS EAT THEIR YOUNG 

Pig eating usually occurs in the spring | 
ind im the early litters that are farrowed | 
vefore grass or other green stuff is at | 
and. As a rule there is but one remedy, | | 
nd that is to feed the sow properly dur- | 
ng the winter months. While protein is | 
he food that the sow usually craves, vet 
wny deviation from the all-corn ration | 
isually gives satisfactory results. 

Sows fed corn, only, thruout the winter | 
come feverish and re stless, and at! 
wrowing time are careless for their 
oung, and are very apt to kill a part or 
ill of their litter. 

rhe addition of pumpkins, various root 
crops, alfalfa, clover hay, or protein in 
ny form to the corn, will bring the brood 
ow thru in a much better condition to 
irrow a strong litter of pigs, and she 
ill also be in condition to care for them. 
$y all means do not have the sow corn- 
it, or corn-sick, as is so often the case 


Vehicles are famous the world over for 
beauty of style, excellence of workmanship, 
light running, easy riding and long service. Nearly a quarter of 
a million of them are now rolling over the roads. Everybody knows that the name 
“SPLIT HICKORY” on a buggy is a mark of the highest quality. For 16 years I have 
been putting into these vehicles the finest materials and the most expert workmanship I 
could find. I have made “Split Hickory” a name which my customers are proud to 
show. My new 1916 selling plan cuts prices more than ever. Saves you $20 to $40 on 
your new rig. My free Catalog tells how it is possible to sell you a genuine Split Hickory 
this year as low as only $39.25. And remember that on every Split Hickory I give—- 


30 Days Free Road Test and 2-Year Guarantee 


You take no chances, I let you pick out the rig you want and drive it 30 

days over your own roads—under your own conditions —before you 

decide. I prove the quality. I prove the value. You test the rig for comfort, light 

running, style and workmanship from top totires at my risk. Be sure to write for m 

big r 1916 Buggy Book before you buy. A postal will bring it free, postpaid. 
y. See for yourself the money you can save. Address 


H. C. PHELPS, President 


The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Company 
Station 201, Columbus, Ohio 


If you are interested in a new Passs Wagon or a new set of harness, 


vhen put thru the winter on corn alone. be sure to ask for my Special Catalogs of Split ge Farm Wagons and Ohio 
Slop Lene up of the kitehen reg to Brand Oak Tanned Harness. They will save you money. —H. C. PHELPS, President. 


Slee, Ss: MNANARNAAWUA NUNN NNR Nenennel 
orn ration, if given twice a week 4 FR y My Big New Farm Gate 
EE! BOOK Postpeld 3 


ener, as this carries the necessary 

rotein. Salt and wood ashes should 
«0 be given each week or ten days at | I want every landowner to have my big Free Book 
st, and slack coal m: Lv also be used | of Farm Gaten, oe yh gg tg 
apare ¢ tiene eng se ve dollars. A why these 


th profit. Lice will also bother the | 
rood sow; use crude road oil for these, 
ll strength. A few planks, any old kind, | 
der the bunk will give the sow a better 
est with half the bedding used on a 
ound floor. Every little helps, do your 


irt and the brood sow will do hers.— Costs Less than All Wood— Last: 


, | with either 4 or 6 inch doub! sa Ante 
R Ae Ind. pp Ft or n. price tess 
t or il out op wood joints to colt water and ft Can 1) 
Be turn Lebed wi th Elevating Attachment. 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS—~30 DAYS FREE TRIAL - 
Basie phere restos eae beeees hte ead 
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When you are interested in an adver- 
sement in another publication and wish 
) patronize the advertiser you can apply 
iccessful Farming’s guarantse to the 
ransaction by turning to Successful Farm- | 


g and answering the same advertisement Bite dy 4 M WA G COR N S¢ 
appears on these pages. If it does not —> eb\\. 

spear here, ask our editors'and they will — > High or low wheels—steel or wood —wide 

glad to advise you of the advertiser's | or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit anyiii¥ 


sponsibility. running gear. Wagon paris of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


The article on page 9 will help you to ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 Elm Street, Quincy, tL 
prevent ‘ose during the next wet season Please mention Successful Ferming when writing te advertisers. 





rite. ALVIN V. 
ROWE MFG. — 912 Adame St., Galesburg, lil. 
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FITTING THE STALLION 


By JOHN R. BROWN 





GOOD stal- 

lion in the 

hands of the 
right man is aprof- 
itable animal, yet 
most of the stal- 
lions in service are 
not aceorded the 
treatment they de- 
serve during the 
off season. The 
result is that they 
need special atten- 
tion in the way of 
feed and care to get 
them in good breed- 
ing condition be- 
fore the season 
opens. If all our 
stallions were prop- 
erly fed and cared 
for and our mares 
received the same 
treatment, ninety 
instead of sixty per- 
cent of the mares annually bred would 
bring forth foals. | While I shall not 
refer to the mares at this time, I wish to 
call attention to the fact that the mares 
are more often to blame for not being 
settled than are the stallions. This 
matter will be discussed at another time, 

To begin with, let us see what sort of 
ration the stallion should be fed. First, 
he should not be given too much corn, for 
excessive quantities of this grain are not 
conducive to a high percentage of foals. 
Corn in itself is not injurious to a stallion, 
but, being very poor in protein, large 
quantities of it are not suited for breeding 
animals of any kind, male or female, On 
the other hand, the stallion needs an 
abundance of feed, for breeding two or 
three mares a day constitutes a heavy 
drain on his system. 

If the right kind of ration is provided 
there is little danger of overfeeding, pro- 
vided exercise is given. Feed a balanced 
ration, that is,one containing about seven 
and a half times as much digestible carbo- 
hydrates by weight as digestible protein. 
One may use various combinations of feed 
for that purpose. Assuming that the 
average stallion is fed timothy or prairie 
hay or timothy mixed with a sprinkling 
of clover, the following grain camiientions 
may be relied upon to give good results: 
(1) Four-fifths oats and one-fifth wheat 
bran by weight; (2) 40 pounds corn, 40 
pounds barley, 60 pounds oats, 30 pounds 
wheat bran, and 10 pounds oilmeal; (3) 60 
pounds corn, 80 pounds oats, 30 pounds 
wheat bran, and 10 pounds oilmeal. Feed 
grain three times and hay twice a day. 

While one cannot lay down any hard 
and fast rules as to amount of feed, it is a 
safe proposition to feed daily a total of 
one pound of any one of the grain mixtures 
above mentioned per 100 pounds live 
weight of horse and about the same 
amount—never more—of hay. Some 
stallions will eat more than the amount 
of grain mentioned and some less, but as 
a general guide a pound each of grain and 
hay = hundredweight of horse makes an 
excellent general feeding rule to go by. 
Relative market values of feeding-stuffs 
as well as availability should govern the 
combination to be fed. 


With the feeding disposed of, let us not 
forget that the stallion needs regular exer- 
cise in order to remain in vigorous breeding 
condition. He should be given a six-mile 
walk daily at least, and in that he should 
not be unduly hurried, but be given a good 
brisk walk. If preferred, he may be driven 
toacart, Always handle him carefully so 
that he does not become excited or nervous 
for nervousness reduces vitality. The 





eurryecomb and 
brush should not be 
forgotten; use them 
daily and do a good 
job. This not only 

elps to give him a 
nice appearance, 
but it also keeps | 
the skin in a} 
healthy condition. 
See that he is pro-| 
vided with a clean, | 
well bedded, and | 
well lighted stall. | 
But whatever you! 
do, do not put the 
stallion in some 
out-of-the-way 
place where he can 
see neither man nor 
beast. He needs 
comepeasenees if 
he doesn’t have it 
he is apt to contract 


bad habi tly 
to his injury as a sure breeder. ga 
ning the season do not use him too heavily 
on the start. Four mares are enough dur- 
ing the first week and eight the second; | 
after that he may be used up to normal | 
capacity. The younger the stallion the| 
greater the care that should be exercised 
in this respect. 

If these simple suggestions with refer- 
ence to feeding, exercising, and breeding 
are followed the stallion, if he is normal, 
will prove to get a large percentage of his 
mares in foal. 











MULES FOR FARM WORK 
Generally speaking the farm mule is a| 
more intelligent animal than the farm | 
horse. At field labor he learns his part | 
much more quickly and adjusts himself | 
more readily to different kinds of work. | 
It only takes a mule a day or two to adapt | 
himself to working with other animals and 
whether he is one of six on a plow or is 
working four abreast or is acting as lead 
mule in tandem harness it is all the same. 
Ile picks up the tricks of the new arrange- 
ment with surprising readiness and also 
yicks up his share of the burden as well. 
‘urthermore, many farmers in the corn 
district prefer the mule to heavy horses for 
the reason that the mule is easier to turn 
and handle without destroying growing 
crops. He will also stand much more 
severe work without showing it and will 
endure, without visible discomfort, the 
heat of midsummer under conditions where | 
it would be unwise to work a horse. 

In the matter of eating and drinking the 
mule also shows a superior intelligence. 
When brought in from the field and 
allowed to go to the trough he will not 
water founder like a horse. In fact he will 
neither eat nor drink heavily until he is 
cooled. After he is thru work he prefers 
a roll, or dust. bath, which appears to re- 
fresh him exceedingly. When he is thoroly 
cooled he turns to his feed which he takes 
in a manner different from the horse. He 
does not bolt his grain and leave his hay 
but will eat a little of one and then a little 
of the other until he has had enough. He 
knows when to quit and will seldom over 
eat. Tho he is rather more fastidious in 
his eating habits than a horse he does not 
hesitate, when working in the field, to let 
his driver know that the dinner hour has 
arrived. 

If a mule runs away the chances are he 
will do not great damage either to himself 
physically or to other animals. It does 
not spoil a mule, as a rule, such as is apt 
to be the case with a horse. He will not 
run into anything or over anyone. His 
bit of temper is past as quickly as it comes 








and without serious consequence.—O. C. 
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Paints 


This House 
2 FullCoats 


Learn how little it will cost to paint 

our house and other buildings in 
Leoteeme colors and trims with 
the paint that wears— 


Coyerall Paint 


tifically milled insure easy, even spread, 
long life without cracking or peeling. 
FREE Book on Paints and painting, with 

color cards, estimates and val- 
uable suggestions. 











Dept. B 30 

NewYork City Chicago Kansas City 
Ft. Worth 

Write house most convenient 














DeaTH T0 HEAVES 


NEWTON'S "s3.ci 
Some cases cured by 1st of 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans are to cure 
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lost economical. 
Ly at dealers, at same price by parcel post 
THE NEWTON REMEDY ©0., Toledo, Ohic 








muysarvees SOUNT ILL t2stisi™ 


The guaranteed remedy, Easily administered. 
nothing harmful. Thousands in Eyrope and 
Canada are using it with success. rite for 
descriptive pamphlet with testimonials. 
PRICE $3.00, delivered —~ | ~pelimmaae back 
if it fails, Prepared by 


THE FOALINE LABORATORY Co. 
821 First Avenue North 








ing the 1917 Model, Btecl 18to-l’ Aw 
Handli-Tool Equals separate tools costing $160. Lift- 
ing and pulling jack; fence building 
Stee tonsteeap. Welt tar soseiel Peson offer. 
ve le Spec tor 
Chas. E. Benchel Go.” 28788 lodusirial Bide, fodianapoli, lod. 


O - ‘me 
Auto, Tractor, Separator 
L At wholesale, direct 
freight prepaid. 


Write for 
way & Peck, 
oO 


S or $4710 for 20c. Hyde Go. 3346 Lowe Av Chicage 
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WITH THE EWES AND LAMBS 


One of the first essentials of a safe and 
profitable lambing season is to have the 
ewes in condition to bring forth their 
lambs and furnish them with an abund- 
ance of milk. Timothy hay, cornstalks 
and corn will not bring a good lambing 
season because they are deficient in the 
elements that make flesh, bone, blood and 
milk. The unborn lambs are made up 
chiefly of protein, lime and phosphorus, 
and if these substances are deficient in 
the ewe’s rations the lambs will lack 
vigor and the ewes will be too run down 
in flesh and vitality to furnish them with 
proper nourishment. 

[f one has clover or alfalfa hay to feed 
ulong with the timothy hay and cornstalks 
and a little bran, ground oats and oilmeal 
to mix with the corn, it will insure strong 
and vigorous lambs at birth and fill the 
ewe’s udder with milk. The ewe that 
comes to the lambing season in a weak, 
emaciated condition will not have force 
enough left in her body to fill her udder 
with milk. Under such conditions one 
need not be surprised if she shows no 
maternal love for her young. 

Ewes that are fed an abundance of 
suitable food and kept closely confined 
in the barn or sheep sheds will not produce 
as vigorous lambs as those that are kept 
more in the open and compelled to go out 
and exercise. One must feed the ewes 
carefully, provide means for them to 
run out and exercise and avoid over- 
loading them with enough fat to produce 
ubnormal lambs or become sluggish from 
overfeeding and lack of exercise. The 
successful shepherd is a man who avoids 


the extremes in conditioning his ewes for | 


the lambing season. 

If a record has been kept of the time 
the ewes were bred so that he can tell 
within three or four days when the lamb 
should come he will be wise to separate the 
ewes that are near at hand from the rest 
of the flock. If one has small pens he 
can give them individual care and noth- 
ing will separate the ewe from her lamb. 
With a comfortable barn or shed, free 
from drafts, a dry bed and a little pains- 
taking care, few lambs will be lost. If 
twins come it is particularly desirable that 
they should be in a separate pen with their | 
mother. In many instances the ewe will 
look after one lamb and the other is lost 
ind becomes too cold and hungry to be 
revived. 

As a rule the ewe seldom needs assist- 
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The old Dugas House, Atlanta, Ga., 
. 101 years old. It is of Southern Yellow Pine conatrue- 
tion throughout, and ina remarkable state of preservation today. 


In Planning Your Building 


not only the Form of the structure, but the Material to be 
used, should be given careful consideration. 


PG pe and satisf building, from a chicken 
to a new home, means the use of material that is 
wal able, durable, strong, capable of giving maximum 
service under hard usage. 
a... other moderate priced material on the market to- 
s the qualities of Strength, Rigidity, Durability 
pn orkability to the degree found in 


Southern Yellow Pine 


“The Wood of Service” 






































of oT all the ams ww bet he, the country is Southern Yenoe ee tee. 
Engineers 


Architects and everywhere universally specify it for hard, 
exacting service. 

Whatever your building or needs, you will find honest, de- 
pendable Southern ¥ Tobe Pine ev Lr And you will 
Sn ee See rare prices far below any 
other structural material of anything like its high quality. It is inex- 
pensive because it is plentiful. 


Trust to the judgement of the leading architects and 
structural engineers—use Southern Yellow Pine for service 
and economy, for large needs or small. 

SF yen have epost bats ge sectime, wo wil chilly bap 
Send for our Free pians for Houses, Barns and Miscellaneous Farm ons 
| tater tA pk yt AE 

P. S.— We have 
nothing to sell to you. 





SOUTHERN PINE hey wy m 





Souther SeedmeFREEQeer 
Pine a. : | | 
Association Lumber Pointers | - - - |} \ 





663-S Interstate 
Building, 














ince at lambing time, but it is well to 
be on hand as much as possible to see that 
things are going right for a little timely 
issistance may save the ewe and her lamb. 
lf a few ewes lose their lambs it is fre-| 
quently possible to give them a twin 


lamb or one that is without a mother. 


Ky taking pains with the ewe and her 
.lopted lamb it is usually possible to get 
her to take up with the order of things 
intil she becomes fond of her new lamb. 

After the lambing season is over feed 
the ewes an abundance of milk producing 


vyrain feeds and choice clover or alfalfa 


hay. Make creeps for the lambs so that 
hey can run out into the alley-ways and | 
it all of the clean eracked corn, wheat | 


bran, equal parts, and ten percent of 


ilmeal they want. Feed some ground 


outs if you have them at hand. Keep 


he ewes producing milk and the lambs 


vrowing.——-L. J. M 


In winter, cows should have drinking | 
water that is slightly warmed, and at all 


Lunes pure, clean and fresh. 
















The winnings of Western Gitte, an-tinteih ditade 

penta q Denver were comy mate. made. The iat compeingd 
t, Barley Grasses, the most gene ing the 

prizes for Wheat and Oats and sweep stake on Alfalfa. 

No less im t than the splendid quality of Vfustern Conae’s 8 

wheat and other grains, is the excellence of the —y i 

fattened on the ng country. A recen 

of cattle to Chicago topped the market in a that city ee 

quality and price. 


Western Canada produced in 1915 one-third as much wheat 
as all of the United States, or over 300,000,000 bushels. 


)Y Canad Proportion to population has a greater ble 
set cher ed ene and at 


bresent prices you can figure out the revenue forthe produce. 
fone saeeuret meee 


oe re ree es * 


FRANK W. HEWITT 
202 W. Fifth St. Des Moines, lowa 
W. V. BENNETT 
Room 4 Bee Bids. 
R. A. GARRETT 
311 Jackson St. 
a Canadian 


railway 


Government Agents. 
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SEASONING THE FARM TEAM 

While most farm teams come thru the 
winter in good condition, it requires 
special care and feed to fit them for the 

trenuous pt riod of work soon to come. 
Unless the horses have been exceptionally 
well groomed during the winter months, 
there will be considerably more currying 
and brushing to be done, much dust and 
dirt having settled in the coat of hair 
during the winter, when there is practi- 
cally no moisture falls to wash it off. 

Special attention will need to be given 
the manes of the teams. Where the mane 
is extra heavy, it will require thinning out. 
Indeed, I have trimmed the mane off to 
four or five inches some seasons, and saw 
no ill effect, « xcept in the appearance of the 
teams—and what care we for looks if the 
good health and comfort of the animals 
are promoted? The foretop always should 
be clipped back close, to prevent the hair 
from switching about in the animal’s eyes, 
ind to avoid heat and gall of the head by 
the bridle. 

It is of course understood that the teams 
will require good flesh for carrying on the 
heavy spring work, but they cannot be fed 
up too quickly; the change to different 
and heavier feed muat be done very gradu- 
ally and systematically. The amount of 
grain given the animals will need to be 
increased more than the hay, to put on a 
little flesh and give strength and endurance. 
Straight corn is not the most desirable 
grain ration; it is too fattening, and apt 
to cause digestive derangements. For 
hay, I never yet have found anything to 
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equal a half-and-half, clover and timothy | ruined thru being sweeneyed or otherwise 
roughag: \ little alfalfa added to the | seriously imjured. 

timothy will prove excellent, but as a} A close watch must be maintained about 

|single hay ration, it will not do; it may| the teams and harness during the first 

prove too loosening in its effect on the| few days in the field. Let the horses get 
| bowels, and is almost sure to derange the | their “wind” occasionally when the day is 
| kidneys by excessive use. | sultry; slip their harness around, especially 

A ration having a cooling effect during | the collars, and allow the galling, heated 
hard work in the hot season is composed | spots under the leather to cool and dry off. 
of one part bran or shorts, one part | Make sure that a piece of the mane is not 
shelled or ear corn, and two parts oats. | under the collar, to wear the skin off and 

These not only are most nourishing, but | form an ugly sore. Never stop the teams 

the variety makes them healthful, and | with their heads directly toward the sun, 

conducive to ideal digestion. If the grains | as sun-stroke may result. 

are crushed or ground, so much the better, Reasoning from the standpoint that the 

as more of the nutritive value thus will be | teams in their heated, sweaty condition 

extracted than with whole grain feed. | will require water as often as the driver, 
Promoting Harness Comfort | best results will be realized by watering 
To do the maximum amount of work, | the teams more frequently than at morn- 
horses must not only be in good flesh and | img, noon and night. Where the horses 
health, but we must do everything possible | “te watered only three times a day, they 
to add to their comfort and good feeling | #Te sure to drink an excessive quantity of 
while working in the field | water at each watering—so much, indeed, 
First, the harness ought to be taken | that serious digestive derangements often 
apart, repaired and oiled thoroly, before | OCCUT, and sometimes the results are fatal. 
one attempts to put them into use. This It takes only a few minutes’ time to un- 
not only adds pliability and life to the | hook the teams, drive them to the water 
leather, but it avoids that harsh feeling | tank, and let them have a cool, refreshing 
against the skin of the horses. Collars | draught of water once in the forenoon and 
should be given special attention, as here | once in the afternoon. The comfort, 
is where the draft and friction fall in | strength and endurance thus promoted will 
heavy work. After scraping the face of | more than pay for the slight loss of time. 
the collar perfectly clean, it should be well The ration of corn, oats and bran, 
oiled, the oil being thoroly rubbed in and | above recommended, will prove an ideal 
| allowed to soak not less than twenty-four | one for summer feeding. Arrangements 
| hours before the collar is used. also should be made for providing a good 
| It is imperative that one take it slow] pasture lot for the work horses to range in 
and easy for the first few days in field| during the warm spring and summer 
work, so the teams will become toughened | nights. Not only is the open air and the 
to the work by degrees. This is especially | moving about of special benefit to their 
| true of the colts that are being broken into | tired bodies, but the grazing will save a lot 
| field work for the first time. Not only are | of feed, while the influence of the grass as 
these very easily over worked when first |a laxative and general tonic will prove 
put in harness, but they often are entirely | especially beneficial—M. C. 
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Tt Will Heal and Cure 


Hard and Contracted Feet, Split 
Hoofs, Corns, Scratches, Grease 


I ask now is that you fill out and 
mail me the coupon. 









d You This Big Can of 
CORONA YS 


rAT 
| a © F— 8 ee A 


: If you own one or more horses and cows, 
mail me the coupon below, or even a post 
card, and I will send you this big can of 
Corona Wool Fat on 20 Days’ Free 
Trial, with full directions how to use it. 
I want to show you what a wonderful 


















Heel, Thrush, Quarter Crack, 
Barb Wire Cuts, Sore Teats of 
Cows, Ulcers, Old Sore, etc. All 


healing preparation Corona Wool Fat is. 















I want to prove to —_—, your horses AFTER 
cows—how quickly and surely it will Heal USING 
BEFORE CORONA 








Cure before you pay me one penny. 








The Wonderful Healing Compound 












on athe 














THE CORONA MFG. CO. 

Gentiemen :—"I used Corona Wool Fat on 
e horse that had e very bad quarter crack 
and by spring it was grown down and clear 
out and I never let him stand a day with it. 
I think it is the best preparation I ever 
used for al! kinds of sores.” 

FRED STOUT Monroe, WN. J. 
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is unlike anything you ever tried or used. Don’t confuse it with salves or oint- 





































Meals Barb Wire Wounds 
























ments which contain grease and blister compounds. It is the only remedy that ° r 
will penetrate the hoof of a horse, which is 60% to 70% water. Itis nota a2 oe 
grease, but the fatty secretions extracted from the skin and wool of the sheep, ©) ro 
It is readily absorbed, penetrates to the inflamed ‘nner tissues, heals and CG < o5* 
cures. Does not burn or blister, leaves no scars, causes no Oa 49 
pain, will never get rancid or decompose. eee " 
ae . . 
end No Money—Just the Coupon aS 
if 74 have never sent for a trial can of Corona Wool Fat, I Sy sf 
will gladly send you this big can by return mail, postpai < Gd x 
on 20 days’ free trial. Use it according to directions V4 SSsy 3° 
and if it does what I claim, send me only 50c. If it does a - soe? 
not, write and tell me and it wont cost you @ cent, Sy toe 
ailment you intend to use it on. Kd CALS ~ : 
C. G. PHILLIPS, Manager O fee" 2 it 
19 Cor ia LESS nod 
Heals Cuts and Cracks THE CORONA MFG. CO, KENTON, Ontong OM Pi Por 
“ - x é * od 
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Clippin 


Not only in selling price but in working value. 
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§ Pays! 


ase in Value When Clipped 


You don’t go at the spring work with 


your winter overcoat on—then why ask the horse or mule to do so—he feels the warm weather 
just as much as youdo. Don’t —- him to do good work under the jot sun with the same heavy 
lip 


coat he wore during the winter. 


off the rough, ragged hair that holds the wet sweat and dirt. 
It will give him new life and energy. He'll dry o 


more quickly, get more good from his feed, rest 


better, feel better, work better and repay you many times over for the little time it requires to clip 
appearance will bring a much higher price. The 


him. If you want to sell him, his improved 
best and most generally used clipper is the 


Stewart searing 


Clipping Machine 


Insist on having the Stewart, the machine that turns easier, clips faster and closer and stays sharp 


longer than any other. 
with it. 


You or any of the farm hands can easil 
A small boy can turn the handle while you clip. The 


do all your clippin 
tewart Machine will 


clip smoothly and quickly horses, mules and cows without change. 


Clip the Udders and 
Flanks of YourCows 


It insures clean milk—free from 
impurities that otherwise drop 
in and can’t be strained out. 

The Stewart Machine costs 
only $7.50 and it will last a 
lifetime for its gears are all cut 
from the solid steel bar and made 
file hard, they are enclosed, pro- 
tected and run in oil; the flexible 
shaft is new style, light running 
and 6 feet long and it has the 
highest grade Stewart clipe 
ping head—a truly marvelous 
machine at the money. 

GET ONE from YOUR DEAL- 
ER or send $2.00 and we will 
ship C.O. D. for balance. Write 
for complete newcatalogueshow- 
ing world’s largest and most 

modern line of horse clipping 

and sheep shearing machines. 
It is mailed F REE to anyone 
upon request. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


Shear Your Sheep with the 
Stewart Shearing Machine 








“BROOD MARES AND FOALS 
Experienced horsemen tell us that 
brood mares can perform a full season’s 
work on the farm and raise a strong and 
vigorous colt, but on the writer’s farm it 
requires six mares to raise an average of 
four colts a year, and to make up two 
efficient teams for farm work. Of course 
there are times when there is a surplus 
of horsepower, but again there are times 
when it is necessary to change mares at 
noon in order to make up two teams that 
ean do a full day’s work without any 
danger of injuring the mares or colts. 
The farm mare can do a pretty good 
work if handled by a careful 
driver, but when work is 30 pressing that 
he must. be kept on the plow right up 
to the time of foaling, and then put heal 
the harness in cight or ten days after 
she drops her foal, we shall quit breeding 
our mares or keep an extra team to give 
hem a longer period of rest. As a rule 
The place for the foal is in a cool, darkened 
ible and not wearily plodding after the 
ire in the hot The occasional 
rsing while the mare is in a heated con- 
m will do more harm than good. 
» the mare a few week’s rest so that 
r milk flow may become regulated and 
hen work her a half a day at a time until 
he is in condition to do a full day’s work. 
Keep the foal inside and darken the stall. 
When the foals are about four weeks 
ld encourage them to eat a grain ration 
f rolled oats and wheat bran, moistened 
th water and sweetened with molasses. 
\hbout. a pint of such a ration a day, fed 
three feeds will be a liberal amount for 
first four weeks. This ration may be 
reased gradually until weaning time. 
When the mares come in from the 
d at noon and night, give them plenty 
time to cool off before the colt nurses 
Heated milk frequently proves disastrous 


eaazon 8s 


sun. 


: Coy 
to the colt that is allowed to nurse while | to the horse and consequently produces an 


its dam is in a heated condition. 
By working our mares moderately and 


| horses than would be possible if we forced 
the mares to the limit of their endurance 
and allowed the colts to follow them about 
the fields. In these days of high priced 
labor we cannot afford to have our hands 
herding colts in the field, or have them 
held back from doing a full day’s work for 
fear of overworking the mares. By keep- 
ing an extra team and giving the mares 
and foals a square deal we gain enough 
by increasing the efficiency of the teams 
and hired hands to more than pay the 
cost of maintaining the two extra mares 

While the mares are working in the 
field a part of the time we feed them a 
ration of oats and bran in equal bulk with 
about one-fourth bulk of cornmeal added, 
and moisten the mixture before feeding 
We allow each feed to ferment before 
feeding, and find it a safeguard against 
colic. If the feed is not properly moistened 
several hours before feeding fermentation 
will come after the mares eat it, which 
means colic or indigestion. 

We prefer spring colts and plan to 
give the mares that are not being worked 
on the farm the run of a large yard and 
shed during the winter. For a noonday 
meal we feed hay and straw and a few 
ears of corn. In the stable mornings and 
nights they are fed mixed hay, with a 
grain ration of oats, corn and wheat 
bran.—L. J. M. 

CLIPPING THE HORSE 

A good many horses come thru the win- 

ter season with heavy, rough coats that 


result is that they are uncomfortable when 
at heavy work 





causes much sweating, which is enervating 


are not shed when spring work begins; the | 


\ heavy coat of hair| 


unnecessary drain upon his strength and 
vitality. Nor is this all. A horse that 


giving the colts proper care we raise better | sweats freely during the changing weather 


of spring is very apt to take cold. Rough, 
|shaggy coats should be clipped in the 
| spring before heavy work begins. 

There are excellent clippers on the mar- 
ket for this purpose, and they can be 
| bought at very reasonable prices, A good 
| clipper will pay for itself in a single season 
| on almost any farm, and sometimes it will 
do much more than that. If a team is laid 
up with a bad cold for a few days when 
work is pressing the loss of work may 
become very expensive. This should be 
avoided by the use of a clipper and inci- 
dentally also make the horse more com- 
fortable.—J. B. 


RAISING THE ORPHAN LAMB 

If properly handled the orphan lamb 
or the lamb which its mother refuses to 
own can be raised successfully on cow’s 
milk. Sheep milk is nearly twice as rich 
in fat as cow’s milk and cow’s milk for the 
lamb should therefore be enriched by the 
addition of pure cream. Since the lamb 
usually nurses its mother at least once 
each hour it should be fed on cow’s milk 
at the same intervals, especially for the 
first ten days or two weeks after which 
the intervals may be gradually lengthened. 
While the lamb is very young it should not 
be given more than two ounces of milk at 
a feeding as this is all he would take from 
his mother. Use an ordinary baby bottle 
and nipple. When the lamb is ten days 
or two weeks of age it will commence to 
eat a little and from this time on should 
gradually be encouraged to procure most 
of its nourishment from grain, roots ete. 
| The orphan lamb is worth its care. 





Read our guaranteed advertisements. 
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°615 


Model 75—Roadster $595--f o. b. Toledo 


From every state in the Union we hear of the amazing success 


of the latest Overland—the $615 model. 


At the New York and Chicago Automobile Shows—the two 
great national automobile events of the year—the $615 


Overland was the most widely discussed model exhibited. 


And why not? An electrically started and electrically lighted 
completely equipped Overland with four-inch tires for 
only $615! 


is there any wonder this car took the whole country by storm? 
Season after season for seven years we have experienced one 
great success after another 


Bat this one tops them all. 


No other achievement in the history of the entire industry 
parallels this record. 


lt stands out alone—boldy—conspicuously—unapproached. 


Never before has an automobile success beer so rapid, so 
definite and so sweeping. 


The $6! 
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iAn Instantaneous Success - 


$6|Miverland has made history. It marks the entrance of 
af automobile value— a car complete in every sense of 
ata price which was hitherto thought impossible. 


herelfis—a powerful five-passenger touring car complete 
folly $615 


> thliord “complete.” 


electric starter and electric lights, electric horn, mag- 
speedometer—in fact, every necessary item. Noth- 
lacking. There are no “extras” to buy 











motor is the very latest en bloc design—the last 
in hne engineering. 


ote that tires are four-inch size. This is another 
ivantage. Many cars costing more have smaller tires. 


¢ rear springs are the famous cantilever type. An- 
‘advantage. Cantilever springs means the utmost 
ng comfort 


Please address Dept. 584 


gue on request. 


Note the headlight dimmers—the electric control buttons on 
steering column—demountable rims and one-man top. 
These are all big advantages. 


This newest Overland is light in weight, easy to handle and very 
economical to operate. 


It’s just the car the world has been waiting for. 


It is large enough for the whole family—moderately priced, 
within the reach of the majority—economical to maintain 
—built of the best quality materials—snappy, stylish and 
speedy—and complete in every sense. 


In short, it is just another striking example of how our larger 
production enables us to build a bigger and better car and 
still keep the price within reason. 


You'll want one, so order it now. 


Don't wait, debate or argue with yourself. See the Overland 
dealer and place your order immediately. 


Then in a few days you and your whole family will be driving 
your own car. 


Remember it comes complete—only $615! 


llwverland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U. S. A.” 
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There Is a Size Avery Tractor 
to Fit Your Size Farm 
Wwe build Avery Tractors to 

pull any number from 2to 10 mold 
board plows. You can make your 
selection from the most complete line 
of tractors and plows built and can get 
a size outfit to exactly fit your needs. 
No Other Tractors Have 


Met Such Tests 


Introduced by Sold-On-Approval 
policy—entered in every big public 
contest and demonstration ever held 
red successful by thousands of 
Avery outfits are built and 
ced by an established company 
g a large factory and many 
nch houses, which insure your 
ng a well-built machine and 
having prompt and permanent 
service after you get it. 
Avery Tractor success is gue to these special 
featuresintheireonstruc Sliding Frames 
Double Drives, 2-Speex i Ge “ars Low- Speed 
Heavy-Duty Tractor Motors, Extra Lar, 
Crank - Shafts, Renewable Inner Cylinder 
Walls,noPumpsor Fan. Prices: 3 PiowTractor, 
$760 cash; 4-Plow Tractor, $1120 cash, 6-Plow, 
$1680; 6-Plow, $2145; 8-10-Plow, $2475. v 
“Self-Lift’ Piows and “Yellow-Fellow” 
Threshers are also built in sizes to fit any of 
the above size tractors. We also build a 
special smalier size tractor for $°% cash, 
Write for new free 1916 Avery Tractor, 
Piow and Thresher Cata' and learn all 
the facts about Tractor Farming, ‘I hreshin 
Road Building, ete., with an Avery Ow 


AVERY COMPANY 

3055 towa Stroet, Peoria, iil, 

Ask for address of nearest 
Branch or Jobber 


noe 

















Need no Oiling 


No more climbing slippery 
windmills. No more squeak- 
ing of forgotten bearings, 
Windmills, gas engines and 
ower! machinery fitted with ou 


The Best Makers 


fit their machines _with “Bound 
Brook’’ Bushings. cost you 
no more than ~ dy arn who 
our oil-less bushings and why they use them, 
Our Free Book—“Light On a Slippery 
&. ject” tells the story. You'll be 
in Write today. 


Graphite Lubricating Co. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 





[mAVANA FARM TRUCKS 
We can furnish these Low-Down Gears with 


either Steel Wheels or Wood Wheels. They 
are as handy for farm work as the Auto 
is for travel. 

We can furnish broad tire Stee! Wheels to oe ans 
wagon. May we not send you our Free Catalog 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Box32, teeny 























Save Dealers’ Profit 


1 PAY THE FREIGHT 
It has the full tte of the of] 
init when delivered to you 
Guaranteed For 5 and 7 Years. 
two gallons out of your 
er—if not satisfied re- 
torn balance and get 
aaa of your money back. 
MADE FOR instructions For Painting 
YOUR ORDER. with each order. 


WRITE TODAY for my FREE PAINT BOOK 
with Color Card. Tells why paint should be fresh. 


_ AT 

FACTORY | 
PRICES iz 
a 








G. L. CHASE, THE PAINT MAK, Dept. 46, St. Louls, Mo. 
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TWO COMMON DISEASES 
OF HORSES 


Farmers and other owners lose thou- 
sands of horses every year from two dis- 
eases that might easily be prevented. Of 
these azoturia is fatal in a great proportion 
of cases while the other, known as lipn- 
phar gitis, is not fatal, but renders a horse 
for two weeks or more and, 


unfit for use 

should it recur, as often happens, leaves 
the animal with a _ thickened leg 
and less efficient for labor. Neither 
disease would attack horses were owners 
to make it their invariable rule never to let 


a horse stand for a single day idle in the 
stable and always to reduce the grain ration 
al such times. 

Azoturia is characterized by a dark 
coffee color of the urine and by swelling 
and hardening of the muscles of the loins, 
hip and region of the stifle and thigh. 
horse loses the power of one hind leg, if 
the attack is severe, and sometimes both 
hind legs are attacked and the case then 
becomes desperate. In rare instances a 
fore leg is attacked. The attack comes on 
suddenly when a horse has been idle in the 
stable for one day or more and during that 
time has been fed his usual ration of oats. 
While azoturia possibly may attack a horse 
fed on corn, it is much more likely to affect 
the oat fed horse, 
matter being stored up in the body. It is 
therefore of great importance to reduce 
the nitrogenous or protein-rich food during 
idleness and at the same time to keep the 
excretory organs acting freely. To that 
end it is well to feed roots or green forage 


a 


and if the horse is fat to give a tablespoon- | 


ful dose of saltpeter in the drinking water 
to stimulate elimination of waste matters 
by way of the kidneys. 
The Symptoms 

When a horse is stricken with the disease 
he sweats profusely, 
hind pastern and, if driven farther, goes 
down paralyzed with the muscles swollen 


| and hard, the urine and manure retained, 


and is found to have a strong, full, bound- 
ing pulse, while the membranes of the 
eyes and nose are seen to be intensely red. 
If the horse is stopped instantly when the 
symptoms appear, he may not bécome 
paralyzed. The disease aggravates with 
each additional step taken after the onset 
of the attack. This fact is due to pumping | 
of the poisonous (toxins) from the blood 
into the muscles which become paralyzed, 
from the effect upon the trunk nerves, and 
the trophic nerves, having 


| trition, also become affected so that when 
ithe acute symptoms subside the muscles 
(atrophy or sweeney) | 


may waste away 
from lack of nutrition. 
When the horse is stopped, the harness 
yt 
on his feet. When the excitement rm 
including sweating, he should be| 
slowly led to the nearest stable and there 
be kept as quiet as possible for a couple | 
of days. If he can scarcely stand he should 
be supported with veterinary slings, or a 
tarpaulin or stack cover may be folded 
ros passed under his abdomen from one 
side of the stall pe irtition to the other and | 
fastened so as to give support. A physie, | 
preferably consisting of a pint and a half | 
of raw linseed oil or twelve ounces of 
glauber or epsom salts in a quart of w: rm | 
now be given: but i 
inadvisable to give an aloes physie bs IL 
Blankets wrung out of hot water may be! 
the loms and hips and covered 


The | 


an excess of nitrogenous | 


knuckles over on a| 


z to do with nu- | 
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Pick It Up and Walk Off 


Did you ever see any other 8 H. P. Engine 
two men could py Cushman engines are 
the lightest weight farm engines in the world— 
easy to move around and put to work any- 
where. No longer necessary to put up with 
old-style, back-breaking, heavy weight en- 

nes, with their violent explosions and their 
=~ and slow speeds The Cushman weighs 
only about one-fifth as much, per horse- 
er, but with its modern design, accurate 
aesoent and Throttle Governor, it runs much 
more steadily and quietly. 
. .* = 
Cushman Light Weight Engines 
40 to 60 ibs. Per Horsepower 

The4 H. P. weighsonly 190 Ibs. Mounted on 
fron truck, as shown below, it may be pulled 
around anywhere. es doing all other 
work, it may be in 
the field, such as “_ _ corn binders, po- 
toditgers, etc.,driving 
is operating part and 
leaving the horses 
nothing todo bat 
pull the machine 

outof gear. 8 

P. 2-cyl. weig’ 
only 320 pounds. 
Sizes up to 
20H.P. Not 























cheap en- 
= wee 
s . the 
Oks Rg lone ren. 
4 Vv, LS Book free. 


cus MAN MOTOR WORKS 
incoin, Nebraska 
Here's an opportunity to earn big money— 
$6 to $12 a day, with easy work, all your time 
or spare time and obtain a Ford Automobile 
free besides. A straightout from the shoulder 
business proposition. No voting or — 
contest. We want wide-awake men and women 
to introdnce into every home our famous 
ZANOL Pure Food Products, Non-Alcoholic 
Food Flavors in tubes, Toilet Preparations, 
Perfumes and Soaps; 250 other li 
. weight household necessities 
> MAKE $50 A WEEK EASY. 
No experience necessary-— we teach you 
how, give you the right start and help 
you make a success. Absolately no limit 
4 to your earning power. We can use only 
as certain number of Genera) Agents 
so get in touch with us at ence. 
We furnish our representa- 
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CUP. ELEVA TOR 


“MEYERS” STATIONARY 


Gomeye Placed inside the Crib 
in the dry. Ei ; ran- 
| Use ning, durable ani 
strong. Fievates 


Oats, Wheat or Ear- 
Corn, 60 Bushels 
in three minutes. 
Made from heavy 
buckets and chain. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Catalogue showing eight styles with Crib Plans 
which save you money. free. Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 260 MORTON, ILL. 

























ensier. "We fur= 


loading and_hand 
nish Steel W heels fit any axle, to 
} eee aS oe ° 


EMPIRE MFG.CO.. Box 357 Quincy, lik 
‘CML SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 22° SS.s% f0 Soot 


tions. I can coach you by mai) at small cost. Full par- 
| ticulars free to any Ameriean citizen of 18 or over. Write 
| today for Bookla C B-862, EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 

















with a dry rug; or in cold weather a stimu- 
lating liniment, such as an ounce each of 


turpentine and aqua ammonia 
shaken up in a pint of cottonseed oil, raw 
linseed oil or melted lard may be well 
rubbed in. Bran mash may be allowed, 
but no grain. Rectal injections of soapy 
warm water may be given every four 
hours until the bowels have responded to 
the physic. 

This simple treatment may suffice in 


attack, where the horse goes down para- 


lyzed, the graduate veterinarian should be | 
He will have to draw off | 


sent for at once. 
the urine and give drugs to allay pain and 
soothe the nerves, as well as those which 
eliminate poison. 

Following an attack, should the muscles 
of the region of the stifle and thigh become 
wasted, the hair should be clipped off 
and blisters applied as often as the condi- 


tion of the skin will allow, the horse also | 
to be well fed and made to take abundant | 


exercise every day. Recovery then may 
take place in six months, or thereabout; 
but if both legs are similarly affected the 
case will searcely prove worth treating. 
In lymphangitis, 
disease,” “milk leg” or ‘‘a shot of grease’’) 
which also suddenly attacks when a horse 
stands idle for a day or more on full feed, 
a hind leg becomes swollen, starting in 
the groin, and the severe pain accompany- 
ing the attack causes sweating, blowing, 
fever and fast pulse. The swelling quickly 
involves the entire leg, then fever declines, 
gradually disappears and appetite returns, 
The swelling then tends to subside if the 
horse is exercised, but the tendency, as in 
azoturia, is to a recurrence of the attack 
if the horse is exposed to conditions which 
induce such a sickness. After several 
attacks the hind leg remains permanently 
enlarged, constituting the 


Treatment consists in wrapping the leg 
with soft straw rope or hay rope and keep- 
ing this bandage saturated with either 
cold or hot water. Cold water is prefer- 
able in hot weather. At the same time the 
horse may be allowed cold water to drink 
and in it a tablespoonful of saltpeter may 
be dissolved twice daily. Soft bran mashes 
should be fed. The veterinarian will give 
a few small doses of tincture of aconite to 
reduce the fever and combine them with 
other suitable drugs, including saltpeter. 
When the soreness subsides the leg may 
be bathed twice daily with a lotion com- 
posed of one ounce of sugar of lead and 
half a pint each of vinegar and cold, soft 
water. 

The chief aim should be to avoid these 
two diseases by following the precaution- 
ary measures suggested in the opening 
paragraph of this article.—A. 8S. A. 





LARD CRACKLINGS FOR HOGS 

“Will you please tell me the feeding 
value of lard cracklings? I am thinking 
of feeding them to my hogs and can pur- 
chase them at one and one-half cents per 
pound. Would this be a good buy?”’— 
H. I. W., Kan. 

\t the Illinois experiment station several 
years ago, a rather scientific experiment 
comparing lard cracklings with tankage 
undertaken. It was quite clearly 
demonstrated that the cracklings when 
fed in the proportion of one part to ten 
parts corn were superior to equal amounts 
of tankage. It was also found that the 
cracklings increased the digestibility of 
both the protein and carbohydrates in the 
corn. At a small packing plant in a} 
western town a herd of hogs were kept 
ind fed on the cracklings which were left 
fter the manufacture of lard. The owner 
of the plant and of the hogs reported re- 
markable gains made when the cracklings 
were fed with corn. From these experi- 
ences we conclude that good wholesome 
eracklings at one and one-half cents per 
pound would be a good buy. 
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slight attack of the disease, but in a severe | 


(Monday morning} 
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condition | 
termed elephantiasis, and that is incurable. | 
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You have to feed your horses whether they work 
or not. The galled horse, the horse with a chafed, 
sore or bruised neck or shoulders is a constant 
expense. He either loafs entirely or doesn’t do 
a full day’s work. 


Stop this useless waste of horse power on 
your farm. Pad your horses. It helps them 


and helps your pocket book. 


A Tapatco Padded Horse ©) ~ “ 


This pee prevents 
bruises, chafed spots and sores. 

your horses begin to lose flesh under spring work, 
your collars instead of hanging loosely and chaf- 
ing will fit snugly if they are Tapatco padded, 
They will prevent galls and sores. You'll 
get more work from your horses because 

they’ll feel more like working. 


Fit Any Collar 


No special adjustment necessary. 
Tapatco pads are padded with our own spe- 
cially prepared composite stuffing. Soft, 
springy and very comfortable. Very povous. 

Ask your dealer for the Tapatco free 
book of emergency horse remedies. 


THEAMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Greenfield, O. and Chatham, Ont. 
We also make a full line of riding saddle pads 


| 








No Farmer Can Now Afford to 
Be Without His Tractor 


Biggest tractor value ever offered. All steel construction in prac- 
tically every part. Weighs several hundred pounds less than other 
tractors of equal power. 88 per cent of weight on drive wheels. Sim- 
ple—two-thirds usual parts. You can haul anything a horse will 
draw, on fields or roads, and run all farm machinery with 


Happy Farmer Tractor 


The low price of $550 makes horses too expensive to keep, Write 
. today for complete information about this wonderful 
: new light tractor. 


HAPPY FARMER TRACTOR CO. 
327 Third Ave, W., Minneapolis, Mina. 
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BESSEMER 


A Real Kerosene Engine 


It’s not the first cost, but the running cost that counts. 

smer Kerosene Engines run on lowest fuel cost—and run 

for years, because they are built to run on Kerosene and are 

not a converted gasoline type. Equipped with famous 

Bessemer Universal Fuel Feeder, which obviates carburetor 
trouble. They do all your odd little pow’: jobs and can 

utilized in a dozen ways you've never thought of. Sizes 2 to 

10 H. P.; also direct connected to all kinds of machinery. 

Get our facts in our free Catalog “K"’. 


THE BESSEMER GAS ENGINE CO. 
148 Lincoln Ave., Grove City, Pa. 

_ Those who need more power should use the Bessemer Fuel 

Oil Engine, 15 to 200H. P, Free catalog “0” explains them, 
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A Necessary 
Luxury 


HANSEN 
GLOVES 


2 gee meg ay folk everywhere 
realize that for comfort in the 
busy times and pride in leisure hours they 
must keep the hands feeling and looking 
right with Hansen jloves. | 
They unite softness with strenath and 
‘Bive”’ with long wear. For all ocx asions, 

for all the family. “Built Like a Hand.” 
_ Write for free book de ony | Double- 
uto Gaunt Protector tor i 

aa and other — 

If your dealer is not supplied, write us. 
Be sure to Bet the book 


O. C. Hansen Mf3. Co. 


129-AH Detroit St. Milwaukee, Wis. 

























Dan Patch 
For driving 
and geners! wear 













Mousquetaire 
Gauntlet for peneral wear, 


motoring and driving 





















That’s what itmeans to pump 
water with the world’s 


“Let the wind pump your 
water for nothing’’ 


STOVER MFG. CO. 
ie pergent Freeport, lil. 


Also Stover and Ideal Feedmilis ——— 
mp Jacks -Ensilage Cu 
ware 

















DON’T FORG. 


There « a big Boece in cupolas; if- 
ma 


ference in pri 


mar 

teed from the start. 5 
by thousands. Made of steel 

ereed with heavy braces 
proof, snow roof, leak 
proof. Write for catak ster prices 
or ask your lumber de: ps ac. KEN 
‘uPota Co BOK ST 


F ince. "ion 


We guarantee our ads. Read them. 
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| hundred and twenty-five pounds at six 





GROWING PIGS ON ALFALFA 


Feeding alfalfa to hogs is comparatively 
new. A new thing can be injured by its 


over-zealous friends as well as by its foes, | 
}and we have on one side the skeptical 
| conservatiye 


who has not yet come 
around, and on the other hand the 
enthusiast who claims that as alfalfa is 
a good thing we cannot get too much of it. 

As usual, the truth lies midway be- 
tween these two extreme views. It may 
be possible to produce pork on alfalfa 
alone, but my experience and that of 


most other practical feeders, as well as| 


the finding of the experiments stations, 


is that pigs make more economical gains | 


when fed “grain and greens’’ together. 


\ daily ration of corn to the extent of | 


to two percent of the live weight of 
alfalfa pasture will keep them 
steadily and produce better 


on 
pigs on 
growing 


| results than if either feed is given alone. 


Whatever else may be said about it, 
it is absolutely certain that there is no 
profit in stunting pigs. The seventy-five 
pound and the one hundred pound shoats 
at six months are money losers, not 
mortgage lifters. Even when finishing 
time comes they lack the capacity to take 
on flesh rapidly. Having been underfed 
and their growth checked, their frames 
set’’ so to speak, and do 
not “loosen up” easily. 

The only money in pigs is made by 


“ 


| keeping them growing constantly from 


birth. If a pig is fed liberally—virtually 
all it will eat of a well-balanced ration— 
should weigh two hundred to two 


months. Usually it pays better to sell 
at this stage instead of keeping them for 
heavy weights. 

In pasturing hogs on alfalfa, do not 
run more than twenty to the acre, and 
then only when the plants are strong and 
well grown. If the field begins to wear 
down take the hogs out and give the 
plants a chance to grow up again. With 
ten medium sized pigs to the acre, well 
grown plants will hold their own thruout 
the season if the weather is favorably. 
If the ground is wet the animals are apt 
to spoil the alfalfa by rooting and tramp- 
ing the crowns. 

With corn at sixty cents a bushel and 
cured alfalfa hay at $15 a ton, pork from 
well-bred animals can be made at a cost 
of about three cents a pound. When hogs 
are selling for seven to nine cents they 
are better customers for feed than the 
elevator man on account of the manure 
that is left on the farm. 

There is no better feed on earth than 
alfalfa pasture for brood sows, but if their 
pigs are to get plenty of milk and grow 
steadily, some grain should be fed im 
the form of a thin slop. 

Both growing pigs and sows need plenty 
of clean drinking water, and it should 
be before them all the time, not pumped 
at. intervals. Shade and a wallow for 
hot weather; wood ashes, charcoal and 
ther stomach rectifiers, are necessary 
if the hogs are expected to do their best. 

If the herd can be kept free from disease 
there is nothing in farming more profit- 


| able for the capital and labor invested 
than the corn-hog-alfalfa combination.— 
H. A. B. 





Nearly every kind of product you may | 


some firm in Suc- 


need is advertised by 
answering the ad- 


cessful Farming. By 


vertisements from Successful Farming in-} 
other publication, | 


stead of from some 
you protect yourself with our guarantee 


of honest treatment on the part of the 


advertiser 



































Make 
Sure 


Look for Ph, 
RED BALL 


It’s right there at the 
top of the boot—plain as 
day. When you see it 
you can feel absolutely 
sure of the quality. For 
the Red Ball is the trade 


mark of 


L@BAND 


Eight and one-half million 
men wear “Ball-Band.” More 
than 50,000 merchants sell it. 
You'll find the cost per days 
wear lowest in “Ball-Band.”* 
All “ Ball-Band’’ boots are 
vacuum cured. During the vul- 
canizing process a tremendous 
pressure makes the entire boot 
one solid piece. 
Something New —**Bali-Band”’ Light 
Weight Rubbers for street wear in 
Men's, Women’s and Children's sizes. 
Ask your dealer, Look for the Red 
Ball on the sole. 
Our free booklet “More Days Wear’’ 
is yours for the asking. In case your 
dealer can’t supply you let us know. 
Mishawaka Woolen Mig. vo. 
336 Water Street 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
“*The House That Pays 
Millions for 
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I have started thousands of breeders Lon the Tyed 
to success. I have avery large and fi v- 
ery one an early developer, ready for market at six 
months old. I want to place one hog in each com- 
munity to advertise my berd. 


G. S. BENJAMINR. F. D. 22 Portland, Michigan 
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HARVEY SPRING CO, 715 {7 Se, Racine, Wis. 
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SELLING MEAT 

Does a farmer have the right to butcher 
more than one beef or hog in a season if he 
sells the meat? Is there any limit to the 
number of animals he may kill and sell? 
—R. McC., Iowa. 

There is no law against butchering = 
selling cattle and hogs raised and killed o 
the farm. If a practice was made of hes 
ing these animals before butchering, it | 

would be necessary to take out a State 
License, which in lowa amounts to $2 a 
year. There is no limit to the number of 
home grown animals which a farmer may 
kill and sell. If he sells meat interstate, 
then government inspection would apply. 


THE GROWING OF BEEF CATTLE; 
“ontinued from page 70 
sustained by improved systems of farming. | 
The silo must become more popular, crops 
rust be rotated, the corn Jand must be 
given a chance to recuperate, more cattle 
must be fed and more breeding cattle and | 
young stock kept to convert the rough | 
feeds into cash and fertilizer. We must | 
reduce overhead charges, increase erop | 
yields and prevent the high-priced land | 
from decreasing in productivity. W e| 
must have more effectual cooperation be- | 
tween the land owners and _ tenants, | 
because from the very aature of things the | 
success of our agriculture depends upon a | 
satisfied and contented class of far. | 
tenants. The owner must eventually | 
finance his tenants to facilitate intelligent | 
crop growing and stock feeding. Reform | 
of this nature will eventually become im- 
perative. On every hand we have the 
spectacle of farms operated by owners 
increasing in value and productiveness, 
while tenanted soils are steadily deterio-| 
rating. | 
All landowners are not exempt from 
the accusation of practicing inferior) 
methods. Their farms being heavily | 
mortgaged they are forced to cash in| 
everything possible to meet their present | 












Between Today and Tomorrow— 


D «shat a day’s work in the blistering hot sun, 
when your muscles ache clear down to the 
tip of your toes, and the bed-room is so hot that 
you hate the very thought of “turning in”— 
imagine the effect of a five or ten mile trip on a 


Harley-Davidson 


Gliding over the road, up hill and down dale with the cool 
breeze fanning your cheeks, the troubles of yesterday and 
tasks of tomorrow are soon forgotten. Breathing in great 
draughts of dewladen air, you remember only the present 
and that it is good to be alive—that’s Motorcyeling. 


The Harley-Davidson, you know, trips when you want company 
is the motorcycle that smashes —if you prefer to ride alone, it’s 
speed records, climbs “impossible” detachable at a moment’s notice. 
hills and gives “the longest run for Don’t let the cost of the Harley- 
the money”. You'll probably want Davidson worry you. Most deal- 























needs. They lack credit to properly a sidecar, too, It will assure you ers will make terms to suit your 
finance their stock feeding business which of companionship on your pleasure convenience, 

necessitates selling grain and hay at ‘he | If you do not know your local Harley-Davidson dealer, 
earliest possible moment. Preaching, * .e write for illustrated catalog. 






doctrine of good farming and stock feed ig 
to men who are held down by mortgages 
and other indebtedness is obviously ab- 
surd. They are merely doing the best 
they can with what they have to do with. 
The time, however, is rapidly approachine 
when this class of farmers must abandc.) 
such methods, or dispose of their farms 


to men who have money to finance sys- | i ak ; 
tems of constructive stock farming. Good | se es Ea S y. O Ow n 
livestock is essential to successful farming | es \ thi 


in the cornbelt states. 
HOGS FOLLOWING CATTLE 
Send for my new money-saving offer, before you arrange to try 
any engine pny any price. Compare my engine with any other; 


“T am planning to fatten five carloads | 
of steers this winter and to keep hogs! 

consider my low prices— (easy terms if you wish), and you will 
gee your edvantage in having one of my 


enough to clear up after the cattle. How | 
5-Year Bau E 
Guarantee 
Direct From Factory 
to User i ~ 


many hogs will I need?” —M. E., 8. Dak. 
In the first place it must be understood 

8, 6, 7, } 12 and 16 a a Be 

my own factory at surp 


that only a certain class of hogs can 
date, I long stroke, ~§ 41. 
engine 






HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


Producers of High Grade Motorcycles for more than Fourteen Yeare 
1174 A. Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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profitably follow cattle. Brood sows or 
i attening hogs will not do, and whatever r| 
hogs are fed in this way will require con- 
siderable supplementary feeding, especi- 
ally feeds rich in protein. At the Missouri 
station it was found that three medium 
sized hogs were required to utilize the | 

waste of one steer when fed on snapped | 
corn. One and one half when the steer 
received husked ear corn. One hog per 
steer when receiving shelled corn and one 

hog to two or three steers receiving | 
crushed or ground corn. The best hog for | 
following fattening cattle is one of good 
growthy form, thin in flesh, and weighing 

from one hundred to one hundred an The square dee! from every advertiser 
fifty pounds Farming guaranteed to every reader of this sengnaine. 































Their Feed and Management 


%4 
HANDLING FARROWING SOWS 
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rood sows ought Rival Lady 36th No. 
to have a lot en 
irely separate from the general herd. 
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152790, 
m the grounds of Panama-Pacific exposition 


» make the ration for | 

the brood BOW 

| about one-third ye 
grain, corn in the | 

| ear. A greater per- | 
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centage than this is | 
- | apt to get the sow 
= too fat for her own 
health and that of 
her embryo pigs. 
Pigs produced 
w * Te too much 
heating corn is used | 
as feed, will be 
large and plump as | 
to size when born, / 
but they will lac k| 
the strength and vigor of protein-formed | 




















Litter farrowed 


We like to get the brood sow in a pen | offspring, and will make it more laborious ' 
separate from the other hogs for ten days for the sow to give birth to them at farrow- 


rtwo weeks i in advance of the time she is 
cpected to farrow. This not only avoids 


ny damage to her by the other animals | right on hand. 





ing time. 
At the critical period one ought to be | 
It is at this time that the | 


rowding and fighting her, but she is sure | sow may require help in bringing her pigs | 


o secure her full share of the feed at this 
time when she stands in need of it. 


Then, when confined to herself, 


appear fretful and 
enters 


and not 
time he 


ner atte ndant, 
irritated everv 


i 


the | her pigs, and this is to be avoided. 
brood sow soon will become accustomed to | of the little fellows may craw! off in some 


i 


Not only | mother hog may overlay one of the pigs, 


vill this guard against an attack by some 

\l-tpmpered or excited sow, bi ~~ it will 
i 

ivoid their nervously moving abo , injur- 


ng, perhaps killing, some of the nae pigs. 
Clean, Sanitary Quarters 

That. the sow’s quarters are snug is not 

they must be ventilated, also. 

must the bedding be ample, but 

he perfectly dry and absolutely 


nough: 

Vo only 
mist 

lean 

Che brood sow’s quarters ought to be 
vell lighted, and if the unobstructed sun- 
ght, can be admitted to the nesting every 
lav, so much the better. 

It is alao essential that the brood sow be 
vaiched, and not allowed to lie in her 
juarters too much. The combination air 
ind sunlight bath should be given every 
inv, the outdoor exercise 
o her good health and general-condition. 

With the thought in mind that the 
embryo pigs will be composed of those 
lefnents from which the brood sow takes 
the vast importance of 
he sow becomes of first 


eT sustenance, 
proper rations for t 
consideration. 

Here, another good reason for 
eeping the brood sows separate from the 
tock herds and fattening hogs. No two 

nds of hogs can be profitably handled 
he same way when it comes to feeding— 
hat suits one kind may be entirely unfit 
or the other. 

\s with all young 
mbryo pigs (thru the 
« supplied with those rations which pro- 
the development of bone and mus- 
Plenty of protein should be 
form of oilmeal, tankage, 


Too, is 


or growing stock, the 


ir Tissues, 
if nished in the 


\ mixture of two parts shorts and | 


| starve; the young pigs will get all the 


into the world. Something may h: appen | 


which will get the sow started to eating | 
Some | 


of ecld. Or, the 


chilly corner and die 
when your presence would have saved it. 

As soon as the farrowing is over, give 
the sow a good drink of slightly warmed 
water, with enough shorts or bran 
sprinkled over it to form a tempting slop. 
Give no corn whatever at this time. 

Let some of the above named slops be 
the only ration for the farrowing sow for 
not less than four days. She will not 


nourishment they need, and there will be 
no danger of serious derangements being 
made thru overfeeding or improper rations, 
After four or five days, get the sow back to 
normal rations by gradually increasing | as_ 
the amount of feed given at each feed; 
then feed generously, since she now is sus-_| 





it a not only the tissues of her ownt| ME 


also contributing 


body, but those of her suckling litter. 

W ith proper feeding, howe v er, as herein | | 
advised for bone and muscular tissue, the | 
tempting variety of rations soon will train 
the little pigs to eat considerable, thus | 
relieving the drain on the mother’s vit: ality | 
as well as giving the young porkers a| 
proper start toward maturity. ‘This early 
feeding of the pigs is especially advisab le | 
where one has plenty of skimmilk, since it | 
will be but achort time till this by ome ad 
will practically take the place of the! 
mother’s milk, and one will be enabled to 
wean the litter at an early age.—M. 


(x »verdell. 


mother sow) must | 


ne part oilmeal will be found a very 
tisfactory and easily formed ration for | 
he brood sow, a little corn being given | 
ter the slopping 
\nother cheaply and easily prepared 
op tor the sow is formed by mixing 
ished oats with ground wheat (two 
ris oxts, one part wheat). Skimmilk is 
st in making a slop of any of these 
ires, but m ease it is not at hand, 
ir water willdo. If the mixture is pre- 
red and stirred well the night before 
ding, better results will be obtained 
in if it is fed immediately after mixing 
ith water. The slop must not left 


0 thin at feeding time. 


Only enough corn should be added to 
ne above rations to maintain normal 
flesh and keep up body heat. We like to 





A fellow who will plant poor 
seed when he could get good 
seed” says General Ginger “is 
not my idea of a subject for 
sympathy.” 







KEEP THE STABLES CLEAN 

The custom on many farms of cleaning 
the barns, especially the horse stables 
only once every week, ten days or two 
weeks is to be condemned It cakes but 
a very few minutes to clean the horse 
stable each day, and the benefits received 
from so doing are far in excess of the labor | 
involved. Not only do the animals have | 
cleaner, healthier and more comfortable 
quarters, thus mimmizing the likelihood of 
disease, but, there is an actual saving in 
bedding and in time used in making the 
horse presentable by use of the curry 
comb and brush. An up to date litter | 
carrier is @ fast time and labor saver | 
and a stable thus equipped is much more | 
likely te be kept clean. 
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LF HOG FEEDER 


SF 


49 days 





To the Meyers Seif-Hog Feeder pays for 
itself. FREE circular tells all about it. Hogs must 
| root against feed arm to get feed—only a certain 


a is released with each rooting. Waste im- 
Accommodates 50 hogs. Made of 
poaaiead and cast iron—lasts years. FREE TRIAL 







AUTOMATIC— PREVENTS 
SAVES FEED— DISEASE 
SANITARY BACKED BY 

$10,000 BOND 


Tear 8 MEYER CORPORATION 
| Dept. 95 MORTON, ILL. 











Originators of the 
Famous O. LC. 
1863 


Two0O.LC. Hogs 
Weigh 2806 Ibs... 


Why lose profits breed- 
ing and feeding scrub 
? Two of our O. 1. 
€ oge weigh 2806 Ibs. > 
Will ship you sample pair 
of these famous hogsontimeand ~ 
give agency to first applicant. We are 
originators, most extensive breeders and 
yy ey pure bred hogs in the world. 
All foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. rey 


We have bred the 0. L. C. H 1 lags 
years and have never lost a 

with cholera or any other con- 
tagious disease. 
Write—to-day— 
for Free Book, **The 
Hog from Birth to Sale"* 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
450 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


Rove's HOG OILER 


P ~~ thee Freight Paid on 


ca ft ’ 

cwws tzteSO Days’ FREE Trial 
Disin- Fs 
fects ¥, 
Pens 
and 
Yards 


Pre 
= 



















Oiler made without 






2 rR I pay freight and send 
»y one gallon, cf of a 


A Treat them 50 
‘ masa a 









Cheapest Feeds 
uickly develop big, profit- 
able porkers if you raise this 
4 dollar-producing strain. V al- 
able book Free 








375 lbs. in 
3 months’! 


COLSON'S IMPROVED -. FORCEPS 
PAGS, LAMBS & Pups | 
Colson’s Forceps will do the work and 


that is better than an InsurancePolicy on your sows and es by 
many users to be the only really successful Forceps on the 

18 inches long, weigh 6 ounces, satisfaction guaranteed. Direr 

tions on box. Send ane dollar for Colson's Forceps and be prepared 

for emergencies. The A.G.Colson Co. ,1144 86th St., Des Moines, Ja 


’ Fish Bite 2.05 


t bait ever discovered for attracting 
at Ninds of fish. Keeps you busy palling 
—_ out. Write to-day and get a box to 

introduce it. Agents wanted, Address 

St. 


’P. GREGORY, Dept. 23, St. Louls, Mo 


nee mention Successful Farming 
‘wher writing tc ‘te edvertisers. 


“ae 
Aarnue J Cocins 
































slip-on 
glove 


Now comes Speed- 

way, the new soft 

cuff glove without 
buckles, strings or 
straps. 

You can fix the 
motor or do other 

work with Speed 

way, for it’s asdur 

able as it is stylis 

Grease and dirt easily aoee + — wash- 
ing in soap and water or gasol 


Grinnell Gloves 


aot for every purpose 
Come in res | Kids, Suedes, Mochas, Buckskins 
and popular wes hable Capes. You can find the 
correct glove for dress, outdoor wear, motoring, 
etc., in the Grinne!! ‘Vir ve of over goo styles. 
Mittens of every dusenntl n. Work gloves 
that wear like rawhide. 
“Glove Styles” Free. Write today for copy. 
Mention dealer's name. We will send on approval 
the gloves you select, through your dealer. 


Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co. 
Established 1856 
128 Broad ate Grinnell, lowa 


 SANDO W 
ENGINES 


Over 20,000 in use for gen- 
eral farm work, irrigation, 
operating binders, railroad track cars, 
portable outfit, etc. Particularly 
adapted for electric lighting, 
which requires absolutely 
uniform power. 


30 DAYS 
Free Trial 





3 


mien Ans. 
PARTS 


distillate, 
gasoline, etc. 
No cranking. 
Run in either di- 
rection. Reversible 
antee while running. Water 
cooled. Light in weight. Simple 
design eliminates engine 
trouble. Child can operate. 
Price low. Handsome new 
engine book tells you why 
you should have a Sandow 
Write for it today. 
Detroit Motor Car Supply Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Canton Ave. 


You Can Earn 


Pass. 280.7. » THIS MAGNIFICENT 


SUSH 
@) MeotorCar 
And the Agency for Your Territory 


‘;et a Car and qualify to make $3000 to 

$5000 a year and up in the Automobile Business. 

\ Postal brings full details of this great Auto Offer. 

Write quick—before your territory is taken. Ad- 
ess me like this—J. MH. Bush, President, 


BUSH MOTOR COLLEGE, Inc. 
DEPT. 337 — BUSH BUILDING 
Werth Clark Street and Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ills, 


Fill It Only Once A Week 


lean it only once a year. No wick. No glass globe. 
Can’ 




















t 











>: even if rolled around in — 
éxpiode. Can't spill Jee it nd barns, 
cow sheds, chicken b. » estan, 7 The 


COLEMAN CAS LANTERN 


Makes and burns its wd ag | en 800 candle 


power of strong s tight ‘ Ti ae 
farout. Madeof tH 4 eled brass,MicaGlobe. 
teed for five srears. Ask your dealer--if not 


on sale in your town write for catalog of 20 
different kinds Ges hae Table Lemos, etc. 
Dealers or agents wanted in every locality. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP ao we 





328 st. Francis Se-, Wichita 
i007 © Sixth Street, St, ai so), Min _ 
Summit Street, Ohio 
+ a Akard Street ° Dallen, Texas 
South C Bt, - Chicago, Ll. 















to advertisers. 


Mention Successful Farming 


TCCESSFUL FARMING 
SWEET CLOVER AS PASTURE CROP 


Continued 13 
claims that they will eat the plant in| 
preference to the best bluegrass or other 
pasture plants, and that there is positively 
to his knowledge no other feed that will} 
put solider meat on beef cattle faster than | 


from page 


| green sweet clover in fe open pasture. He 

claims that it is the best and cheapest feed 

for eatile that a farmer can grow. He} 
ought to knew, for he has been in the beef | 


cattle business for a generation and has 
made a fortune at it. He also knows the 
relative feeding value of home grown and 
all common commercial cattle feeds. 
After seeing Mr. Lamport’s results with | 
sweet clover as a pasture plant, I made a 
seeding in a newly cleared rocky hillside | 
pasture last spring, sowing the seed on} 
honey-combed frozen ground the first 
week of March. Bluegrass, orchard grass | 
and alfalfa were also sown in the same 
ture field, and all germinated and grew. | 
The latter part of summer they furnished | 
excellent mixed pasture for dairy cows and 
calves. 
This past 


pas- 


summer has been favorable 
for all new and old pastures owing to 
abundant summer rains. Our young sweet 
clover has made excellent growth, but has 
never attained a height of more than 
eighteen inches, for the cows have eaten 
it down almost as fast as it has grown, 
showing again that cattle everywhere will 
eat the plants eagerly. Since it is a bien- 
nial onl will blossom and seed next year, 
we will keep the stock from this pasture in 
late summer long enough for a part at 
least. of the plants to blossom and set seed 
for self seeding of the pasture. We have | 
not yet a large enough acreage of sweet | 
clover, nor an exclusive field of it, to fully’ 
determine its full value as a feed for pro- | 
ducing cows, yet our cows this summer on 
the sweet clover with the other forage 
plants with it have produced more milk 
and are in better flesh than they have ever 
been since we moved to this farm six years 
ago. Lam convinced by results so far that 
sweet. clover in a permanent pasture will 
yield more nutritious feed in average yea:s 
than uny other common forage plant, and 
I intend to sow i 





more sweet clover seed 
every spring until all of my four permanent 
pastures are well set with it, altho red 
clover, alfalfa, and grasses will be used in 
the same pastures to furnish a variety and 
to lengthen, perhaps, the pasturing season 
Our sheep also eat the sweet clover, and | 
the hogs have been seen eating it some. 
From the facts that cattle will eat it, that 
it produces enormously even under | 
dry and otherwise unfavorable conditions, 
that it is a rich protein feed, and that | 
dairy cows and beef cattle are very profit- | 
able farm animals, ‘lover, where i 
will grow, takes a high rank as a pasture 
plant for cattle. | 
| 


BO 


sweet 


CABBAGE AS STOCK FEED 


‘Please give me the feeding elements of 


cabbage and its value for feeding both 
dairy cows and sheep with lambs.” 
J. ¥.R., N.Y. 


In each one hundred pounds of cabbage 


will be found 1.9 pounds crude protein; 
5.6 pounds of carbohydrates and .2) 
younds fat. Cabbage is highly prized | 


7 shepherds when preparing stock for 
| exhibition and can be used in a small way 
with excellent results when feeding sheep. 
It is quite valuable as a feed for ewes 
suckling lambs. Cabbage is also used for 
feeding milk cows occasionally and ex-! 
perimenters say that it is superior to 
rutabagas and almost as good 4s beets. | {” 
| Like other plants of the same family it 
must be fed after milking to avoid taint ing | | 
the milk. It is not usually considered 
|advisable to plant cabbage in place of | 
such crops as beets, mangel wurzels and 
| other roots for the reason that it does not 
| yield as large returns. 
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| Dipe vise up to 1 1-2 inch pipe 


| X | ineh, cutting hardie, 


RA 


Only $12.35 per HP. 


THIS ENGINE 


FARM ENC a WORKS | 


The 





Built and guaranteed by the largest producers o! 
farm engines—a regular viutton for work ~simple, 
durable, powerful—four cycle, suction feed, make 


| and break ignition—every part interchangeable - 


fully tested. Guaranteed to Develop Rated H. P. 
SAVES FUEL, TIME, LABOR, MONEY 
8 Horsepower Detroit only $98.75 
Can you beat that? Write for big i!lustrated Engine book to-day 
Full Line Detroit Engines 1% horsepower up 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 380 Belleves Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


THE FARMER'S FRIEND 


Secured at wonderfully low price and 
always ready for the repair work is this 


=—_e,2 Stewart 
Handy 
} Worker 


Includes a strong, vise up to 4 1-2 inches, 4 inch jaw; 
two speed drill preas: 
three speea grinding wheel 5 inches 
etc Weighs, boxed, 90 Ibe 
Complete only $12.50. With It you can keep your farm 
equipment, automobile, etc. in good working order 

save time and money. Get one from your dealer or 






substantial anvil; 


| seud $2.00 and pay balance when shipment arrives. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
A-609 No. La Salle Street, Chicago, 1. 


A Civil Service Job 
For YOU 


There are many fine openings in the Rallway 
Mail, Post Office and other government branches 
for American citizens 18 and over. Let us show you 
pew Mr toa bh Somes, S gh | oe! Service 

xaminer, can , 
16 F ai ce Full particulars. live frees without et 

ri 


Patterson Olvil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 
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in U.S. Stamps to pay postage and 
we will send you FREE a starch-finished 


SAMPLE COLLAR 


Sate mot amd which style waned 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. Dept. () Bostom, Mas. 


MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at a emali cost b: our Attech- 
4 y yl NY 2 CYCLE, fae 













escribing > yr ‘REE E Bot OK 


tachment. , all makes, new 
and second - eed: and up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. X Galesburg, Kansas. 


MERRY- GO -ROUNDS 


— We make everything in the Rid- 

ing-Gallery and Carousselle Line, 
from the smallest to the highest grade. 
oney’ hundreds of dollars daily. 












Finest appearing, easiest run- 
ing and most attractive line 
MONE! Write fore = particulars. 
WERSCHELL - SPILLMAN CO. t Outfitters, 
614 Sweeney Street, North et New York. 


VIM 


te money by using a VIM 144 H.P. Farm Mo’ 
ot grains, washing, paapemns. Copesating.< epray ing, 
bem oy cr Tr comp. 
Water yon h de. je posit e tabrication, sen 
sitive ,- a Gon @ Comes ready to run, 
Fully guaranteed. catalog and special he offer 
The Vim Saesae Co. 608 Water St., Sandusky, O. 




















SCOURS OF LITTLE PIGSS%eyg 


A Disease That Levies Heavy Toll 











Q prneradly' ete born into the world 
myppeure ntly affected with diarrhea 
scours) and such cascs nre mostly 
fatal. The disease infectious, 
due to germs affecting the pig in the womb 
or the passage, or contracted by way of the 
navel at birth, or by the mouth when a 
contaminated udder is suckled. In calves 
this disease ig termed “calf cholera” and 
these animals are most, commonly affected. 
It seems to be a disease of pampered 
inimals, No doubt all youn, anin are 
exposed to the germs of the disease, more 
or less, but the robust ones survive 


is 
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first milk of the fat, heavily fed 


| The 
| sow may contain poisons (toxins) deadly 
to her pigs. Not only must the sow be 


light ly bed toward farrowing, but she must 
| be given no rich feed at the time of pig- 
ing or for ten days after farrowing. Let | 
the feed be very gradually increased in | 
quantity and richness at first and there | 
will rarely be trouble. Also avoid quickly 
turning the sow out on rank, wet clover, 
alfalf. rape, or rye just after farrowing. 
Such feed influences milk injuriously for 
little pigs. Let the sow gradually take 
such green feed, as a part ration. Also 





weaklings succumb, It is a matter of 
resistant, power and that is an attribute 
of the young of animals treated in a natural 


rather than an ultra-domesticated way. 
By pampering we mean over-feeding, | 


lack of exercise, hot stabling, close anc 
precocious breeding. More natural meth- 
ods of breeding, feeding and management 
help to strengthen animals and give them 
resistant powers against disease of all 
sorts. Such natural management is 
imperative if diseases, such aa scours of 
he new born, are tobe avoided, and they 
should at once be followed when such a 
(usease appears. 

In addition to management it is impera- 
tive to clean up, disinfect, whitewash, 
light, and ventilate the stables and have 
the sow, or other female, have young in a 
clean, fresh bedded place. if a pig, 
or other young animal scours at birth, it 
should be instantly isolated and kept 
«parate until well. 

The infectious form of scours does not 
respond well to medicinal treatment, but 


avoid much sour milk, sour slop, butter- 
milk or any fermenting or decomposin 
slop for sows and pigs. Tankage, if _— 
at all for the nursing sow, should form not 
over ten percent of her slop and must be 
fed perfectly fresh. It tends to form 
toxins and cause ptomaine poisoning in 
any pig, if fed when stale and sour. 

At weaning time, wean and be done with 
it. Neverlet pigs get back to thesow afew 
days after weaning. The retained milk 
in her udder may prove poisonous and kill | 
oe We have known of many cases 
of this sort. 


When little pigs scour, lessen the sow’s 
feed, add limewater freely, or give her a 
dram of dried sulphate of iron (copperas) | 
twice daily. Give scouring pigs raw eggs 
and twice daily from fifteen to twenty 
grains As sub-nitrate of bismuth in milk. 
—A. 5S. A. 











LIABILITY FOR STALLION FEE 


“A bred a mare to a horse which B. 
called his own. Later it was found that | 





it may be prevented in a fair proportion 
of instances by saturating the navel with 
‘incture of jodme at birth and then apply- 
ing starch powder once or twice daily until | 
the nuvel is dried; by washing the udder 
vith a two percent solution of coal tar 
disinfectant before suckling is allowed for , 
the first time and repeating the washing 
daily for a week; and, so far as calves are 
concerned, by immunizing the pregnant ' 
cow so that her calf will not scour, or 
mnvinizing the calf at birth with the same 
object in view. bp by hy 
lermice injection o yvalent, germ 

tract of dysenteric bacilli jn the cow and | 
polyvalent calf dysentery serum in the | 
calf, Any graduate veterinarian can ob- | 
‘nim and apply the serum mentioned, but | 
ve are not aware, at this writing if the 
trentment bas been applied to pigs. 

Control by Feeding 

\ more common cause of scouring in 
little pigs is overfeeding of the sow just 
before or after farrowing. Stuffing the 
ow on corn and restricting her exercise 
tends to induce scouring. Keep the corn 
largely for fattening adult hogs. Makeita 
very small part of the sow’s ration during 
pregnancy and the nursing period. Many 
successful hog raisers now are feeding their 
pregnant sows alfalfa hay, roots and a very 
light slop no corn. They also are 
particular to keep the sows muscular and 
tive Im way by abundant exereise 
every day, by so doing not only avoid 
scours but have little trouble from dead | 
pigs, puny pigs, or hairless pigs at farrow- 
Ti time, nor do the sows ve much 
hi K i 


uulty in f Pig forcepe are 
itthe soeied chenantb i m| 
vogue. 











management, is 


the horse belonged to C. B was standing | 
him on halves. Now C wants half of the 
service fees and B claims all. Can B col- 
lect all or half?”—G. N., 8. Dak. 

The whole fee should be paid to B on 
the facts stated, since C entrusted the 
stallion to B for standing, and, impliedly 
at least, authorized B to collect the fees. 
A is not concerned with the arrangement 
between B and C, and it is up to C to! 
on Wy —— under that arrangement. | 
—A. L. H. 8. 





HOG INFORMATION 

Kindly tell me where I can get some of 
the best and latest bulletins and books 
on the subject of hog raising as I am going | 
into this business. —W. D. F., Texas. 

The U. 8. Department of Agiriculture 
Washington, D.C., has issued a number of 
good bulletins pertaining to the hog. 
{mong the best. of these are Farmers’ 
bulletins No. 205 entitled “Pig Manage- 
ment” and Farmers’ bulletin No. 411 
“Feeding H in the South.” These 
bulletins will be sent by the Department 
of Agriculture free of charge. vere are 
several good bocks dealing with the hog. 
Among the best of these will be found | 
“Productive Swine Husbandry” by G. E. 
Day, “The Hog Book” by H. C. Dawson 
and “Swine” by William Dietrich. Any 
of these books will be sent postpaid to} 
any address by Successful Farming for 
$1.60. The Experiment Station in nearly 
every state has issued free bulletins, An 
excellent one — ~~ “Swine ae 
in Texas” can on application to 
Commissioner of Agriculture at Austin. 
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Good Clothes 


Made to fit under 
cut to your choice of the favorite new 
styles ~ from all-wool quality fabrics - fin- 
ished in a week. Our dealer in your town 
word Fn : lecue assortment of guar- 
an all-wool fabrics and new fashions 
The best Ts everyw 


fairana Square (lothes’ 


Q TAILOREO-TO-ORDER 
= which stand for years of strive 
at ing after real Quality without 
=e excessive cost. You will find 
goed wales and style in every 
su 
Ask our dealer to show you the 


SUPERIOR $ 
All Wool Serge Al 


Our No. 1322. A stan- 
dard, high grade fabric. 
Fancy stripe weave and 
narrow twill, making ea 
rich-looking appearance. 
Suit can be made to any 
style of your choice. 

WRITE US if your 
dealer cannot supply 
you. We will send you 
samples and fashions. 

; Briede & Rogovsky 
=} Merchant Tailors Chicago 


NTED MEN 
> 200 tl ' 

The demand for capable automobile men 
exceeds the de hilo pe grodustes are 4 


Bessonstrators, Factory Testers, 


Repair Men, Ignition Expert and Drivers. 


0 COURSE FREE 


Six weeks the day you enter this great school 
——_— torepairany makeof automobile to 
ive any caron the market. All who enroll no 

receive course in 


a 


=“ * 


Bo aeRO 


WA 


tC Amon 












Free 
Free Scholarship 
H, J. RAHE, President, 
AUTOMOBILE 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
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ot These Everwearingy 


RACINE 


Aluminum Shoes 








rere encore do 
| A a Fb ng 
e py 4 -—Ey — Save Yi 
than any other metal shoe. Shoe Meney 
Patent Rocker Bar Helps You Walk 
DGehee walking cosy. Comfortable as carpet sl! 
, slushproof, cture-proof. 
ern ESs an Provost 
‘or $ 


Yoratrom Yolds eh-una kin Lambag Poeumogia 















RACINE ALUMINUM SHOE CO, 10-12 St, RACINE, WIS. 
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ELING » 


TRAVELING nn 


EARN $2,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


We willteach you to be a high grade weeks 
pum 


ty 
rellshte firms why will oder you oppartenitien Ye care 


who 
.. No re- 
5 of 


while you are learning 
soo canis 00 to $600 a month. iain pea 
Dept 537 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING 
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co ENGINES 


Gasoline, Kerosene © Gas 


Prove Their Quality 


Write us, giving dealer’s name 

and we will tell you how to geta 

high-grade Meco Engine for trial, and 
send you our Engine Catalog to select 
the of engine you want. 








COSTS YOU LESS 
2 8-P, $35.10; 3 H-P, $52 65; 4H-P, $70.20; 
6H-P, $100; 8 H-P, $140.40; 12 H-P, $210.90, 
Built for hard, heavy work, compact, 
easy to run; few parts, and save their 
cost in fuel first year. 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


Don’t pay more than our prices for any 
CN engine until you have tried 
eco. Write for Catalog today. 


Manufacturers Engine Company 
1831 Crystal Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


ithout Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 








& prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of making 
a new kind of paint without the use of oll He 
calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a 
dry powder and all that is required is cold water 
to make a paint weather proof, fire proof, sani- 
tary and durable for outside or inside att 
It is the cement principle applied to pair t 
adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, 
spreads and looks like oll paint and costs about 
me-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, 62 
North Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you 
a free trial package, also color card and full infor- 
mation showi you how you can gave a good 
many dollars. jrite today. 


Easy Baling Admiral 


Leverage does the Mutor Press 


work—quick—smooth 
running—low up-keep 


cost. 
New cat- 


Free alog and J 


economy records. 
Write for copy today. 


4 L. Rice, 


Manufacturer, 





N Made Easy 

aa . with the common sense 
Farm Ditcher 
& Road Grader 

. cleans out laterals—grades roads 

warantes, All tteel—Simple—Practical 
rice only one-fourth of big machines. Does same 
work, Soon pays for itself. Ask your dealer or write 
for full information and introductory proposition. 
Owensboro Ditcher & GraderGe. lac, Bex 802, Owensbore, Ky 
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BARGAIN—INVESTIGATE and Save Money 
and Tees = mixed—the grasses 
cannot be surpassed f. hay or pasture. Contains 1-3 
clover, just right to aon. oroughly cleaned and sold 
on C roval subject to qoeranen test. Ask for this 
seed if you want our in. Have Pure 
Clever, Foy Clover, rr a ond Cyass 

Seeds. rite today for free pk and 100- = 

AA eeany YSEEDCO., BOX 619 CLAR 
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| prolific and an average 





SUCCESSFUL FAKMING 


CHESTER WHITES AND DUROC 
JERSEYS 

“Can you give me something of the 
origin and history of the O. I. C., breed 
of 4 Also the Duroc Jerseys.” — 

BH. C. , Ga. 

In coal an East Haven, Conn., farmer 
brought to this country from E ngland some 
Norfolk Thin Rined pigs. Later this farm- 
er moved to Ohio where the breed now 
known as the Ohio Chester White had its 
beginning from this stock. The Chester 


| White is one of the largest of all the swine 


breeds. As a feeder it ranks exceptionally 
high. It will do well on pasture, making a 
good showing on alfalfa, clover or rape 
and comparing very favorably in this re- 
gard with other breeds. The breeding 
qualities are excellent. The sows make 
excellent mothers and are very prolific, a 
good average litter numbering nine pigs. 
QO. I. C.’s have been distributed to some 
extent in the South where they are re- 
ported as very well adapted to that envi- 
ronment, Especially do favorable reports 
come from West Virginia, South Caro- 
lina and Mississippi. 

The origin of the Duroc Jersey breed 
| dates back to 1823, but. nothing very defi- 
nite was done in the development of the 
breed until 1877. Since that time the breed 
has been gradually growing in popularity 
until now it is the favored hog in a great 
many communities. 

The Duroc Jersey is an early maturing 
hog and conforms nicely to the present 
practice of fitting swine for market at 
nine or ten months. Tests at various ex- 
periment stations show that the Duroc 
Jersey is a comparatively costly feeder. 
As a meat hog the Duroc Jersey compares 
favorably with the Poland China and the 
Chester White where fed on the same kind 
of food. They are not discriminated against 
in the market although the class of pork | 
produced by them in the corn belt is not 
equal to that resulting where less corn is 
fed. The Duroc Jersey sows are quite 
of 21,652 litters 
showed 9.26 pigs per litter. This record 
reflects great credit to the prolificacy of 
the breed. The breed is widely distributed 
throughout the entire United States. It 
has long been popular in New York, New 
Jersey, Virginia, and in certain other sec- 
tions of the south. Its greatest popularity, 
however, has been reached in what is 
termed the corn belt states. 


EXTERMINATING PRAIRIE DOGS 

“There is a prairie dog town on my 
farm several acres in extent and I would 
like to know the best way to get rid of 
the animals.”—N. T., Mont. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., contains informacion on 
exterminating prairie dogs and will be 
sent to any address free of charge by the 
Department. Where the colony is com- 
paratively small, the carbon bisulphide 
treatment is to be recommended. All 
holes which do not seem to be inhabited 
should be stopped up with dirt before the 
operation begins. In every hole which 
shows evidence of containmg a dog, a 
small piece of absorbent cotton or other 
absorbent material saturated with carbon 


997 


wet, 





bisulphide is dropped and the opening 
immediately closed with dirt. The fumes 
of the carbon bisulphide baing heavier 
than air, sink to the remote chambers 
of the hole and kill the animal. Great 
care must be exercised in handling this 





substance as it is highly inflammable. It 
may be purchased from the local druggist. | 


Dont Throw hisy 
Your W. orn Tires 4 
You Can Get 5000 Miles More Service 


out of them b: , pelt -coting’ * them with Dur- 
oe — St ry ome Euro Motorists have 

en doing this for past three years and ti 
from 10,000 to 15,000 miles from one set of thee. n 
eight months over 30,000 American plotertte’ have fol- 
lowed their example and are saving $50 te $2008 
year in expense 


We Deliver Free Without a cent Lam | 
allow to be the judge. is > t-- 


the life of opti se oer es 


oplied in your own garage in thirty minutes. 


Special Di Discount offered to motorists in new 


a = first shipment 


man TOOAT_SAVE THE DISCOUNT 
@ The Colorado Tire & Leather Co.§ 
354 Tread Bidg., DENVER, COLO. 
@ = C54 Transportation Bidg., CHICAGO 
720-543 Woolworth Bidg.. NEW YORK 
e Gentlemen:-Please send me without obligation, full 
‘.. information, sample, guarantee, etc. 
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SUCCESSFUL AT 
Hutchinson, Champaign, Fremont 
wd Bloumingtun Demonstrations 


“ALLWORK” 


Light Tractor 


Pulls 
Three 
flows 
Easily 








With or auto to call. on m regular treme trade 
with the big Shores Lin« 


Extracts, Toilet _ x4, "Veterinary Rem- 
fy Oils, Bte. ful pian ip- 
ae Sasiness eseu 








SICK ANIMALS 


A BIG BOOK on diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Poultry, mailed 
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CARE OF ANI 


Need of Veterinary Dentistry 


UDICIOUS use of 

dentistry instru- 

ments often proves 
more necessary than ad- 
ministration of drugs and 
also may obviate the 
necessity of drugs. Ex- 
cessive OF ignorant use of 
such instruments is in- 
jurious. They should only 
be used by the trained 
expert. e groom or 
blacksmith who allows a 
horse to chew on a big, 
coarse rasp, With the ob- 


_ of having the animal 
reak 


> polts, 
may do great harm by 
causing breaking or split- 
ting of teeth, or breaking 
off the wrong points. 
Besides this the gums, 
tongue, or palate may be severely lacerated 
hy euch rough treatment. Nor is it com- 
monly necessary to use @ great many 
different expensive instruments. Simple 
instruments properly used, where needed, 
and used just enough to accomplish the 
needed work, suffice for the experienced 
expert. Knowing just what to do, how to 
do it, how much to do and what not to do 
are things learned by experience and it is 
this experience and expertness which the 
graduate veterinarian offers his patrons. 
‘The teeth of every adult horse should have 
attention from such a man at least once 
every year. 

Every horseman knows that dentistry 
is necessary if his animals are to thrive 
properly, put feed to its best use and give 
the best service possible in harness. But 
few owners, comparatively speaking, 
understand or appreciate the necessity of 
expert dentistry for cattle and sheep. 
Swine also may need the attention of the 
dentist, but they are difficult to handle 
usually go to market at an early age, anc 
so are not commonly given dental treat- 
ment. 

Cattle need the dentist badly in many 
instances. This is particularly true of 
young cattle, “rising three” and over. 
In these animals the crowns or “shells” 
of incisor and premolar teeth are liable to 
lodge over in-coming permanent teeth. 
Where this occurs the animal cannot 
properly masticate feed and so lacks thrift. 
The same is true of growing colts. 

Symptoms Often Misunderstood 

Young feeding cattle, and heifers grow- 
ing up to take the place of the old cows on 
the farm, often show thriftlessness by 
harsh staring coats of hair, hidebound 
condition of the skin, stunted condition 
and lack of appetite and the owner and his 
veterinarian sometimes suspect that tuber- 
culosis or some other mysterious disease 
is the cause. All the while the teeth are to 
blame and a few minutes of skillful work 
with dentistry instruments would set 
mutters right. 


The milk tooth crowns should be re-| 


moved with forceps and sharp points 
emoothed with the rasp. In Great 
Britain some men make this work their 
chief business in spring and become won- 
derfully expert, even with simple impro- 
vised or blacksmith devised instruments, 
in parties faults of the teeth in young 
cattle, 

Let.every veterinarian and cattle owner 
who happens to read these remarks give 
the matter a little attention and the sug- 
xested work will prove profitable. It also 
is well to examine the teeth carefully when 
any animal slobbers, is slow in masticating 
feed, spits out feed, passes whole grain in 
the manure, or refuses to eat. Some horses 


MALS’ TEETH! 


ea eye e grain, but not hay, or vice 
versa, and in such cases | 
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similar symptoms their 
teeth also should be ex- 
amined, The writer has 
treated many a sheep in 


sharp point, or a split or 
diseased molar, ty wd 
tion of pus from a big 
— has —— fol- 
Ow y quick recovery 
rofitable thrift. 
e six big grinding 
teeth (premolars and mo- 
lars) in each upper and 
lower jaw of the horse do 
not perfectly cross each 
other during mastication. 
The grinding .ables are 
used to within a fraction of the outer edge 
in the upper teeth and the inner edge in 
the lower teeth. The part of the tooth 
not worn off by mastication is composed 
of enamel and is very a 7 
ninety-five percent mineral matter. e 
other parts of the teeth are softer in com- 
ition and wear down more quickly. 
The enamel points are 
‘and when not broken off or 
| lacerate the tongue or cheeks, — 
ence of these sharp points next the k 
above and neat the tongue below make the 
horse afraid to chew freely, or he cannot 
chew perfectly, and so he thrives imper- 
fectly or may be partially starved. e 
rasp of the veterinary dentist quickly 
removes the points. 

A molar may become split by chewing 
on a stone in the feed and when thi 
| occurs, saliva and feed get into the fissure 

and decompose there, setting up a fetid 
odor and interfering with perfect mastica- 
| tion of feed. A molar tooth may become 


and 





dentistry instruments are | ff 
needed. When sheep show | Y 
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this way and removal of a | ZZ 


your farm buildings 

| teed. It — _—— aan 
permanent roo t is wea' f 

to lay, and cheaper than shingles, tin, gal- 
vanized iron, etc. 

It is guaranteed for 5,10 or 15 years, accord- 
ing to ply (1,2 or3). This isa real 
backed by th 


ings with Certain- 


e st roo concern in 
the ant § Den’t confuse Certain «teed 
with cheap ready roofing sold by mail. 
Get Certain-teed from your Jocal dealer, whom 
you know and can pa 4 upon. It will save you 


money in the end. rtain-teed is sold by 
dealers eyerywhere, at reasonabie prices. = 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 


World’s largest manufacturers of 
Roofing and Building Papers. 


96 Page 








ses and Brin 
» Port Austin, 


Praise 
Tw 4 “My mare 


James 
had bad sweeney. One bottle Save-The-Horse entirely 


cured her and worked every day. I have dealt in 

horses for 25 years and never saw its equal.” 

N. Roberts, Mathews, Mo., writes: “I drive on 
. A little over a year ago a half bottle fave- 

The-Horse cured a bone spavin on an old horse, I can't 

tell that there was ever anything the matter with him.” 
No blistering or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. 





diseased without splitting. It wears and 
rots down and the corresponding tooth | 
above grows long from lack of opposition 
(wearing). In time the pus breaks thru | 
from the root of the tooth into the sinus 
(cavity) of the skull and then into the nos- 
tril and a foul-smelling discharge flows 
from the nostril. Horses in that condition 
have been shot for glanders and might 
have been made practically sound by use 
of dentistry instruments. In such cases 
the veterinarian removes a disk of bone 
from the skull just over the root of the 
tooth which thus becomes exposed so that 
a punch may be introduced, struck with 
a mallet and caused to force the tooth 
down into the mouth. Afterward the 
trephined orifice is kept open by plugging 
with oakum and is syringed out daily | 
until the discharge is normal; then i 

is allowed to proceed. 

“Wolf teeth,” the bug-a-boo of the 
empiric and ignorant, do not cause weak- 
ness or disease of the eyes and need not be 
extracted, unless they happen to interfere 
with the bit of the overhead check in a 
| fast horse and that is rare. Such little 
| teeth are the vestiges of the anterior pre- 
| molars of the prehistoric horse, which 

three molars, three premolars and an 
anterior premolar in each jaw, above and 
| below, on each side of the skull, as has the 
hog today. They often are naturally shed 





Every bottie sold with Signed Contract-Bond to 
return money if remedy fails on Ringbone—Thoro- 
nD SPAVIN—or ANY Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof, 
or Tendon Disease. 20 YEARS A SUCCESS 
But write. %6 page, Illustrated BOOK describes 58 
‘orms of Lameness; Sample Contract and ADVICi. 
— ALL FREE (to Horse Ss and Managers 


TROY CHEMICAL CO.,36Commerce Ave.Binghmton,N.Y. 
Druggists everywhere sell Save-The-Her.e WITH CON- 
TRACT, or we send by Parcel paid. 








HEAVE®,.. 
COMPOUND 










NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 


Your Horse \ 
f 


MINERAL WEAVE BEMEDY CO., 416 Fourth Ave, Pittsburg, Pa 


ABSORSINE 


TRADE MARK.REG.U.S 








Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 








as the horse matures. 
Milk teeth in the upper and lower Jaw 
in front of the mouth sometimes jam 
tween the incoming permanent incisor 
teeth and should be removed, and if the 
| colt is failing to thrive because the gums 
are highly inflamed and swollen over the 
| incoming incisors, the rasp may be light! 
‘used to cut the gums and make “cutti 
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and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. Itis an 
ANTISEPTIC AND CG | 4 
C(NON- 

Does not blister or remove the hair and horse cap 
be worked. Pleasant to use. $2.00 a bottle, 
delivered. Describe your case for special instruc- 
tions and Book 5 K free. 

W.F, YOUNG,P, D.F., 95 Temple 8t., Springfield, Mass. 








and cattle will be found able to masticate | of the tooth easy and speedy.—A. 8. A. | Read the ada in this month’s issue. 
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eal | Will GIVE You My @ 


: aaa a Introductory Course \ | 









department Questions answered free thri ugh this 
epartment. Give age and sex of anin . together with 
symptoms and previous treatment, The reme- 


i . 

lles prescribed in these columns a intended to be | 
eee In Horsemanshi 

lumns, as in many ad 


wepared by local druggist 
for trouble ani- 


















ahould consult our advertising « 
uses reliable remedies are advertise 


mals are afflicted with ar i on account of having been 
silentifieall com pounced ll be found to be more 
effective than medicines compounded by local drug- 
gists. Address all com cations to veterinarian, rant i . 
successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. If you want to be recognized as the fore 





Sudiisetiess~When ay Melle sles ant Gee or most horse expert in your county, here’s your 
dix weeks old. they get white scours. They don’t Chance! My graduates are earning $1200 to 
lie, but seem to get quite a setback. They bind | $3000 a year by using my Safe, simple, suc- PROF. JESSE BEERY 
ip in the bowels before they scour, Some of them | cessful methods. And to show how you can King of Horse Trainers 
when chased from their sleeping quarters will | Jearn to judge a horse’s disposition at sight, 
stop and vomit. Some of them have red noses and how you can correct any faultin any horse! will send you free, my Introductory 
which look feverish. They eat maple seeds and Course in Horsemanship. Yes — FREE, — No charge — no obligation. 


are running on clover pasture They get oats and 


neem “ihe stens w'be's tines | DO You Know of a Bad Horse Nearby? 











Se enelan meen for | 1 don’t care what’s wrong with it—whether it kicks, rears, bites, balks, shies, runs 

The sows a erfed and their milk disagrees | away, or whatever else it may or may not do,I guarantee you can correct the fault, make 
th the pigs. Susstitute wi ainay Sey the horse worth more to the owner, and pocket a good fee yourself in the doing of it. 
Se Gtadiiie: akan. tale'nek damien aati — I've been doing that very thing all my life. Now, since I have quit the arena I have 
each quart of slop fed daily. Do not feed whole shown some 41,000 successful graduates how to 
ste ot ~ und « ee, S One have not _— a win popularity and good incomes the self-same way. Just Send the 
uttie pigs hey are ritating and ms cause e 

ws re sone do not nord car cora when There is Only One Correct System . Coupon 


Sei Cord—I have several youns ules whic The only correct system is that based upon actual experience 
Seaetne Cove - € pigs which with all types of horses. And this system takes into considcration 


hay cs rene ge endiotet- © weeks after castrating. | the disposition of a horse, which is of first importance. You can 
rhe incisions were low so as to drain well and pigs | qo most anything with a horse when you know its disposition. 
were turned in clean alfalfa ae, SE oe Se Here’s what one of my graduates did—and I can send 
he seven that were castrated, have tumors and you hundreds of just such letters of success: 
swelling [ cut several open without good “I bought the worst balker I could find to test your methods. 
How can I cure these pigs?—B. D., Ida. id $5 forhim. Handled him a few hours—sold hin him for $1.5. He 


nat ‘ } » otal : ‘ one of the best pullers in the State now.” 
astrate pigs very early and pull out practically S. L. ARRANT, Selma, Cal. 
w# the cord, scraping it through, so that none 


n possibly become adherent to the walls of the N S W f y 
tum or the healing wounds and develo a ure ay or ou 
; mor is due to leaving the ords too 
ng and to making the vy ds in the , And I can just as surely enable you to win fame and a good 
all The > will yan f “= m “ft the scrote sr ‘ao income this way._ And to prove te it fp wal sone you my Introduc- 
re ri ripped open the day after cas strating if they tory Course, AB SOLUTEL FREE, All I ask you to do is 
re to send the coupon. That’s one, isn’t it? Then prove your 
1 


closed, an af oO ul oO 
- d Satter opening 3 i> wen ¢ ambition by sending it NOW s offer may soon be with- 
drawn. When sendimg coupon also tell me about your horse, 


the 
wer eee ow eee 


eal wound with a mixture of one dram of 
form and one ounce of lar 1, Treatment con- 
Prof. Jesse Beery, i 
Dept.9 Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 








J bmg and tt then = ring the cord above the Prof, Jesse Beery, Dept.9 Pleasant Hill,O. 
OF Hogs do not well stand the shock of such 
Bad Habits Cured - ae System 


peration so that prevention is all important. 


Thriftless Mule—I have a mule about ten years 










































hat te poor b Gnsenfé nents Oo tee Please send, without charge or obligation 
at is quite poor and does n to have 
4 Refusing to lead on mm art, 
ppetite except for grass or carrots. She seems bridle Ie rem al balter os Sepa ‘Ne 
he short winded, and sweats with the least || ovine frist sa fraid st the warbel batt or | Prof, Beery’s Introductory | 
- She an at the + . — | . Paw the stable 
n. She runs at the nose some and has large | j Pema wits bched = Course in Horsemanship. | 
’ ym throat at peint of } y ar ‘ > row in e etn icking. 
. } r I i jaw. I can k ep her Pet netttee os bridle. siting. Striking. 
loose when idle but when working the Tende nder bitted jard to shoe. | 
: 14} Pelliey on'ans rete. 3ad to groom. 
ire is dry and the urine is very scant and dark, Lagging on the bit peaking strere. ; NGM. ccocesesse errrrrrrriiti iii 
What is the matter with her and what can I do gosine and plunges. x ie | 
her?—G. W. K., Ore fusing to oe Searing af hogs or dogs slong P 
’ ; . . ‘ " he road. Office seeeeeceseece 
\s the mule has a discharge from the nose and t entomsblice. i] ewitchers. ‘ost seoeserecescosees poccene 
er ane } f robes. the tongne, 
nspicious symptoms there is reason to be- Af yes 
that she may have glanders and for that reason A to hitch to buggy or wagon. as eo 
would not feel justified in prescribing treatment. 
gianders 18 present she ll have to be de stroyed 
rding to state law a the premises cleansed, | 
nfected and whitewashed The disease is net 
contagious and incurable among horses and | 
. but communicalle and fatal to man. Have 


mination made by the local veterinarian or 


i Stop! Look’ Listen: 
fis Sioughine iat ie cove ant] MY Folate Cg paola] @ 


u i ca forming on the base of 
of several little pigs, three or four days old | N sS 1] F 
wo weeks later the tail falling off, leaving only | Pulle y OW € — or 
I. 8. D., Va 
5 sloughing commonly is due to lack of | Nothing like it ever offered—prac q — | land owners ¢ 
ess. Wash the gs with a one percent serviceable. Just what you teed = onlinary and there wil be no 


of coal tar dip at birth and see that the stumps—easy to operate—squipped so one horse tion as to the cheape , easi- 
ire kept clean, disinfected, whitewashed and | does the work—can be used as & band machine &, quickest. most satisfactory 
if desired. way clear stump land. 





















rmedded 
: =_ 2 2 F | Investigate it—compare it -—4 my point with od fen © stumps are big—and lots of them— 
Loco Habit—I have a bull which has acquired <<, _others—get proof it’s doing for te the 
habit. Can you give advise thru your a 
—J. B. M., N..Mex. Se 
t ! ast, be cept permane ntly away from OHARCH all pfoxig ko Gem 
i, else the habit of eating it will persist. | 
e eradicated by cutting the root below and admitted to be * MO! con 
[i will not grow agaiz Treat the in S24 struction, far ahead ements. sina I cises 
“1 Lt Agee. eat t me bull | to suit all kinds of ok PP ulls 200 to 600 s' a day. 
g three-twentieths of a grain of strychnine Pulls ANY stump. Cheaper to use than dynamite; 
hypodermic syringe once daily and keep | safest and fastest method of clearing. Unbreakable, 
» for tw I ths if found necessary — Simp) Hei ann comet x SAT AL 
ai Gectiiahieeds iia ns ye aes, WRITE FO oc 
toll, fa tn lode hs’ tim wate wt Ne \ describing the latest model with all 
but in three months’ time switched it all modern ia ents, Investigate the 
She wets herself when she goes near | Zimmerman Mighty — before 


you buy any stump 






808 [ ean do nothing with her unless - p , sm i 
he ce yy 7 W r unl 1 ‘4 mn WY: ZIMMERMAN STEEL co. 
bk ondition of the ovaries is present # ——, | ian iy , Dept. S.U. BETTENDORF, IOWA 
her bred if e comes in heat If vou do _ 





jo this, a skilled veterinarian mig ae anne: 


the clitoris and if that does noteuffice shech-nia, fhe square deal from every advertiser in Successful 
iyed Farming guaranteed to every reader of this magazine. 
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Showing What Utility Breeding Has Accomplished 


By ALSON SECOR 


F the United 
States statis- 
tics are ac- 
curate, the aver- 
age common 
barnyard cow 
of the United 
States produces 
about 3,646 
pounds of milk 
and about 132 
ye of butter- 
at in a year. 
Keep your eye on 
her for I am go- 
ing to show you 
some real cows, 
efficiency or 
utility cows for 
which the govern- 
ment and states 
were willing to 
pay not to ex- 
ceed their beef 
value when the 
foot-and-mouth outbreak occurred. We used to view dairy 
cow records with suspicion because unless there was some 
unbiased, unimpeachable person making the test and guarding 
the cow the record did not tell the truth. There are tricks in all 
trades, and padding dairy records was not uncommon. But 
those days are over, for now no test is recognized unless under 
the constant watch and test of some state experiment station 
or equally reliable authority. 

The records of modern dairy cows are almost unbelievable 
if one is not familiar with the progress of dairy breeding. i 
do not take much stock in one-, seven-, or thirty-day tests 
because a cow can be made to give richer milk than normal for 
her by certain processes, and by proper feeding and care be 
made to overdo for a short time. It is what she can do from 
one freshening to another, or in a full year, that tells what she 
can be relied upon to do. And it is her ability to keep that up 
year after year that makes her of value as a breeder. 

But how would you like to sit and milk such a cow as Murne 
Cowan, the Guernsey that gave 82.1 pounds of milk in 24 
hours; or the Jersey cow Lass 66th of Hood Farm, that gave 
74.87 pounds in 24 hours; or the Holstein cow Netherland 
Harriet Ann that gave 138 pounds of 
milk in 24 hours? Doesn’t it make your 
fingers ache to think of it? A ten- 
quart pail of milk weighs about twenty 
pounds. 

Those cows were probably milked 
about five times in order to get all there 
was. But when you sit down to a cow 
in the heat of summer and take the 
swats from her tail, or sit in the cold of 
winter you really enjoy getting a full 
pail for the trouble. You would rather 
get a full pail of milk from one cow than 
from three or four. Only the shiftless 
man does not try or care for big yields. 

Just take down your monthly ac- 
counts and see how your creamery or 
city sales records tally with some that 
I am going to give here. The full aged 





Lily of Willowmoor, at six 
yunds of milk, containing 
equal to 1124 pounds 


Ayeshire cow. years 


old produced 22,506 
955.5 pounds butterfat, 
ot butter in one year. In five 
duced equal to 3,956 pounds o 
her efficiency end 


years she pro- 
butter. Note 


that contained 
116.49 pounds 
fat. Gerranton 
Dore 2nd, an 
Ayrshire cow 
produc.d 2319 
pounds milk, 
101.15 pounds 
fat in 30 days. 

But, as I said, 
the real test of 
a cow is the 
year-long test, 
with the herds- 
man and milkers 
under close super- 
vision. So I am 
going to now 
give you the 
records of some 
of the leading 
dairy cattle of all breeds just to show you what can be donc 
by breeding and feeding. Maybe you have some pretty good 
cows that would respond to proper feeding. You surely can- 
not blame the cow if she is not Rd right. But when properly 
fed, if a cow does not come across with the milk, she lacks 
breeding and should be sent to the butcher. 

_ No, do not sell a good-for-nothing cow to a neighbor. That 
is a mean trick. You would not want that deal worked on 
you. Besides, you do not want a poor cow in the neighbor- 
100d. Every goo? cow is an asset, and every poor cow a 
liability to a whole community. Some localities have built 
up reputations ior good cows by breeding and weeding so that 
buyers come from afar. 

Record Breakers for 20 Years 

During the last year the world’s butter record for annual 
production was broken by four different cows. This shows 
the rapid progress being made towards creating the efficiency 
cow. 

Let us go back to 1895 when the world’s record for yearly 
production was held by the Holstein cow Belle Sarcastic. She 
produced 21,075.8 pounds milk and 632.76 pounds butterfat 
that year. She held high place until she brcke her own record 
in 1897 by producing 23,189.6 pounds milk and 721.6 pounds 
fat. In 1903 the Guernsey cow Imp. Princess Rhea broke the 
record with 14,009.9 pounds milk and 775.69 pounds fat and 

in 1905 another Guernsey cow, Yeska 





Jersey cow Sophie 19th of Hood Farm produced in 
365 days 17,557.8 pounds of milk, containing 
999.1 pounds of butterfat, equal to 1176 pounds 
of butter. Such cows bring the “average’ 
cow record up to 132 pounds butterfat. 








This cow, after a year at college where ‘fed ‘right, 
did not produce enough milk to pay for ‘h 
keep—in fact ran in debt $4.08. 
thousands that make the “‘average” cow record 
only 3,646 pounds of milk. 


Sunbeam, produced 14,920.8 pounds 
milk and 857.15 pounds butterfat. 

It took two years to bring forth 
another world beater. This time the 
Holstein cow Colantha 4th’s Johanna 
smashed the record with 27,432.5 
pounds milk and 857.15 pounds fat. 
She was queen of the cow yard until 
1911 when another Holstein, Pontiac 
Clothilde De Kol 2nd (do not blame 
me for these names!) got by with 25,318 
pounds milk—not so much as Colantha 
pave, but richer—and 1017.28 pounds 
utterfat. The next year Banostine 
Belle De Kol—that name identifies her 
as a Holstein—broke the record with 
27,4044 pounds milk and 1058.34 
pounds fat. 

Heavy rests the head that wears the 





er 
She is one of 





Holstem cow K. P. Pontiac Lass gave 
2316.4 pounds of milk containing 137.2 
pounds butterfat in 30 days. But there 
is the junior four-year-old of that breed, 
Mabel Segis Korndyke with a record 
for 2695.8 pounds milk which contained 
32.18 pounds fat. She gave more, but 
not so rich milk. In the same breed is 
the junior two-year-old that gave 2329.4 
pounds milk, containing 88.58 pounds 
fat. Her name is Finderne Pontiac 
Netherland. Have you any young cow 
that comes anywhere near that record? 
No? Wouldn’t you like to have? 

But there are others. For instance 
May Rilma, Guernsey, gave 1839.9 
pounds milk and 103.03 pounds fat in 
30 days. Murne Cowan, same breed, 
has a record of 2361.5 pounds milk, 
102.02 pounde fat. And the Jersey cow 


Olvmphia Fern gave 1912.8 pounds milk “average” cow" 





When you sit down to milk you want to get some- 
thing for your troubie 


crown. Banostine was queen of the 
dairy world only two years when the 
records of the Guernsey cow, May 
Rilma, showed her winner with 19,673 
pounds milk rich enough to contain 
1073.41 pounds butterfat. And here 
is where the queens were dethroned as 
fast as they change rulers in Mexico. 
The Guernsey, Murne Cowan, the first 
cow I spoke of in connection with daily 
production, produced 24,008 pounds 
milk, containing 1008.18 pounds fat in 
1915. Since then the Holstein, Finderne 
Holingen Fayne, passed her with 24,612.£ 
pounds milk and 1116.05 pounds fat. 
The Holsteins seem to be getting their 
second wind after a run for their life 
ridiculed by the “fans” of the other 
breeds for along comes Finderne Pride 
Inhanna Rue ‘Continued on page 


Here is one of the 
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THE PUREBRED SIRE 
The value of the purebred sire for every | 
class of farm livestock is coming to be 
universally recognized, but nowhere does 
he come so near being all important as in - 
the dairy. In one full generation the herd " 
header can destroy what has been years in | AS r 
developing in the a herd, if he is not a 
of the right kind. If of the right type and 
breeding he can add to the ordinary paying C ar - ier 
herd that which will make it yield a hand- 
57 cern pg em ale Barn cleaning is fun for the boy when a 
aphazard methods of breeding will not| {| Louden Litter Carrier is used. It is no 
produce a bull of highest quality. He|f/ longer slow, laborious, disagreeable and wasteful. 


must have quality ancestry on both sides . . ne 
and the wats snguulry known to be reliable Louden Carriers embody more real, important exclusive 
is one whose history is registered and atented features than all others combined. They are strong, 
recosfied: Blood will tell. and nowhere ight-running, safe, trouble-proof. The hoisting gear is the 


: : : least complicated and most powerful—has no dangerous hit- 
does it speak more emphatically than in , 
the dairy herd. The female descendants or-miss ratchets or brakes. 











of a serub cow consistently bred back to a The Emancipator Carrier on a Louden track will 
purebred bull will in a few generations carry a ton safely; a 10or 12 year-old boy can oper- 
become purebred themselves to all intents ate it. Every pound of pull on the chain lifts 40 
and purposes, but each succeeding genera- pounds in the box. Has roller-bearing trolleys; 


‘tion descending from a purebred cow and runs smoothly around curves and over switches 
a scrub bull and bred again to scrub stock 


will continue to decline and the offspring . 
of the first cross is likely not worth its Made to Fit Any Barn 
keep. ‘ 
at ‘ were Louden Litter Carriers are built in four styles, suit- 
If dairymen could see in a concrete sense able for any type or size of | end at a wide range 


the millions of dollars which the consistent of prices. We can fit up your barn at small cost with a 


use of nothing but purebred sires would . : : 
bring to the dairy industry within ten system that will pay for itself in a few months. 


years’ time, the mission of the apostles K. L. Slotten, owner of WalhalaStock given good results, It has not given 
of better breeding would be once and for Farm, Somers, lowa, writes, “The me any bother and is as good today 
all fulfilled. A purebred sire is undoubted- Louden Litter Carrier has been in as when! bought it; can clean the 
ly the most profitable and at the same daily use for four years and has _ barn in half the time.” 


time economical investment which the 
dairy Sabear ois sinbe. We'll Gladly Send You Our Big New Catalog 
. It is a valuable book of 224 pages, with hundreds of illustrations. Contains 
MANGEL BEETS AS COW FEED much information about equipping the modern money-making barn. 
Our mangel bests (known by some as The Louden Line of Sanitary Carn Equipment Includes: 


‘cow-beets”’) were planted on ordinary 














, ast seas ¢ — " tter Carri Weather Vanes Gar Door Hangers Horse Stalls Calf 

er und last s¢ ason, and the y prov ed one Pecd P carer woony Stay Carriers Water Basins Feed Racks Bull 

of the most profitable crops on the place. Milk Can Carriers Feed Trucks Mangers Power Hoists Hog Pens 
Of course, the land was given a thin Harness Carriers Cow Stalls Manger Divisions i oe ee 

dressing of fine manure in early spring, Barn Door Hangers Water Troughs Hay Barn Equipment Cow Pens — 

and while this is not absolutely necessary a 

to a good crop of beets, it is a fact that The Louden Machinery Co. Fairfield, lowa 


uu can hardly get the soil too rich for 
them—the more fertilizer, the greater 
he yield of beets; as high as sixty tons to 
he acre being reported by some. Stir 
ind harrow the ground deep. 

We plant in rows three feet apart, to 
illow for horse cultivation, which saves 
so much back-breaking hoeing, as is the 
case with narrower rows. Besides, unless 

our ground is extra rich, the beets will 
grow up long and spindling if the rows 

re only eighteen or twenty-four inches 








part. Drill the seeds in very thick at oe ps gp Ang ys | 

he time of planting, so you will make f Aladdin catalog. Prices from $298 

ire of a stand of plants; then thin them| [ka rs Sve-toom home to a eare: 
out, leaving one good, strong plant every J complete. No extras. Save four + 

ek y: ’ f profits on lumber, mili-work, 

eight to twelve inches, depending on the eiewe and labor." Dollar. A- - 

rtility of the soil. G choc the evontry Be 

4 today for Catalog No. 470. 


By getting into the plants soon after 
ming up, we avoid practically all hoe- 
ing. The five-shovel cultivator and one 
rse are used in cultivating the plants, 
hich, while making away with the weeds, 
eeps the surface of the ground well 
tirred. Watch closely for the first few 
eeks, and do not allow a single weed to 
rowd against the young plants, as this 
iy be considered the critical period 
during which the beets must get a good 
tart. Continue cultivation till late 
immer, and do not hill up much at lay- 


ng-by.—M. C, 
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NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO., 2 "sésto,re- 


When you read our announcement on | 
ge 148 you will realize we’ve been doing 
, - real work-on Successful Farming for | 
pri 
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SELECTING THE HERD BULL 


A Source of Improved Blood 


N any economical 
and comprehen- 
sive scheme of de- 
eloping the com- 
mercial dairy herd 
he sire is the prin- 
ipal source of im- 
prov ed blood. He 
should be the better- 
half of the herd from 
s reproductive stand- 
point, and the im- 
portance of careful selection increases in 
exact ratio to the increase in milk produc- 
ion of the cows in the herd. The time- 
worn saying that the bull is half the herd is 
only true where both sire and dam are 
equal, that is, of the same breed and com- 
paratively the same prepotency. 
not true when a sire which has been bred 
from a long line of heavy milking ancestry 
ull possessing his color, form and general 
characteristics, is mated to a cow, no 
matter how good she may be, whose an- 
cestors were of mixed colors, form and 
general characteristics. The sire possess- 
ing the greater power of prepotency exerts 
much more influence upon the crop of 
calves produced in a single mating on a 
herd of cows of mixed types, colors and 
lines of breeding. 

The calves from such matings are eure 
to resemble in a greater degree the uni- 
formity of the purebred sire than the mixed 
dams. This is the reason why the use 
of a grade sire is undesirable for breeding 
purposes. He is not apt to be prepotent 
m any degree. There are so many con- 
flicting elements in his breeding that he is 
more apt to fail than succeed in impressing 
his good qualities on his heifer calves. 

In selecting a sire to mate with grade 
cows particular attention should be placed 


rpon physical strength, general type and | 


breed characteristics. his dams and 
grand damsare members of large, vigorous 
families of the breed, that have produced 
creditable milk records he will undoubtedly 
produce a crop of more uniform and vigor- 
ous calves when mated with grade cows 
than a more expensive sire from a line of 
dams and grand dams, a few of which 
have made wonderful records. The im- 
portance of securing a herd of large, 
Vigorous cows, possessing great digestive 
capacity and strength of constitution is 
venerally overloxked in the effort to secure 
heavy production before laying a proper 
foundation. 

Vicious Tendency is Transmitted 
Never under any circumstances select 
vicious or ill-tempered bull, for aside 
om the present trouble such a sire 
iuse he is liable to transmit his faults of 
disposition to his calves. He should be 
strongly masculine in appearance about 
the head and neck; a sissy, feminine or 
cow-like appearance is to be avoided. [If 
eareful attention is not paid to the selec- 
tion of a thoroly reliably bred bull the 
dairy farmer cannot expect satisfactory 
results. If possible it will be advisable 
to buy a mature sire that has produced 


heifers that have shown promise, because | 


rom the character of his get his value 
wavy be determined. 

Given a herd of grade cows that are 
producing from 5,000 to 6,000 pounds of 
milk per cow per year and a purebred 
sire from a line of dams and grand dums 
vho have produced from 8,000 to 10,000 
pounds of milk per year and it is compara- 

lv easy to raise the average of the herd 

p to 6,500 or 7,000 pounds per year. It 
s reasonable to expect that such a male 

' good productive ancestry would in a 
single generation produce great results on 

ha herd of cows, and ] t one in 





It is 





will | are also good. 


heifers, The results 
from mating grade 
cows with a pure- 
bred bull can be a3- 
certaiaed only by 
raising most of the 
strong and well-de- 
veloped heifer calves. 
It. is not enough to 
raise the calves from 
only a few of the best 
cows. Larger num- 
bers are needed to work with so that 
one may make better selections to re 
}tain in the herd for milk production 
jand breeding purposes. A calf from 
|some cow that is only an ordinary 
| producer rnay turn out to be a better cow 
than the calf from some unusually good 
cow. The first generation of heifers will 
possess half of the blood of the purebred 
aire. If he is a vigorous animal it will be 
| perfectly safe to breed him to his own 
daughters. 
produce a lot of uniform daughters and 
put the owner in possession of good 
foundation for a profitable working dairy. 


When another bull is selected he should | 


come from seme family of similar breeding 
and from a line of heavy producing dams 
|and grand dams. With a herd of cows 
producing from 6,500 pounds to 7,000 
pounds of mi!k per cow it is more difficult 
to increase that production and greater 
care must be used in selecting the new sire. 
When an average production of 8,000 
pounds of milk per year is reached further 
increase is very slow and difficult. This 
only illustrates the importance of properly 
selecting a head for the herd that has 
slready been brought up to bumper pro- 
duction. 

The herd that, has been bred up to an 
annual production of 8,000 pounds of milk 
per cow will quiekly drop below these 
| fures if the management is not right. It 
| is not enough for the dairy farmer to bring 
| his herd up to the goal of bumper produc- 
‘tion. He must hold them there once the 
| have attained the point of profitable yi: *e 
| He must study the pedigree of every bull 

purchased, not the production of his dam 
| and thedam of hissire. These two nearest 
| female ancestors should be good producers, 
and there should be as many more good 
producers in the pedigree as possible, ‘The 
| bull 1s likely to produce his good qualities 
in his progeny according to the number of 
good animals that are close up to him in 
his ancestry. ‘That is to say, a gocd an- 
cestor four or fit zenerations back is of 
little value unless the inter mediate animals 
It has been found that 
animals got on an average 50 percent of 
their chracteristics from their sire and 
|dam. This gives 25 percent from each 
| parent. Going back one generation, it is 
found that the grand parents contribute 
| half as much to the animal as the two 
parents. ‘This gives 25 percent from the 
| grandparents, or 614 p:rcent from each. 
Studying the pedigree of the prospective 
sire along these lines will give one a pretty 
good idea of the inherited qualities oom a 
milk producing standpoint. 
} The care and feeding of the bull has a 
| great influence upon his breeding qualities. 
| A large yard with a comfortable shed and 
| box stall in one end make ideal quarters 
| for the herd bull. Then you can have the 
| breeding pit under cover in the shed. If 
| the bull is restless and Jonesome turn a 
|cow safe in calf with him for company. 
This will conserve his virility and lengthen 
his life and usefulness. Feed him enough 
to keep him strong and vigorous without 
loading him with a lot of superfluous inside 
| fat and outside tallow. Blood, bone and 





In this way the first sire will | 


Maren, 1916 





Will It Hold? 


Think of what depends upcn the 
Rope you use. Often your life, al- 
ways property of value. Not only 
the safety of what is being handled 
depends upon the rope, but the loss 
ir time in repairiag poor rope or fix- 
ing Binder Twine means losses in 
doilars to you. 

You will avoid these troubles by u-» 
ing the Standard full strength 


SEO B AN 


They are tarm helps, net farm hind 
rances. Justlikea man on the 
farm—they are worth a lot more in 












what they do than io what they cost 
Be sure to bave your dealer get Co- 
lumbian Manila Rope and Eclum 
bian Binder IT wine for you this year 
Hie will getit if you show you want Jt 


Columbian Roepe Company 


1655-75 Genesee Street 
Auburn, N. Y.—The Cordage City 


)New Offer 


on the New 

Nationals 
Cream 

Separator 














Write for this new offer— 
new money saving plan. 
New way to get « New Nationaj —the eu- 
premeiy finest and best cream ever de- 
signed--the oaly machine with (he ma vorte- 
spoon. No excuse to buy a poor or vheap 


No Cost to You 


Not a cent out of your pocket 
on our no cost offer. This is an 


Write Today js! card ora etter 
find, = Write today. Kes 
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airym 
—The Truth 


You may be prejudiced against 
the Jersey because you don’t 
know her. Look her up. She's 
the Money Cow. 

Get This Book—s history of 
the breed and full of very int-r- 
esting tests and facts, It proves 
This conclusively that for pure dairy type, econ- 
Book °” of t ness of muk, 

Lfe and adaptability to feeds and climates 
—all these combined—she stands way 
is book “About 


a 


The American JerseyCattle Club 
329 West 23rd Street, New York City 

















AUTO FREE ’ 
We want representatives in every locality. No 
experience or capital necessary. Send us your 
name and address and we shall tell you how you 
can secure one of our 5-paseenger touring care free 
for demonstrating. Eclipse Motor Cai bo. 112C, 
Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 








WHY PAY $15.00 Sinsccr" oc: 
i ' Clotbes when 
| £10.90 will buy . direct from our to you’ 
J 


Write fr samples and Information 
- Salsbura@. Sonos & Co., 121 5. Ith St. Philadetphia. Ps 





possession of a lot of uniform and vigorous! muscle are what we want in a breeding |” Reag the ads in this month’s issue. 
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bull. After reaching full growth and de- 
velopment he should not vary 100 pounds 


in weight during the year. This letting | 
down and building up procedure is always | 


disastrous. Allow him to serve each cow 
but once, and he will get as many calves 


rovided the cows are in proper season and | 


ealthy. Avoid sudden change of dict, 
feeding too much silage or cottonseed meal 
for such methods have been the cause of 
much unsatisfactory service on the part 
of many bulls. Good clover, or mixed i 
bran and ground oats and a small quantity 
of oilmeal make up an ideal ration for the 
breeding bull. If succulence is fed, roots 
are preferable to silage.—W. M. K. 


THE GOOD UDDER 

Many owners of dairy cattle do not 
place sufficient importance on the purely 
dairy characteristics of the animals they 
keep and breed. One of the points often | 
overlooked is udder development altho it | 
would seem that this would be the first | 
thing an intelligent dairyman would look 
for in the selection of a cow. While an 
occasional cow with a small ill-shaped 
udder will give a good quantity of milk, | 
such animals are merely the exceptions | 
which prove the rule that good dairy cows 
should show good development of the 
milk organs. 

The good udder is large but does not 
display its size by hanging in a low in-| 
verted conical shape. Such an udder} 
does not add to the Connie and symmetry 
of the animal and too often its dangling, 
swaying motion in travel is a source of 
irritation. It cannct possibly be ex- 
pected to give as good results as a blocky 
compact udder, of equal size in eac 
quarter and extending well to the front 
and rear. The teats should be of sufficient 
size to be grasped firmly while milking. 
They should be set’ squarely on the 
quarter and be of cylindrical rather than 
conical shape. The cow with a low hang- 
ing bag and conical shaped teats is not a 
choice animal to milk and it wi!l usually 
be found that she does not do weli at the 

vail. 

’ Parentage has much to do with the 
conformity of the cow’s udder, and while 
the sire will intivence this characteristic 
to a certain extent the function of the 
udder is not after his nature and the dam 
will have to be depended upon largely 
to perpetuate proper form in this reg; 
Practical experience will prove thata heifer 
ealf will ordinarily have in a marked de- 
gree the external milk organ character- 
isties of her dam. It is therefore doubly 
desirable that in the selection of breeding 
stoek close attention be paid to the udder 
development. It will be noticed almost 
invariably that cows with small bags, 
ill-shaped and short teats, carry too much 
flesh and do not usually conform to the} 
general double wedge shape which expert 
dairymen desire to see in a producing 
animal, 

There is so much real satisfaction in the 
milking and handling of cows with good 
shaped udders and teats, and so much 
discomfort in managing the poorly_built 
cow, that dairymen and breeders should 
have made more of an attempt long ago 
to develop better looking and better| 

ing udders. It is not too late to begin 


now, 


FOAM ON MILK FOR CALVES 

Is it, dangerous to feed separated milk 
to ealves before the foam has been re- 
moved? —C, E. E., Colo, 

There is some likelihood that the foam 
on separated milk fresh from the machine 

ll cause bloat in calves, but the proba- 
bility of this occurring is so small as to be 
inconsiderable. It isa good idea, however, 
to remove the foam before feeding the 
calves for sanitary reasons, The young 

iimal usually covers his head and coat 





ith the milk as he plunges his nose thru ~ . — ~ 
.e foam to the clear milk below. | Please mention Successful Farming when writing to advertisers. 
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BUCCESSFUL FARMING 


It costs less to 
buy a 


DE LAVAL 
than to buy 


experience 


ACH year some 40,000 farmers, who have bought at one time or an- 
other, “cheap’’ cream separators, discard the inferior, cream wasting 
machines and replace them with clean skimming De Lavals. 

These men bought the “cheap” machines because they thought they 
were “good enough” or “just as good” and that by purchasing suc 
machines they could save a little money. They actually would have been 
better off in most cases had they bought no separators for they lost 
most of the money they spent for the “cheap” machines, besides all the 
cream these machines have failed to get out of the milk. 


No one ever saved money using a “cheap” cream wasting separator 
or an old or half worn-out machine. No one ever got back the money 
spent for such a machine by continuing to use it. Those who bought 
“cheap” machines and got out of the difficulty best are the ones who 
quickly discovered their mistake, discarded the inferior machines and 
put in real cream separators—De Lavals. 


There are nearly 2,000,000 farmers who have bought De Lavals, and 
every one of these had just as many opportunities to buy “cheap” separa- 
tors as any one else. They did not do it and are now money pone | 
They have avoided paying the high cost of experience, and their De Lavals 
have paid for themselves many times over. It always pays to buy a 
separator of proved, known superiority. 


The nearest De Laval agent will be glad to let you see and a 
De Laval on your own farm, without obligating you in any way. Re 
better to take advantage of this opportunity than to pay dearly for your 
cream separator experience. If you don’t know the } De Laval agent, 
simply address the nearest main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York ” 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
























American, CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


Thousands In Use Oring eplentid 


ifies investiga wonderful ‘ 
brand sell made cunsiing, eaaie 
of milk a min- 


trates our low priced large capacity machines. Bow 
bodies all our latest imguovemente’ — 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 0:3,"7n4e"¥, om, pres ana 


ualit 
erous terms of trial will astonish you. Whether your dairy is large eranall, or id you haveanoldsepe [ 
erator of any make you wish to exchange, do not fail to get our great offer, Our richly illustrated 
catalog, sent on request, isthe most complete, elaborate and expensive book on Cream 
tors issued by any concern in the world. Western orders filled {rom western points. Tite 
to-day for our catalog and see what a big moncy saving proposition we will make you. Address: ~ 


American Separator Co., Box 1059 Bainbridge, N. Y. M2 









Run on Kerosene—6c for 10 Hours 
lis “~—" ee Lae hy than ether quafnse den E> 
alcohol or . Strongest, simplest, m st powerful e 


made; ont parts. Nocranking, .0 excessive 
&0 cartonking, ess vibrelion, easy to operate. 


Have patent throttle, giving three engines in one; force-feed oiler; automobile type 
~ governor adjustable while poe Len and other exclusive seariiD 
10-year 


ELLIS ENGINE CO., 2835 East Grand 
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DAIRY ADVICE FOR AMATEURS 


By J. W. ALMY 





HE problem of successful manage-| 


ment confronts the dairy farmer and 

the high price of land and costly 
food stuffs has caused the inexperienced 
dairyman to stop and figure how best to 
invest, if his capital is small. 

The first. consideration is starting right. 
After starting right do not allow degener- 
ation; keep a high standard. Start with 
the pure breed of your choice. See that 
they have been bred from a good milk 
strain, and particularly on the sire’s side. 

Start with young stock, selecting heifers 
which have been pushed from birth and 
have not been allowed to have a check in 
growth while in the calf year. A calf 
half starved the first year will not likely 
make as good a dairy cow as one which 
has been kept growing. 
While I do not mean 
forced to maturity, they 
should be fully devel- 
oped at three years old 
if not checked by too 
early calving. By that 
time they will have de- 
veloped sufficiently to 
give some indication 
whether they will be 
profitable dairy cows. 

At thisage they should 
have matured a fair 
ized udder with good 
width between the teats, especially at the 
back. They should be wide and deep back 
of the udder so as to allow plenty of room 
for the udder to develop. They should 
not milk too easy, as they are apt to leak 
their milk after maturity. No dairyman 
will buy a cow if she is known to leak her 
milk, Usually hard milkers are very prof- 
itable but I prefer a medium hard milker. 

Do not get attached to a cow because 
she is a favorite or a pet. If she is not 
going to be a money maker for you have 
your eye on one to take her place at the 
first opportunity Have arule to work by. 
Without a system dairying will be unsatis- 
factory. The unsystematic dairyman is a 
failure, He thinks he is as good as the 
average but you usually find him about 
holding his own and probably in the same 
old rut year after year, while a man with 
. system finds himself with a fine balance 
at the end of the year. 

lt requires intelligence of the highest 
kind to mature the high standard cows. 
in order to develop a perfect,flow of milk 
you must first feed so as to provide for 
their maintenance of growth and flesh: 
ifter this is done all other food goes to 
produce milk. 

Foods must be of different qualities not 
calculated to produce fat but milk. Choose 

iders which have a high percent of 
protein, such as alfalfa and clover. In 
winter feed a grain ration that will produce 
plenty of heat in the body, in addition to 
the elements intended to produce milk. 
Cows must have proper shelter where they 
will be kept comfortable. Extreme 
changes thru exposure, or chilling with ice 
cold drinking water cause a check in milk 
flow which.it is difficult to regain. 

_ Quietness and kindness make dollars 


in your purse. Regularity in milking at 
ill times saves shrinkage . Avoid changing 





milkers. Milk clean, do not allow too 
small children to milk. 
| A cow should be allowed a month at 
least to rest before she freshens. Feed 
regularly. 
| The question arises every day with 
small dairymen regarding marketing their 
| products. Circumstances alter cases. 
Ofttimes a man with a small herd needs 
all of his milk after it is separated. It is 
valuable for his own use to feed to his hens 
for egg production. It is a good pig and 
calf food. After they are started and can 
get, along on other feeds then the milk is 
excellent as hen and chick food. I know 
that one can make big money selling whole 
milk in the city if. he is milking a large 
| number of cows so that he can afford to 
take time to market his 
milk but if he has only 
a small herd his time is 
too valuable to spend 
delivering it. 
If you are prepared to 
make butter and cater 
to a private trade it is 
a profitable way to get 
a good average price the 
year round. If properly 
made it will bring a 
yremium over creamery 
utter. Have a brand 
or name; use care in 
| making neat attractive pac . Donot 
'be afraid to advertise. If you havea 
| good article let it be known. ‘If you are 
| not known to have something good it is 
impossible to get full values for yow 
products. 

I can call to mind a man who started a 
dairy with a few cows on a very thin, old 
run down farm. The whole town watched 
with eagerness and said “‘he cannot make 

| it win on that farm; it was worthless to 
try.” It was on the outskirts of the town. 
Today this is one of the best farms in the 


| county, with a cement sidewalk from town | 


to his residence. He has the finest 
equipped barns and silos and is today the 
largest buttermaking dairyman in the 
state of Missouri. His reputation is built. 
His butter isselling on the St. Louis mar- 
kets today for 60 cents per pound the year 
round, Stick to dairying and you will win 
if you do it right. 


HEAVY MILKER 
I have a milk cow six years old. She 
is a large, heavy boned animal and ap- 
| pears to be in good health. We allow her 
| to suckle the calf until six weeks of age 
‘and to the last day she will give a gallon 
and a half more milk than the calf will 
take. She eats more than the other cows 
but does not seem to put on any flesh. 
Is anything the matier with her?— 
J.C. R., N. Y. 
It would probably be a good plan to 
have this cow tested with tuberculin as 
| tuberculosis is the first thing to suspect 
when a cow remains abnormally thin. 
This particular cow, however, is an ex- 
ceptionally heavy milker and may be 
practically starving herself while filling 
the pail. This is probably the trouble 
with her, especially if she gives fairly 
rich milk 
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The Mark of Good 


Barn Ventilation 
N Oventilation system can give 


you the service you should have 
unless its plan is positively right. It 
must be planned to meet the exact 
conditions of the building. Andit takes 
years of experience to know how to 
design the right plan. That’s iy A. 
ve you the services of the King 
oard of Experts—a staff of men who 
have designed plans for thousands of 
farm barns. You profit by their experience, 
System of Ventilation 
ned Individually for the 
Building it Goes inte ~ 
Aerators, which set on the roof, 
are the first of the King System; they 
ean be had with or without a complete sys- 
tem. You can instal] King Aerators at once 
with the idea of installing a complete King 
now or later. 
No other ventilators work as well with the 
King System as King Aerators; therefore, 
if you are not ready for the system 
be sure to get King 
Aerators and be start- 
ed right. 
In using King Aerators 
you ventilate the 
haymow or upper 


of the barn as well as 
add beauty to the 
building. 


0 BOOKS 

Sains con oe 

‘ou 3 en- 

the for PROF. 
finc's BOOK, 

recognized authority 

on ventilation. 















































THE JOG. DICK MFG. CO. 
Box 802 Canton, 


Blizzard 
Ensilage Cutter 


—~— ee 






Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Breed a purebred Holstein bull on your 
grade herd. If you are not ready to buy pure- 
bred cows, do the next best thing, buy a regis- 
tered Holstein-Friesian bull. He will doublethe 
earnings of your herd of common cows and 
prove to be the pioneer for purebreds and 
greater profits, Let us tel] you where to find 
the bull. Prosperity and Holsteins pair well. 
|| Investigate the big “‘Black-and-Whites.” 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


The Holstein-Fresian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y Box 223 Brattleboro, Vt. 

















THE PATENTOME ‘aiting patents “Beaoithea 


| [865 ANORRBOD & 80%. Attys... 747 7th Gt. Washington. D.C 
















Obviously it cannot be the latter. There- 


INCREASING PRODUCTION 

here is a decided contrast between the 
werage production of dairy cows in the 
United States and the average production 
in such countries as Denmark and Holland 
where dairying is carried on to the highest 
attainable point of efficiency. A compari- 
son of the figures forces the conclusion | 
that dairy .cattle in America have not as 
vet reached a high standard of excellence, 
und tho this is not a pleasing fact, it is 
one which must be faced by the dairymen 
of the country. The average yield per} 
cow in the United States according to the! 
Government figures is 3,646 pounds or 
spproximately 425 gallons of milk. In 
Denmark unless a dairy herd yields a 
proximately 1,000 gallons or 8,500 mat 
of milk per cow yearly, a vigorous cullin 
of the herd is instituted and the ouadad 





| 


of production is raised to at least the) 


1,000 gallon mark. There is no question 
but that the best herds in America far| 
exceed the average, but by the same 
rule the poorest herds are just as far 
below the average, and the need for im- 
provement in the standard and quality of 
our dairy cattle needs only to be pointed 
out to be recognized. 

Improvement of society begins with 
he individual, so with the dairy herd, 
and the average production of our cattle 
will never rise very high until the ab- 
solute necessity of getting rid of the 
wasters is understood and acted upon. 

The first step in the improvement of 
the individual animal is by use of the 
Babeock test which is the most reliable 
method of determining the real produc- 
tive value of the dairy cow. In many 
instances decided improvement may be 
brought about by the institution of better | 
methods in the general dairy practice. | 
Miore efficient, rations may be fed and 
hetter housing and better general manage- 
ment will contribute to the increase in 
production. Modern methods of handling 
the milk and its products will eliminate 
considerable waste and scientific sales- 
manship will bring about larger returns 
for the amount produced. All these will 
contribute towards larger profits, but 
real success will only be realized when 
the production of every cow is increased 
to a point far beyond the average which | 
now obtains. 

There is another phase of the situation 
vhich must be faced. The cost of feed- 
ng is on the increase. With the grain 
products which compose for the most| 
part the basis of the dairy cow’s feed 
supply, soaring in price far above the} 
rices of only a few years ago, the neces-| 
sity for larger returns from the raw ma- 
erial given the cow at once becomes 
pparent. It is quite evident that a 
msiderable advance must. be made in 

e general average efficiency of the dairy | 
n order to keep pace witl. the steadily | 
ilvancing expense and the dairy farmer | 
s placed in the position where the in-| 
reased cost must either be loaded onto 

e cow or deducted from his net proceeds. 








re, the average production per cow must | 
increased. 
The possibilities for improvement in 
ir dairy cattle are unlimited and so 
mple are the underlying principles 
hich, put into operation will bring about 
iprovement, that the dairyman of 
rdinary intelligence can, without diffi-| 
ity begin in a short time to realize far 
iter profits from his herd. The un- 
esirable cows will be eliminated and the 
ows which now yield a profit will be so 
inaged that the profits will be greatly 
reased. The development of our 
iry industry will be along these {mes 
| the credi. for whatever improvement 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
SERBS BRE SRBBERERERBRRBERRBBE SD 


7 Get all the Cream all the Time 


You don’t want to feed cream to the pigs. Yet thousands of care- 
ful Successful Farming Readers are losing money in just this way. 
Your Separator will lose cream when the speed slackens. A speed 
indicator affords no guarantee against cream loss. Thousands of 
scientific tests have proven that 19 out of 20 Separators are turned 
too slow. Every hand separator is turned under speed some of the 
time. By regular daily use in more than 
a thousand dairies, we have proven that 


m THE NEW 


" SHARPLES 


= SUCTION- FEED 


Separator gets ai] the cream aii the time, Fast or 

slow, it always skims clean and delivers cream of 

7 an even thickness. Capacity increases as you turn 
faster so you can get through quicker—just as you 
whip up a horse when in a hurry. 

.J Our new book, “Velvet for Dairymen,” is ready. 
It tells about this money-saving machine and ex- 

rt plains our free trial offer. Write to-day to Dept. S. 


TheSharplesSeparatorCo. 
Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
M West Chester - # Pennsylvania 





STOP yoursecr: 


Swindling, cheating yourself out of good money every week and 
throwing away a big percentage of your butter instead of sellingit 
for a higher price than you ever before got for the best butter you 
could make! Robbing yeerself of health and strength and satistac- 
tion! That's what you are doing everytime you make butter witha 
churn that gets only part of the butter out of your cream when you 
can get every bit out witha 













\ ea, ¢ Butter 
ol oat Wey Separator 
Hed cach buttert You have no dca h b tter. What they h 
nd su ou have no idea how muc churned butter. What ve don 
better it is than what you are now getting 43 Well. to operate the Pew ay 3 S 
you may be the best butter maker in TER SEPARA is about as mach easier 
—_— community, Hundreds, nay, thousands, of quicker than ordinary churniog as ridings bDi- 
armers and farmers’ wives are getsing trom be cycle is easier and quicker than trandiipg 8 
to l0c per pound more fortheir FAYWAY BUT. wheel barrow. You can work it with one 
TERthan they could ever command for their while you sit in an easy chair, 


Sent Direot from Factory to You on Approval! 


Try it in yer own home fora month. That’s the only 
real proof. If it does not satisfy you in every way —If it 











FREE Service to Fayway Buyers! 
With every Fayway Butter does not i t of your butter, 
Separator we ship absolutely free a quality, lighten your labor, save y 
copy of our complete book on Farm giad you answered this 

















Buttermaking and certificate enti- brings %.fo you with a ‘action of & 

tling the buyer to the benefits of our antee. ance on small monthly payments your 
cocperatice ityerpaing, —. selling convenience. 

service. book ce are 

mover cold qonareiely, 924 are given THE FAYWAY COMPANY 
exclusive sers, Writ 

today for details. 7 . 203 John Street Cincinasti, Ohio 











5000 MILES 


F. 
All 
Others 


















Buy the 
Famous 





Save 20% 


Riverside 


GT our 1916 prices 
before you buy tires. 
We save you one dollar out of 
every five, of others prices. And 
we unconditionally guaranice the 
mileage. Fancous racers have broken 
all records on Riverside Tires. 


SEND FOR AUTO BOOK 


Showing Riverside construc- 

tion—wrapped tread—onecure 

toughest fabric, with re 
River Para Ru . extra 

. & shows similar saving on 

Gutomobile accessories, Sent free on re- 
Write today 














Ford Size 















New York 
Write to the 







Kansas City 
most convenient to you 





irs in the next few years will belong 
the men who have led in the breeding 
first class cows and in the intelligent 
anagement of the great dairy problems 





516 Loan & Trust Bidg. Washington. D. © 










art ; 
hew guaranteed easy lasurance 
protection plan. Hustling nt IR to 6O wanted Igeach 
(ecality to represent big sick and accident compaa); 
W. G. Critchlow, Dept. 2712, Covington, Ky. 


ATEN WHAT YOU INVENT, it may 
T be valuable. Write me. No at- 
torney’s fee until patent is allowed. Est. 1852. 
“Inventor's Guide” FREE. Franklin H. Hough, 
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HANDLING THE SEPARATOR 











he objects of the cream separator 

are, to extract all the cream from 

the milk, be easy of operation, and 
ast practically a lifetime. Any agency, 
or combination of agencies, which works 
ontrary to these accomplishments, is to 
he e ly avoided. 

The proper handling of a cream sepa- 
rator begins even before the machine is 
set up—in placing it upon the foundation 
where fit is to be run. The base must be 
absolutely rigid. A board floor rarely is 
fit for supporting a cream separator while 
in operation. It will serve, however, if 
two-inch timbers can be spiked thru the 
boards and into solid sleepers beneath, the 
lugs being fastened to the two-inch ma- 
terial on the floor. 

The best base for the separator, is one 
formed by running concrete into a frame 
four inches deep, and of a width that will 
wecqm.nodate the machine. Into this, 
while it is “green,”’ 2x4 timbers are sunk 
down to a level with the concrete, and 
ifter the mixture sets or hardens, the 
lugs of the separator are firmly fastened 
‘o the base. ‘There is absolutely no 
vobble to the machine, once set in this 
Inanner. 

Where the base of the separator is not 
perfectly solid, the machine will weave 
bout, in operating; the wobbling causes 
lost motion in the machine; the two 
wencies cause the machine to operate 
harder, and the combined influence will 
result in a loss of butterfat, thru improper 
skimming of the milk. And all these 
combine to wear the machine out in a 
much shorter time than if it were attached 
toa firm, perfectly rigid base. 

It is about as important that the cream 
eparator be level as it is that it stands 
mm @ firm base, and the undesirable re- 
cults if it rests untrue are practically the 
same as with the loose or yielding base. 

In setting up the separator, make sure 
that it is perfectly level by laying a 
regular carpenter's level across the bowl- 
chamber (never place it on the milk- 
tank,) or form a level of your own by 
filling a flat bottle with water, and plac- 
ing it on the bowl-chamber. 

Proper Assembling Important 

It is highly important that the cream 
separator be properly assembled, and the 
safest plan in this case,,is, to follow closely 
the instructions of the manufacturer. 

One has but, to remember the high rate 
of speed at which the separator runs, and 
the efficiency with which it is expected to 
work, in order to see the necessity of pay- 
ing the closest attention to even the 
smallest details in assembling it. 

The high speed of the separator makes 
proper and sufficient oiling absolutely 
essential. 

Use good, straw-colored oil. Poor oil 
not only makes the separator difficult 

0 operate, but it cuts out the costly 
hearings and soon ruins the machine 
permanently. 

Oil all parts before beginning to turn 
the separator; see that all oil openings are 
unobstructed and supplying plenty of oil, 
nd do not turn them off till the machine 
has stopped running. A little oil lost at 
thie time is much preferable to letting 





the bearings run dry before the machine 
stops. 

About onee a week (or as often as it 
seems necessary,) we run several spoon- 
fuls of kerosene thru the bearings of our 
separator while it is running at full speed, 
to cut the grease and grime loose from all 
bearings and cog-wheels. After a few 
minutes’ operation, the machine then is 
oiled thoroly but not too heavily. 

Points on Opening 

Turn the separator at a uniform rate 
of speed. If it is turned too fast, some 
of the cream will be lost in the skimmilk; 
if too slow, some of the skimmilk will be 
mixed with the cream. In either of these 
cases, the quality of product is lowered, 
while, in case the machine is being run 
too fast, the waste of butterfat is an 
actual loss. Every machine is made to 
turn at a certain rate of speed, and any 
deviation from that rate is to be avoided. 

The only safe plan to follow is to have 
a good watch at hand, and time yourself 
occasionally, to make sure the separator 
is being turned at the proper rate of speed. 
Then, if any ch in speed is required, 
let it be done by i, even degrees, since 
a sudden lowering or a quick raising of the 
speed works a detriment to the machine 
and causes a loss of cream. 

(Instruments can now be obtained 
which fit on to the handle and which 
show the rate of speed*more accurately 
than you can count by looking at a watch. 
They show exactly how fast the machine 
is running all the time.—Editor.) 

We clean the separator promptly after 
each separation of milk, and have proved, 
by actual experience, that the habit of 
leaving the separator unwashed over night 
is a bad one. It is still a worse one if the 
machine is used a second time before bein 
washed—which is the case on scores of 
farms. 

Where one leaves the separator to be 
washed at the second separation, one of 
two things occurs: The flushing-out 
of the bowl, if complete, will require so 
much water that considerable of it will 
be mixed with the cream; or, if the bowl is 
not flushed out well, cream will be left 
adhering to its various parts. Then, if 
in winter, the fluid in the bowl usually 
freezes, and makes another disagreeable 
job; if in summer, the stuff sours righti n 
the bowl, and is sure to contaminate a 
goodly part of the next skimming of 
cream. Again, there is great damage done 
the tinware and bowl parts of the sepa- 
rator by this material left in contact with 
them so long, corroding and eating them 
away. 

After flushing out the bow! thoroly with 
hot water at the end of each separation, 
the tinware should be washed at once. 
Special attention must be given all milk 
and cream openings, else they become 
clogged, resulting in a loss of cream. The 
mere using of hot water is not sufficient, 
here; the little hair brushes must be em- 
ployed to run down the milk and cream 
passages. After the washing is done, all 
parts ought to be rinsed with scalding 
hot water, and set out in the open air 
and sunlight, to complete the extermina- 
tion of all germs. 
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POO OPEREDEAG A COEOEOTL CURSED ETAATEEL ID Aaee 


A Promising Region 


The Territory Traversed by the 


Nashville. Chattanoogo &St. Louis Ry. 


in the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Georgia yields bountifully of practically 
all known agricultural products and live stock. 

Farm lands that will produce from four to six 
tons of Alfalfa, from thirty tosixty bushels of corn, 
twenty to thirty bushels of wheat, twénty-five to 
forty bushels of oats, barley, etc., two tons of hay 
and one thousand to fifteen hundred pounds of 
tobacco, per acre, grass and ure lands that will 
provide for a maximum num of live stock eight 
to ten months in the year, may be purchased in 
this section at approximately one-fourth the cost of 
similar landsin the Northern, Eastern and West- 
ern states. For illustrative and instructive 
literature, 


L. P. BELLAH, GENERAL AGENT 
Department B. Nashville, Tennessee 
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[coop LANDS ,$!°.°. 


BOGALUSA, home of the |: Saw millin the 
world. Cut over pine lands are for sale close to this 
town. Can be bought for $10 an acre, easy 
You can raise stock and engage in 
ee a Od boys can work in the town. 
tedin Ozone Belt. Building materials advanced 
to assist in improving your farm to extent of four 
times cash payments. Write, GREAT SOUTHERN LUS- 
BER CO., Dept. C. L., P. O. Box 128, BOGALUSA, La, 


Choice Virginia Farms 
ALONG CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 


At $15.00 an acre and up. Mild climate, fertile soil, 
abundant rainfall, cheap labor.Convenient to good mar- 
kets, schools and churches. Write for free f{liustrated 
booklet, “Country Life in Virginia”. Address K. T. 
CRAWLEY, Indus. Agt., C. & O. Rwy., Room 


1004. Richmond, Virgin a. 

ONTANA offers exceptional oppor- 

tunities to the farmer, stockman and investor. 

Sure crops by ordinary farming methods. 

Harvest every year—not once in awhile. No 

irrigation, splendid climate, excellent water, 

geod markets. Yeu can do better in the Judith Basin. Buy direct 
owners. Prices lowest; terms easiest. Free information 

and prices sent on request. 

THE COOK-REYNOLDS ©O., Box H-1405, Lewistown, Bont. 


IN THE WORLD’S BEST CLIMATE 


The immigration department of the Elephant Butte 
Water Users’ Association, Las Cruces, N. M., in- 
vites the homeseeker’s attention to the unexcelled op- 
postanitice for dairying and general farm on Uncle 

arm's est irrigation project. Only 45 cloudy days 
and 8.52 inches rainfall per annum. Association shows 
lands, supervises sales, S ay purchaser's interests 
helps him to succeed. rite us. 















Address: LLOYD 

SOUTHERN LANDS 
are low in price but high in uctive value, make 
two to four crops @ year and give largest profits in 


etables, fruits, iive stock and dairying. Un- 

‘imate, goed markets. Publicdtions on request 
M. V. RICHARDS, Commissioner, Room 9%, 
Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. 


—-—— OOOO 
MONEY-MAKING FARMS sissy sors cons 
rm States; l acreto 1000 
acres, $15 per acre up; several with live stock, tools and 
crops Incl to settle estates; big illustrated cata- 
logue free. ._A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Dept. 3067, 47 West 34th Street, New York City. 
———$———————— 


NION LAND fous: 


muck soll. Located in the Onion Gardens at Newland, 
ownership. Ad OTT 
KNOERZE R HAMMOND <I INDIANA 


OLD COINS WANTED 
ere ceattinps seth ale Sect pts sod ines eats 
912, ousands of coins lis ted. Senp 4c forour Large 
ustrated Coin 7 mean ts to you. 
NUMISMATIC BANK, DEPARTMENT 44, FT. WORTH, TEX. 


——— 
HOMESTEADS IN SUNNY CALIFORNIA 


Map showing thousands of acres of vacant homestead 
land and full information on how to obtain same. Price 
25e. Harry G. Hill, Winthrop, Shasta Co., Calif. 


SMALL MISSOURI FARM it crest or tateo: bighiy pro 
ductive land; close to three big markets. Write for 
phs and information. MUNGER, D-102, 


New York Life Building. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Two Money Making STOCK FARMS 
FOR SAL in north central Missouri, good soil, good 
improvements, Easy Terms. Will take in exchange 
small lowa acreage. For particulars address 
L. V. PHELPS, Busi M ger, Grinnell, lows 

wheat and stock farms, improved and ub 
ALBERTA improved, on easy terms. Close to rail- 
way towns. Rural telephones. Good roads, Write for full 
particulars toG.D. Carter & Co. Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, Cenada 


APABLE FARM SUPERINTENDENT 
able to invest a few thousand d can secure 
good returns and salary. Fullest investigation courted 
Lake Region Nursery & Farms Co., Winter Haven, Florids 
WANTED—FARM Have 3,357 buyers; descritx 
your unsold property. Give 

price, acreage.locat!on. 787 Farmers’ Exchange, Denver. Cols. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING OF 


| farmers buying improved cows, as it is | Simme nthal cattle to this country h: 
getting the average dairy farmer to make | been few and only one or two he rds exist 
| bette r use of the good b lood which he|}in the U nited States There seems to bi 
already has, but which he pernuts to go | no reason why they should not becom: 

| into the hands of the milk producers just | popular here. 
as soon as it shows signs of good milking nas gages 

| qualities. The promise of breeding ex- ERGOTTED FEED 

RAISING BETTER DAIRY COWS | cellence does A. govern his attitude. Is there any cure for alkalied cattk 

What is imper: itive ly needed to he Ip | If a cow will bring $75 this year he does The lower portion of hoofs dry up and 
strengthen the dairy industry as a whole} not think of the calf she will bring the} break off causing lameness. As the disease 
is the evolving a system of constructive | following year. He must be shown to be| continues the hoof breaks off more and 
dairy farming which provides for the} convinced more What can be done about. it? 
raising of the best heifer calves. During}  {¢ seems to the writer that many dairy| B 8., 5. Dak 

the years of cheap dairy cows many |farmers living on low-priced land back Alkali is noi causing the trouble The 
farmers held a failacious view that they| from the centers of population could|symptoms described are due to ergot 

could buy good cows cheaper than they | make good money raising young dairy | (often called smut by stockmen) in the 


| . . 
could raise them. Experience, however | coms to supply the demands of milk | grain, grass, or hay. It is most liable to 





has proved that if the business is to producers. This business need not be cause these results in winter time when the 
permanentiy prosper we must raise OUT! conducted as a narrow speciality, for the | cattle are wading in snow and slush. The 
own cows. Farmers, especially those| milk from the cows during the summer | poison causes imperfect circulation of the 





outside of the great milk producing ter- | will pay every expense of operating the | blood to the extremities and they become 
ritory, do not realize the trem endous | farm, and if the cows are not offered for | gangrenous and slough off. Great care 


drain these dairies are making upon the} gale until they are seven or eight years|should be exercised to avoid using er- 
cow population of the country. A few] old the ‘y can be made to pay substantial | gotted feed 

ears ago it was possible to go out and | profits and rear a number of good calves lo 

buy good cows from oy farmers who| before they leave the farm where they CROSSING BREEDS 

bad a surplus to sell, but today a man| are raised. Many milk producers pay | have on my farm a full blood Jerse: 


may drive for miles without finding any | higher prices for cows of that ag? than | cow bred to a full blood’ Angus bull. fi 
umber of good cows for sale. Heavy|for young heifers; they feed heavy and the calf is a heifer, what kind of a bull 
eeding for = production is ruining | yw; ant cows capable of producing im-| should I breed her to? Why is it that » 








nany of the best cows, and this steady | mediat« results.—W. M. “2 male calf from a Jersey cow will not ma- 
removal of the best cows from the sm: all | ture out like a Shorthorn?—R. G. D., Is 
armer’s herds not only makes a scarcity | If it was the intention to raise a dairy 
of good cows, but it has a marked tendency | SIMMENTHAL CATTLE ‘cow, it was a mistake in the first place 


to encourage these small farmers to sell} I would like some information concern-| ¢o hi ave the mother bred to an Angus bull. 
heir best cows and keep inferior ones in| ing Simmenthal cattle. What is their! [¢ is useless to expect a good dairy cow 
their own herds average size and are they good producers? | from a beef sire. If the idea is to raise 
This constant selling of the best cows, | —H. P.G., N. Dak. | beef animals, the half breed heifer should 
together with the drag downward of the} The Simmenthal breed comprises about | be bred back to an Angus bull. If a milk 
blood of the inferior ones that are too | two-fifths of all the dairy cattle in Switzer-| animal is desired, the heifer should be 
poor to find a ready sale, makes dairy|land, their native country. The Sim-} bred tc a Jersey bull. The production of 
improvement from the cow side of the} menthals are exceptionally large cattle, | dairy cattle requires dairy breeding and of 
matter almost impossible. The extension| the cows often weighing 1300 or 1400! beef cattle, beef breeding. A male calf 
of the city milk trade and the big cream-| pounds and occasionally as high as 1750| from a Jersey cow will not mature and 
eries and condensaries are creating new| or 1800 pounds. It is not at all unusual! feed out like a male calf from a shorthorn 
onditions in dairying. Milk producers | for a bull to weigh as high as 2500 pounds, | cow for the simple reason that for many 
vho formerly bought new cows from dairy | 2200 pounds being a fairly good average. ! generat ions Jerseys have been bred for 
farmers within a few miles from their} The Simmenthal cows are exceptionally dairy purposes and the beef characteris- 
farms are now sending away from 100| good milkers, giving on an average 6,000. tics in the breed are undeveloped. 
to 500 miles and paying from $75 to| pounds of milk yearly, with an average | - - 
$100 for anything that has ‘‘a good mouth, lathe rfat content of four percent. The} The young folks will find it well worth 











four teats, and a calf by her side.” usual color of these cattle is a sort of | while toread the article regarding Rudolph 
This question of dairy improvement is| creamy —. or pale yellow but quite | Manly mentioned on page 148 of this 
not so much a matter of a few dai | often be spotted. Importations of | number. 
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e a new spec naaestel y on —y' - Si 
..§ 000 of our new Galloway Sanitary Cream Separators. Sad 2 is 

a One sold in a neighborhood sells another; in many cases from , ——) 
Ly, to a dozen—in some cases as hich as twenty-five. ln order to a4”. 























PRICES LOWER--SAVE $25.00 T0 $50.00 NOW 


The separator I sell I claim is ual, if not better, than separa that sell from $75 to $95. 
My customers say it A] tively away ahead of them. T prey make statements about 
it that are so stron positive that if I would make them you would think I was exe 
acgerating, but all went you to do before you buy a cream separator of any make, kind, 
or at any price, is to first get my catalog, read over the separator department in it; theg 
«ry one for ninety days, which is 180 times, before you have to to keep it. 


90 DAYS? TRIAL—5 NEW SELLING PLANS “W7/n.0] 


my separators on your choice of five plans and Skime 
wot them for ten years against defec tive Cera and ma- ay Ee 
terial and back up every sale with a $25,000 bank bond. You have everything 
to win and nothing to lose. It’s only La to youre to investigate the New 
Galloway Sanita pr k- Cream Se tor before you decide to buy any 
other b+ -¥ = I Lh it — ito you to be the judge a Yui... 
the one you want and then try 
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tary tinware, Sik right down and drop ine # postal today and I will send you my big 250 page book free 
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Holstein cow Duc hess Skylark Ormsby, produced 
in 365 days 27,761.07 pounds milk—over 23 
times her own weight, containing 1,205.09 pounds 
butterfat. This would have made over thirty- 

ve 40-pound tubs of butter worth about $500 
if sold at 35c a pound. 


vith a record of 28,403.7 pounds milk— 
ome 1420 ten-quart pails of milk—which | 
contained 1176.47 pounds butterfat. And 
before 1915 closed she was deposed and | 
a new queen of the cowbarn from the | 
—_, breed made the astonishing record 
of 27,761.7 pounds milk and 1205.09 
pounds butterfat. I refer to Duchess 
Skylark Ormsby. 

Do you blame the dairy cattle breeders 
for fighting the slaughter of their stock 
for foot-and-mouth disease when caught 
at the National Dairy Show in Chicago? 
Such stock is priceless. It is a long way 
from the common cow that produces less 
than 4000 pounds of milk and about 132 

wunds butterfat, to one that can produce 

:; Duchess does. 

There has been an increase of 90.4 
percent in the butterfat record of world 
beaters in twenty years. It was the 
Kubcock test that really put dairy breed | ¢ 
und made accurate records 

churn test never was! 





ing on its feet, 
woresxible, lhe 
«jentifie. 
Lots of Good Cows 

But maybe you think that these few 
specimens of the real thing are the only 
ones that are worthy of mention in the 
roll of honor. I am going to lump them 
off now without naraing names and show 
that the high-bred dairy cow is not a! 
freak, Thirty-five of the leading Hol- 
steins in the seven different classes under 
which dairy cattle are tested tron aged | 
down to youngsters averaged 23,528.6 
pounds milk and 847.65 pounds fat each, 
Thirtystive leading Guern- 
weve average 15,152.56 pounds rilk and 
05 46 pounds fat. Thirty-tive highest 
Jerseys averaged 14,013.2 pounds milk 
and 742.85 pounds fat. This includes five 
top-notchers from each of the seven classes 
of each breed. 

In the yearly Test the 
2.112 vearly records is as follows: 


m one \Venur, 
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Six hundred pounds of butterfat in a 
year is mighty good. A cow tas to pro- 
chuce at lenst 200 pounds butterfat these 
davs in order to pay for her keep. About 
hree fourths of the above total come in 
the 600-pound class, There are 38 in the 
00-pound class and seven have reached 
half a ton. Good cows are getting more 
common every year 

Young Cows Have Good Records 

lhe efheiency cow must be on the job 
early and stay by it until late in life. 

Maturity und maternity have been; 


T DAIRY cow, 


in page 90 


, : . , | 
hastened until little time is lost in calfhood 
with the efficiency cow. For instance, in 


|the junior two-year-old class are such 


records as these: Finderne Mutual Fayne, | 
Holstein, produced 22,150.7 pounds milk, | 
960.52 pounds fat in one year. Pearly 
| Exile of St. Lambert, Jersey, produced | 
| 12 2345.5 pounds milk, ‘and 816.08 pounds | 
fat; Cherry of E dgewate r, Guernsey, has 
a record of 13,454.2 pounds milk, 732.97 
pounds butterfat. Jean Armour 3rd, 
Ayrshire, produced 14,987 ds milk 
and 599.91 pounds fat, Gwinilla of 
Allynhurst, Brown Swiss, is on — 
with 11,312.22 pounds milk and 477.1 
pounds butterfat. These are all mere 
youngsters, 

I will not bother you with the names 
of cows, but here is the average per cow 
of the ten bes‘ wo-yearelis in each 
breed for a yea: : 


Breed Pounds milk Pounds fat 
Holstein 20,200.19 771.34 
Guernsey 13,056.54 697.54 

Jersey 12,193.57 656.09 
Ayrvhire 14,021.3 554.08 

These two-year-old records of today 


are about as good as the records of mature 
cows five or six years ago. So you see, 
early maturity in dairy cattle is be ing 
developed as well as carly maturity in 
hogs and beef cattle. As an example of 
what a “calf” can do I call attention to 
the seven-day record of Finderne Countess 
Pontiac at the age of 15 months and 17 
days—390.6 pounds milk containing 15.68 
pounds butterfat. 

But there is a Holstein yearling with a 
record of 20,8594 pounds milk and 639.62 | 
pounds fat, in 365 days. She is Wood- 
crest Colantha Pietje. Then there is the 
Jersey, Lucky Farce, under two years 
old with a record of 14,260 pounds milk 
and 635.7 pounds butterfat in a year. 

Average of All Classes 

Take the ten highest yearly records of | 
all classes in each breed and they average 
as follows: Holsteins 26,835.18 pounds 
milk and 1052.89 pounds butterfat. 
Guernsey—18,088.82 pounds milk and 
954.40 pounds fat. Jerseys—17,226.56 
pounds milk and 921.97 pounds fat. Ayr- 
shires—20,262.7 pounds of milk, 818.46 
pounds fat. Brown Swiss—16,087.1 
pounds milk and 645.86 pounds butterfat. 

Old Cows Good Milkers 


The records show that there is a ten- 
dency towards holding out to a ripe old 
age, which is not believed by some who 
claim that dairy cows are “burned out’ 
by pushing for production. Taking the | 
five highest records of each breed for a| 
vear for cows over ten ve a of age —and | 
they run as high as 14 and a half years— 
I find the Holsteins with an average old 
cow record of 23,469.38 pounds milk and | 
781.44 pounds fat; the Guernseys average | 
15,308.9 pounds milk and 730.93 pounds 
fat, ancl the Jerseys with 12,500.9 pounds 
milk and 664.66 pounds fat. Such cows 
ean very easily pay their board while 
being kept as breeders. 


Taking all the breeds of dairy cows and 
ue tting average per cow in certain classes 
I fini that records of 4123 mature cows | 
show an average per cow per year of 
11,625 pounds milk ar.d 476 pounds butter- 
fat. There were 1657 four-year-olds with 
an average per COW of 10,934 pounds Phe | 
und 473 pounds fat. The average of the | 

2094 three-year-olds was 10,078 pounds | 
milk and 450 pounds fat. ‘The ‘commie 
of the 4405 two-year-olds is 8715 poanio| 
milk and 374 pounds butterfat. 


Yes, the efficiency cow has arrived. 
Have you any of them? If not why not? | 
Can ~~ afford to keep any other kind of 
a milk producer wearing cow hide? 
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CLEANING DAIRY UTENSILS 
The first important rule to observe ix 


= \ 





cleaning dairy utensils is to rinse them | 


immediately after use. This prevents the 


water in the milk from evaporating and 
the solid matter sticking to the utensil. If 


it isimpossible to wash the utensils at once 


rinse them in cold or lukewarm water so 
that the most of the milk will be removed 
Hot water 
should not be used until the milky sub-| 
stances have been removed with cold or} 
lukewarm water, for the hot water will 


before it has a chance to stick. 


coagulate the casein in the milk so that it 


will stick to the tin and require a greater | 
amount of washing before it can be re-| 


moved. 

After rinsing in cold or lukewarm water 
wash the utensils in hot water. Cold or 
lukewarm water is practically worthless 
for cleaning purposes. Use some standard 
brand of alkali washing powder with the 
hot water. The alkali powders are more 
desirable for the work, since they quickly 
and efficienctly remove the milk from the 
tin. Powders or soaps that have grease 
as part of their composition do not give 


as satisfactory results as the alkali 
powders. 
Always have some good stiff brushes 


that will fit the different utensils and 
keep the seams in the tin absolutely clean. 
If one has steam it may be used very 
effectively in sterilizing the utensils. 
\fter rinsing in scalding water or steriliz- 
ing with steam place the utensils in a 
clean, sunny place to dry. Do not wipe 
them with a cloth or stand them right side 
up on the racks. The heat imparted by 
the hot water or steam will cause them to 
dry quickly and by being placed bottom 
side up on the racks very little dust and 
dirt can get to the inside of the utensils. 
Never put the covers on the cans or pails 
after washing them. There are few worse 
odors than a fairly clean milk can that 
has been shut up until it has become musty. 
W. M. K. 


WHY MOLDY SILAGE 


Moldy silage is produced thru the action | 


of molds or their spores. Like all other 
plants they require air, absence of air 
meaning their death or inactivity. While | 
their introduction into the silage cannot | 
be prevented, due to the fact that they | 
ire on the corn that goes into the silage, | 
their growth and the consequent spoiling 
of the silage can be prevented. 

The problem therefore simmers down to | 
driving out the air at the time of filling | 

he silo by thoroly packing and keeping | 
the air out mainly by having « silo with 
walls practically air tight and not digging 
holes in the top of the silage but feeding 
t off level. Tube is not thoroly dis-| 
tributed and packed, air is very likely to 
spoil the silage along the walls. 

Water can often be used as a safeguard, 
that is if enough is added, as it takes a 
good continuous stream of water to furnish 
enough especially when the corn is frosted 
or partially dried. Riper corn requires 

ore careful filling and a greater addition | 
f water than the greener corn, therefore | 
here is more chance for mold. 

Other causes of moldy silage are:| 

dy corn put into the silo; corn was cut | 

o dry; corn was not evenly distributed; | 


| 





rn was cut too coarse; silo is not perfect | § 


construction; corn was poorly packed; 
age is removed improperly.—G. 8. E 


Give cows six to eight weeks’ rest be- 
tween lactation periods and breed heifers 

drop their first calves at twenty-four 
. thirty months of age. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 99 
Why Do Dairy Cows Run Down? 


No other farm animal is the cause of so much anxiety to the 
owner as his dairy cows; sickness gets in in spite of the best 
constant forcing to get the maximum in 


of care. Wh 9 
y * quantity and quality of the milk yield. 


This constant strain 
proves too much for 
Maay a good cow; 
some important 
function becomes impaired and for want of proper 
medical assistance she becomes a “‘backward"’ cow, 
In just such cases as these Kow-Kure has made its 
reputation for success when used to 

. _ 

\ 


the Health Standard Y 


of the herd. Kow-Kure is a medicine for cows <= 
only—not a stock food It has wonderful 
medicinal qualities that act on the organs of 
production and reproduction for the preven- 
tion or cure of many serious cow 
ailments. It is especially useful in 
cases of Abortion, Barrenness, Milk 
Fever, Scouring, Lost Appetite, 
Bunches, Retained Afterbirth ete, 
Farmers who have used it keep Kow- 
Kure on hand constantly. Most feed 
| dealers and druggists sell it. 


Sold in 50c and $1.00 Packages 
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Because the dairy cow is subjected to 
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| Dairy Association Co., 
| Lyndonville, Vt. 
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A book that should be 
every farmer's li- 
brary is yours for the 
asking. It may be 
worth hundreds of dol- 
lars in @ critical mo- 
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For any Size—Direct from Factory eg; 
You can now get one of these aplendid money-making, labor- ey 
saving machines on a plan whereby it will earn its own cost and 
more before you pay. You won't feel the cost at all. 


$4 NEW BUTTERFLY 


THE 


No. 2 Junior—a light running, easy cleaning, close skimming, durable, 
lifetime guaranteed ee. Skime 95 quarts per hour. We also make four other 
sizes up to our big 600!b. capacity machine shown here—all sold at similar low prices 

and on our li terms of only down and a year to pay. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL ‘iirc. 


A LIFETIME 


You can have 30 days FREE trial and see for yourself 
how easily one of these vpiendid machines will earn 
its own cost and more before ou pay. Try it along- 
side of any separator you wi: eep it if pleased. 
- | If not you can return it at our mse and we will 
refund your 62 deposit and pay the freight charges 

ways. You won't be out onepenny. You take 
no risk. brings Free Catalog Folder and direct 
from factory offer. Buy from the manufacturers 
and savemoney. Write TODAY, 





























































MEN WANTED 


To sell “‘Wear-Ever’’ aluminum ware 








per7 hourday is theaverage promt made by 
3,792 men 
R. L. Boone of Virginia says, “Selling 
“Wear-Ever'gave me valuabie experience 
and a profit of $2.35an hour.” For par- 
culars write 












can pull faster than 
can cut them down, New All-Steel machines. Stump-an- 
chored or self-anchored. Unbreakable; rapid; powerful. 
Double. Triple and Quadruple Attachment, aiso Rotary 
ete. Write for tree ° 
Mirth St., Monm 






The Aluminum Cooking Utensfl Co. 
Dept. D, New Kensington, Pa. 
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REGULARITY IN FEEDING AND 
MILKING 


Few farmers realize the importance of 


regularity in feeding and milking the 
f] i] dairy cow. They donot realize how 
easily disturbed the cow really is. It 


was called to my attention several years 
ago in this way; we were milking one 
afternoon when a strange dog chased one 
of our barn cats thru the stable and under | 
some of the cows. The cow that the | 
writer was milking shut off her milk the 
moment the dog ran thru the stable. 
The hired man remarked that the cow he 
was milking was holding up her milk. 
How did those two cows do it. They 
certainly held up their milk and did not 
give down again for some time after the 
dog had gone out. When the calf is 
taken away from the cow she will fre- 
quently hold up her milk. In these cases 
it is not an act of will but an unconscious 
effect upon the nervous system. 

the writer had a 


For 3 Months 


Think of it—nota cent to for any Majestic 
Engine you want for three whole months after 
ma you receiveit! We want you to test it out on 
all kinds of work so that you can be absolutely 
sure that it is just the engine you want before 
you even think of buying it. Lf it isn’t, return 
it at our expense. If it is, you may make 
the first payment in 3 months and the balance | 
in 6, 9 and 12 months—giving you 


A Year to Pay 


Without Interest 
Only the great House of Hartman w ith its enormous 
$10,000,000 capital can afford to sell an engine ct the 
remarkable bargain price of the Majestic, back it up 











— —_ | ome 


> —.% strong guarantee and extend such liberal Several vears ago " 
beautiful Jersey heifer which had re- 
. Majestic Engines cently calved and was doing finely. We 


2. 3, & 7 9 and 14 H-P, 
“= Gasoline, Kerosene, Naphtha, Gas 
Stationary, Portable, Saw Rigs 
¥ The Majestic 4 the ‘happy medium’’—neither too 
heavy nor too li Has fewer number of parts—a 
marvel of et BR the most wonderful auto- 
matic mixer ever put on a gasoline engine. All are 
- horizontal, 4-cycle type, open jacket, hopper cooled. 


YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD 


: No bank deposit—no references—no mort, e—no 
embarrassing m1 collectors—no tape 
You may pay all cash if refer but it costs you 
La not one cent owe to take advantage of Hartman's 
most liberal credit terms. 


| FREE Engine Book 


her to the village for a family cow. One 
into a field of grain. Some boys set a dog 
onto her and it was two days before she 
came back to her milk. She was so ex- 
cited and nervous that somehow uncon- 
| sciously her muscles contracted in such a 
way that the milk would not run down. 

This perhaps can be appreciated more 
readily when one understands the peculiar 
structure of the udder. Above the teat 
is a small milk cistern holding about half 
and above that are little canals 





Tells why the 
Majestic is the 
















a pint, 
or Engine Catalog No.9 lor ducts, which divide and sub-divide, 
The Hartman Co., ‘and at every division there is what is 
called sphincter muscles. The cow has a 


| 
' 
| certain control over these muscles, When 
anything occurs out of the ordinary she 
ieloses those muscles and shuts off her 
| milk—not all of it but some of it. Now, 
when we abuse a cow, or fail to feed, or 
fail to milk her, or in any way disturb 
|her nervous condition, it does something 
to her which causes her to unconsciously 
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SALTING THE BUTTER 

Salting the butter is a nice operation 
which requires considerable knowledge 
| and care to be done properly. In the first 
place, the butter must be washed until 
entirely free from buttermilk before the 
salt is added. The salt should be as near 
‘absolutely pure as can be purchased and 
| the finer it is the better. One ounce of salt 
to one pound of butter, added to the butter 
gradually and well worked in, is the rule. 
It is advisable to permit the butter to 
stand after salting for twenty-four hours 
if possible, then work it over and put it 
in prints or pack it for market as desired. 

Salt is added to butter with a two-fold pur- 
pose. First as a flavoring element and 
also as a preservative. Water holds in 
solution an enormous quantity of salt and 
the salt in butter absorbs the water which 
persists in the butter in spite of much 
working and makes the product proper as 
|it comes to the table, nearly dry. The 
amount of water in the usual sample of 
butter runs between ten and twelve per- 
ieent. There is no step in the production 











The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


So'd under a positive fea ie since 18%— 
your money refunded if it foals. First 
write for a free copy of 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 


Veterinary Adviser 


It describes Lamp Jaw and explains how 
Fieming’s Actinoform is to be used. A book of 
192 pages, containing 67 iilustrations and infor- 
mation upon almost ts per- 
taining to horses and cattle. We 

te be the best book of the kind ever printed 
tobe givenaway. Durable leatherette binding. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


YOUNG MAN 


would you accept a tailor made suit 
just for showing!t to your friends? 








Then write Baaner Tailoring Co. Dept. I 
LDHWSSSSEGSCS cole aed’ wonders "| of good butter more important than the 
salting. 
Fuller’s Calf Weaners are : & 
> the best to use — you can get them 
. utany Hardware Store, if not, The cows should have plenty of water 


send % cents for sample to 


Fuller Mfg. Co., Seneca, Kas. available at all times if possible, 
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were so pleased with her that we took | 


day she got out of the yard and wandered | 


| Ay yey of eall — - hol 1 up her milk or a part of it. And that 
Name.......++ sesecessesensacecarssesenesseceseecseccees g| 22 th2 reason for kindness and care and 

| Address | regularity in the . are and management of 
P. O. Box. .cccccccccccccccsceccecoccsccccscoocscococcocs dairy cows.—W. ym © 
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Rock Bottom 


on the Very Best 


Steel Roofing 


Ever Made 4 


ing proposi / 
fore you invest in new roof cover- 4 
ing, siding or ¢ciling first learn @ 
| about the one —by far the 
best from eve: Pew point ane ‘ 
chea T ces, | 
Get Edwards’ Freigt ~ ~ 
offers and note the bi 


EDWARDS Reo Steel Cluster oe 
| Tightcote Reo Steel Shingles 


| actually cost less—outlast three ordi- 


a Rot- 
re-proo!f, rust-proof, and guar- 
pan ee 


ae. —_ An 
lay it, shingles if you! 


impossible ¥ ToRust Spanish Metal Tile 


Edges anc and Nail Holes 
of Edwards’ Galvan- 
ized Steel Suiepet. Roofing, Sidin: 
— or finish is extra heavy oa 
a time, by our ex- 


} = onrcol Ao cS patentes pro- 

cess after sheet nm stamped 
pf side and edges are 
as heavily galvanized as body of —— 
Means no weak 5 


locking Device {see iustration) ail 
nails are driven u — 


y—no exposure—no leak: 
rege $69.50 Up 


io Pic st ylee, 
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Edwards Patent 








“rock bot- 
iGHT PREPAID 


WORLD D'S 
GREATEST 
ROOFING 


BBR cccccccccscccccccoccccececeess ° 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World 








One double or two- 


cow unit takes care of 20 to 
pe 5 ta hour. One man can 
two double units. Install the 


= Milker 


natural air pres- 


= Ac tlon gentle, firm. 
ve down freely. Purer milk, 
~ ne Ask also for our 






Gasoline En- 
Is, 








Don’t Experiment! 


HOUSANDS and tens of thousands of 
owners have proved that there is no 
silo so satisfactory as the 















SILO 


Read what they have writ- 
ten. Get our Free Books. 


Write today for our Catalog and easy 











payment pian. ess nearest office. 
ue mapa = Ds Mines, we 
ois Menonge inde. it totes gp Ao 





















THE COW’S COST OF LIVING 

The lower the cost of liberal feeding the 
wider the margin of profit on the milk | 
produced. It makes a wide difference at | 
the end of the month whether the feed 
cost is high or low. ‘The first step toward | 
providing feed for the cows at low cost | 
1s to grow it on the farm where the cows | 
are kept. Even a good cow has no gu- 
perior value to her owner unless she can 
be fed at a profit, and anyone can readily 
see that the margin of profit is no more 
measured by the quantity of milk 
duced in a year than by the cost of fed 
required to produve it, 

In order to make my poiots cleax it 
may, perhaps, be well to explain the 
difference between cost and valua in 
figuring the cost of feecing the dairy tow. 
Most dairy farmers who attempt to keep 
books use value instead of cost in their 
calculations. Such figures are not ace| 
curate; are not made up as they should 
be. It is easily possible for a scant crop 
to represent a far greater cost than the 
prevailing market value, so that the man 
who feeds out a short crop is fooling bim- 
self if he enly uses market price as its 
cost. Vice versa, the man who has an 
enormous yield, a yield well above the 
average, is in all probability putting a} 
substantial intermediate profit into his 
dairy feeding calculation if he charges 
the cattle with the full selling value of the 
feed. In so far as the production of the 
farm is concerned, the cost has no relae 
tion whatever to the market value. In 
the case of purchased grain brought to the 
farm, the market value, with something 
added for handling, becomes the cost to 
the farm. 

Che grasses and forage crops are the 
cheapest feeding materials that can be 
supplied for the co vs. To the extent that 
the grasses and forage crops, green, 
siloed or dry, can be utilized for the cows, 
to that extent will the resulting milk 
product be cheapened. The fact is, 
dairy farmers have been overlooking, in 
the past ruling of low prices for grain 
feeds, both the feeding value and the 
possibilities of production of grasses and 
forage crops. ‘The day of cheap grain 
feeds is gone, while recent experiments 
with grasses and forage crops are opening 
our eyes to the feed value of these crops. 
On reasonably fertile soils the valuable, 
digestible, nutritious material, suited for 
milk production, can be produced and 
put before the cows at less ¢ost in the 
form of grasses and forage crops than 
with other kinds of feed materials. 

These grasses and forage crops grown 
green or cured, make up a sentiy heleined 
ration, or a ration so perfect that the cows 
wil] thrive and keep in good condition 
while giving a liberal flow of milk with 
but a small quantity of grain feed. 
Considering the quantity of suitable food 
that can be grown on an acre, and at a 
small cost, it is easily seen that in the 
production of low cost milk they hold a 
prominent place and should receive more 
attention from appreciative dairy farmers. 

Furthermore if these grasses and forage 
crops are grown on the farm and in proper 
rotation with corn and small grain crops 
—the needed grain can in a large measure 
be produced on the farms where needed 
at less cost than by purchase in the 
markets, as is the common practice with 
dairy farmers. Corn for forage, silage and 
grain and grasses and clovers for pas- 
turage and bo rouzhage make up a choice 
list of feeding materials. Oats and peas, 
adapted to conditions in most northern 
localities, can be produced at reasonable 
advantage by any dairy farmer wantiag 
them for use. ‘They are a grain feed that 
well suits the deficiencies of the other 
crops. While it wi!l not make a strictly 
scientifically balanced ration, it will leave 
a very acceptable balance in the. pocket 





cows.—W. M. 
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SUUOEETOCOEEN 


$4,000,000 


F i 
Facts’ Yours 


Information about practical farming that cost the U. 8. government $4,000,000 and more than 
ten years tc collect-—the work of hundreds of expe rta—the best methods of farming for profit— 
every fact mae ieee wing about agricultuee—positive U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture facts. Now 
yurs On a wonderful offer. Read the free shipment offer we make here. 


Farmer's Cyclopedia 


These 7 big volumes, containing over 5000 pages, 3,000,000 
words and hundreds of pictures, give you in condensed but com- 
plete form all the most valuatle data which the government has 
gathered at such an enormous expense, The records in the de- 
partmer-t have been studied by a board of practical agriculturists 
who have selected the very best of all this information and put it 
into these books. 


Verified facts about every branch of farming are 
given with all theories cut out. Just the methods 
which have proved best in actual practice are given 
in clear, simple language—and the books are minutely 
so that every fact and every method is 
accessible in an instant. E 

Whether you have one acre or a 
thousand acres, these books will show 
you how to make your land pay more 
money. They tell how to put farming 
on a basiness basis. They place in 
your hands the accumulated experience 
of thousands of practical 
farmers, investigators and 
scientists. This great library 
which will solve the most 

plexing problems of 

is yours for a 
trife—less than 8 cents a 
day for a year. one if you 


POOUEEOCGERAERGE REALL EAOOEEEEDOT RGAE ECUERTEUOE DEEN TOTO 


aon 

















end the 
coupon, 
ve it f0F 
ecords ; ex- 
U.S, Dep't amination. 
Agricul 
ure. 
Partial 
List of Contents 


Feed and Care of 
Dairy Cows (This 
alone worth the price.) 


Feeds and Feeding 
for Beef (A wonderful 
work.) 
Diseases and Irisect Pests 
(How to protect cattle and 
crops against them.) 
Profitabie Hog Raising (A complete 
library on the bog.) 
Success que Sheep (Every question 
answered ) 
Poultry Problems Solved (No other 
books on poultry ever peed be read.) 
Latest Fact and Investigation on Every Farm Pro- 
duct (insures bigger. better crope with less labor.) 
Fruit (How to get & larger Farm Buildings (How 
yield. How to avoid insect to pian and buil the 
pests.) farm.) 
Every Phase of Farm Man- 
agement (trom Government 
<xperiences and Researches.) 
Solis and Ferttiization 
(Make yout land yleid more.) house keepers.) 
And thousands of other subjects of vital i 


Valuable Book, FREE 


Hon. F. D. Cale, America’s most fam- 
ous agricultural authority, has written a 
valuable Manual to use in connection with the Cyclo- 

Pedia. It gives an exhaustive analysis of the contents 
gn. offers hundreds of suggestions on how to best use the 
books. This Manual sent free with the Cyclopedia. 


Extra Special 


Domestic Science 
Comfortable, economical 
farm housekeeping. 
(Lightens the work of the 





As the sales of the 1st 
edition have paid the 
cost of typesetting and / 
plates, present price f 


You will also get “Country Page & 
Life in America,” for one year. 5 rd 8523 
These 12 numbers to contain Saves $750 2/ Garden City, N. Y. 
12 instructive articles on more 9. former —-- ‘Set 
profitable farming, by Mr.Co which was + mL. ” aot 
burr. Regular Price $4.00. 00, of Agriculture) 





Send Coupon Without Money / jermssn sb 


We will ship the books d. Keep them 10 days. Examine your gl tb, Sowa vend 2,00 

e will ship the €ep ™m ays. x 

them closely. If you decide that you want them | send us $1.50— Se books and end ‘the 2 Coburn arti 
b 


ue 


ponte CT) published 


then $2.00 monthly untll $27.50 is rwise tell us you ‘ountry Life in 
arrange for thelr return. vA America.” Coburn Manus! "is FREE’ 


will pot keep the books apd we wii 
Not a penny sosend. Only thecoupon. Sign 


Doubleday, Page & Co. hf a 
Dept. 3523 Garden City, New York fae cee "’ 2 


and mail today. 








—- E IDEAS WANTED. Manvu- 
? TE tacturers —— Owen Patents. Send 
for 3 free books; Inventions wanted, 


of the dairy farmer who feeds it to good | te. nelp'yoa 
| Richard B. Owen, 


a ee ee 








market your invention without charge. 
25 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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Market the Milk 


Raise your calves 
and get ‘the bigger 
money to which you 
are entitled. But do not 
feed the calf whole milk 
with butter fat worth 
$000 a ton. 


RAISE 
YOUR 
CALVES 

“ 




















CONSERVING THE VEAL CROP 
| While many people are busy devising 










Ly ae }means to prevent the killing of young 
k orbutter and calves for veal it seems to the writer that 
make your calf pay ,more good might be accomplished if 
Phe TA As some means could be devised to encourage 





dairymen to produce more good veal 
calves. In many milk producing com- 
munities thousands of calves are annually 
sacrificed at from two to four days of age 
that might profitably contribute toward 
the meat supply of the country. 

Two years ago while visiting in a dairy- 
ing community in eastern Pennsylvania, 
|the writer spent several days on a farm 
where the owner kept a large herd of 
dairy cattle. In one pasture he kept 
seven old cows that were selected from 
the milking herd for various reasons and 
|utilized their milk supply to fatten veal 
|ealves for market. It did not cost much 
to keep these cows and by purchasing 
> M; ing young calves at from a dollar to two dol- 
MATS | Jars a head he could find a quick we for 

them at from $8 to $12 per head, after 
* Re batter" ead ena allowing them to suckle his old cows for 


a period of three or four weeks. In this 
30 Days’ "FREE TRIAL 


way the cows that for various reasons 
Don’t send a cent until the 80 days proved undesirable to keep in the dairy 

up up. If you ore oro i 

"I pay return express charges. 


herd were made to pay from $6 to $15 
Order. | From 1 This Ad per month for their pasturing, and in the 
ost a 
etote Wee 


Sag ne ced rs 
Biatchtord’s : 





















fall they could be conditioned and sold 
for as much as they would bring in the 


pao spring or summer. During the months of 

Churns Over Half Rated Capacity April, May, June, July and August he 

CO ®*Steo”L) *Siss” L)° 3s" sold more than $400 worth of prime veal 
These are F. O. B. Abingdon, Moneycannet § calves from the seven cows, and in the 
iw Cay aases fall cashed in the cows for $43 per head. 














The cows were conditioned with roots 
and cornmeal in addition to silage and 
pasture grasses. 











Flood of Light 














For the Another factor which might contribute | 
th) me lile haymow, | toward increasing the meat supply is| 
For any place | removing some of the restrictions con-| | 





| cerning the sale of veal calves and allow- 
| ing dairy farmers to sell their calves for | 
; veal when they are two or three weeks | 
of age, instead of feeding them for a 
longer period. If the dairy farmer does 
not care to raise the calf to the legal age, 
either because of the time, labor or cost 
involved, or because it is more economical 
P| to sell the milk, or if the calf is of the 
| wrong sex for milk production, or if there 
is no market for the living calf at so young 
an age, then the option left to the honest 
farmer is to destroy the calf, get what he 
can for the hide and feed the carcass to 
the poultry and swine. 

After careful investigations and experi- 
ments with calf flesh of various ages it 
has been found that beyond a shadow of 
doubt the flesh of ealvcs from two to 
three weeks of age is wholesome and 
nourishing. These experiments were 
conducted with children from two years 
of age up to old people from sixty-five to 
seventy years of age, all of whom partook 
of the meat, in liberal quantities without, 
apparent injurious effect. If the tender 
age of childhood and the failing tissues of 
co ——.° a | old age remain unharmed, then it may 
|safely be assumed that the healthy 
adult may eat, young veal with perfect 
safety. 

In some foreign countries calves a week 
or two old are used for food legally. This 
has been permitted for years, and it is 
safe to assume that such a practice would 
not be allowed by law if the young veal 
produced any injurious effect upon those 
who consumed it. The amount of waste 
of perfectly wholesome and nutritious 
food that occurs annually thru destroying 
young calves, before they are old enough 
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Chaser | 


Stable 


PAYS nat DEHORN 


ed cows give more milk; take 
pane are gentile and easily handled. 
Dehorned steers fatten quicker and 
are pot dangerous, Horns cost 
money; remove them with the new 


Improved Keystone Dehorner 
quickest, cleanest, stron and most 
satisfactory. Clean, shear and sliding 
cut; no crushing; no bruising, Money 
back guarantee. Send for booklet, 


M. T. Phillis, Box 101 Pomercy, Pa. 







Colts Cal. 45 Revolver $7.45. 
ms Acres Government Aaction Bargains illustrated 
and described in 420 large page wholesale and 
retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25 cent 

East and 30 cents West of the Mississippi River. 














can powe r. 

Ca: arry as r lantern; 

use = tate as a @ lamp. Weather 

or house, barn, garage, camp 

and around the farm. Write for big free 

pecial opportunity to farmers. 

p an hn and motorists. Agents make 
big money. Write 

ACORN BRASS MFG. CO_,957 Acorn Bidg., Chicage 
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What Standardization 
Means to Motor 
Car Buyers 








C means V ALUE. Just to the 

extent that a car is standard- 
ized does the buyer’s dollar 
approach the maximum of 
purchasing power. 

Standardization means definite, 
proved quality, known manufac- 
turing costs and reduced selling 
costs. 

Of the million autos that will 
be sold in 1916, 75% will be 
standardized cars selling for less 
than $1000.00 each. This remark- 
able American achievement is the 
direct result of standardization. 

Finally the upholstery has been 
standardized by the almost univer- 
sal adoption of 






















teu 8 Par ore 


MOTOR QUALITY 


40% of all 1915 cars sold were 
upholstered in this proved, guar- 
anteed material aod te 1916 the 
total will be at least 60%. 

Fabrikoid is the only standard- 
ized automobile upholstery. It 
wears better than coated splits 
(commonly sold as “genuine 
leather”) and has the artistic 
appearance and luxurious comfort 
of the best leather. 

Rayntite Fabrikoid for tops, single or 


double texture, is guaranteed one year 
agines leaking, but made to last the life 
of the car. 
To get the most for your money, 
buy a standardized car 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Co. 




















Tm 
ew material 
for furniture and 
home decoration 
is sold by lead- 
ing department 






artistic 














to sell for veal, amounts in several of the 
Please mention Successful Farming \leading dairying sts * s to more than a) 
when writing to advertisers. | million dollars.—L. J. M. 











Agents $60 ; a “Week 
We want Coes, Pn hy ) comet by auto- 


300 Candle Power Outdoor 
Lamp and Safety Lantern 


FREE 


fire to an. 5 
er. Rain , wind 
farmers, —— 
dairymen, campers 


This Auto 








We furnish each tative with 
an automobile ABSOLUTELY vase. This is no 
wins. Anybody can 


$9,000 offered for certain in- 
ventions, Book “How to Obtain 
” and “What to Invent” 

. sketch for free report 
as to patentability. ufacturersconstant- 
ly writing us for patents we have obtained. 

its advertised for sale at our expense. 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Atty’s 
Est. 20 Years. 980 F St.,Washington,D.C. 























MORE VIGOROUS DAIRY COWS 
The business of breeding registered 
jJairy cattle will be on a safer foundation 
when breeders come to a realization of the 
fact that a herd of strong, healthy cows 
that will produce 8,000 pounds of milk and 
apward per year is more important to the 
dairy industry in general than producing 
an occasional phenomenal heel Forced 
feeding and highly artificial conditions 
may produce a few phenomenal cows, but 
it does not raise the average production of 
the breed as a whole nor does it render the 
cows more valuable for a commerical dairy. 


In summer the cows should have free 
range and exercise, plenty of pasture 
grasses and succulent forage and just 
enough grain feed to maintain a profitable 
yield of milk. Experience shows that cows 
that are fed heavy rations of grain food in 
the summer do not do so well in winter. 


The cow that is kept outside during late 
spring, summer and early fall and fed so as 
to maintain her health and yield a profit- 
able flow of milk, will come into the barn 
when cold weather comes and make effi- 
cient use of such home-grown feeds as 
silage, good clover hay and ground corn 
and oats, supplemented with just enough 
bran and cottonseed meal to give the 
proper bulk and digestible nutrients to 
the ration. 

Whatever the cost of feeding materials 
may be, the health of the cows should be 
given first consideration in feeding. Many 
serious ailments follow heavy feeding and 
close confinement in a warm stable. To 
feed a cow close up to, but not over-reach- 
ing the limit of her assimilating powers 
requires art, and high art. The tendency 
at the beginning of the lactation period is 
to feed too much. It is better to start 
slow and gradually add to the ration. One 
must study the appetite and feeding 
capacity of the different cows and try to 
approximate their individual requirements 
Feed only what they will clean up with 
apparent relish. Do not concentrate the 
ration so as to upset the digestive system 
of the cow or so as to reduce the profits 
from the milk yield. Feed her so that she 
will keep healthy and do not add ten 
cents worth of grain to her ration when by 
so doing you will only add five cents value 
to her milk yield. 

Persistency is a desirable trait in a dairy 
sow, if not encouraged too far. But she 
should have a period of rest before calving 
time and another period of rest perfore she 
is again bred for another freshening. Her 
health and the consequent healthfulness 
f her offspring and product demand it. 


Feed carefully and liberally. Feed clean 
and wholesome foods. Feed well in the 
winter that your cows may be in condition 
to do well in summer; and feed carefully in 
summer that your cows may be in good 
ondition to produce profitably in winter. 
rhe results from such a system of feeding 
may not at once noticeable, but it 
stimulates and develops the inherited 
‘orces from which profitable milk yields 
and financial rewards are sure to follow.— 
W. M. K. 


TRAPPER’S LICENSE 

‘Would you please inform me as to 
whether a person needs a license from the 
tate or county to trap furbearing ani- 
nals?”—T, M. H., Iowa. 

In many states it is necessary to take 
ut a hunter’s license before hunting of 
ny kind ean be done. In Iowa a state 
hunter’s license covers both hunting and 
trapping. Application for a license should 

be made to the county clerk. 
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GRAND PRIZE 
WIKNER 


A 
SAM FRANMTISTD 
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“THESE are the days of heavy horse power 
expense. The horses are idle. Hay and 
oats are worth so much it’s a shame to use them for 
feed. It takes five acres of land to raise enough to 
feed one berse SO goes Horses are at the top of the market, 
with prices higher than for years past. The market for horses 
is so good that, even at these higher prices, they are easy to sell. 
What better time could there be to consider re some of 
your horses with a Mogul 8-16.kerosene tractor? 

You can use a Mogul 8-16 with profit for about all the work 
you are now doing with horses—the tractor does it better and 
cheaper. It takes less of your time to care forit. It increases 
the amonnt of land you make a profit from—five acres for every 
horse it replaces. It is the right size for most of your belt work, 
it burns any fuel oil—kerosene, naphtha, benzine, motor spirits, 
enabling you to use the cheapest fuel you can buy. 

Why not plan to sell some of your horses now and save the 
winter feeding? 8-16 will take their place and oye 
epring work time. Write y for our 100-page kk 

Tractor Power vs. Horse Power,"’ which we willsend promptly 
ff you'll only ask for it. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 






































































. “hte, 
Colors and Si 
our (94) Styl in the famous line 
RANGER’ Bicy- 
cles, shown in full color in our big new 1916 Catalogue just off the press. There are eighty-three (83) 
others, also, at prices ranging from $177.75, $13.7 $15.76, up. There is a MEAD Bicycle 
for every rider, at prices made possible only by our FACTOR ¥-DI ECT-TO-RIDER sales plan. 
SEND HO MONEY but write TODAY for the new 1916 Catalogue of “ Ranger’’ Bicycles 
Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will astonish you. Also, full 
particulars of our great new offer to deliver to you all a ory aid your choice of any of the 94 
kinds of "RANGER" Bicycles you may select, for UNE MUNTH’S FREE TRIAL. $ won- 


derful offer is ly genuine. 

with Coaster-Brakes, Inner Tubes, Electrie 
TIRES LAMPS, Buil -Up-Wheels Lighting Outfits, all the newest ideas in 
Bicycle equipment and Sundries, as well as the Repair Parts and Combination Offers for refitting 
your old Bicycle—all shown fully illustrated, at HALF USUAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is 
the largest ever issued by any Bicycle concern. Even if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or 
Repair Parts, Tires, etc., for your old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you 
should pay when you do buy. 


b 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
particular style suited to own needs. 

Rangers” and taking orders from their friends. Our great output, pe 


enable us to sell ‘“quality”’ Bicycles at prices below all competitors. 

















We want a Rider Agent in every neighborhood to ride 
and exhibit the new “RANGER.” You can select the 
Boysand young men in ed aoe of the country are riding 
fected methods and machinery 








WRITE TODAY. Donotdelay. A postal request at a cost of one cent will bring you the big 
Se be NOT BUY until you get it and our wonderful new 1916 offers and prices. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept.B-129, - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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RANKING THE DAIRY COWS 


By GUY S. ELLIS 


IRTUNATE, 
PF intcca, is the 
dairyman who 
knows the annual 
production of each 
cow in his herd in- 
cluding the relative 
position or rank 
which each holds 
as a profit maker 
for her owner. It 
makes little differ- 
ence how this 
record is obtained, 
whether the dairy- 
man has kept it 
himself and done 
his own testing one 
day each month or 
oftener or whether 
he is fortunate 
enough to be a 
member of a co- 
operative cow test- 
ing ass wiation and 
this organization 
has kept his 
records for him as 
well as his neighbors, the fact remains 
the cow owner is in possession of a valu- 
able fund of information if rightly used. 
For the fellow, however, who has never 
thought it necessary to keep records and 
to test the milk of the different cows 
regularly, perhaps the following data 
taken from the summaries of six such 
associations may prove satisfactorily that 
it is far more profitable than to guess at 
the production and the relative efficiency 
of the different cows as profit producers. 
Even tho the “guess at it’? dairyman 
should chance to pick out his best cow 
and his poorest cow, there is really no 
way of his knowing accurately that the 
best cow produced a profit equal to that 
of three or four of such caliber as the 
poorest one in the herd. An individual 
case which shows the extreme variation 
in production of cows in the same herd 
under the same conditions is that of one 
of the herds in the Janesville association 
in 1910 and 1911 as follows: 


producing 


Pounds 
Butterfat Total 
during test- cost of Total 
ing period feed rofit 
Lowest cow in herd 193 $38.61 17.75 
Highest cow in herd 437 42.76 84.55 





As an example where the production 
of the best cow and the poorest cow are 
not very far apart let us compare two| 
cows in such positions in another herd | 
of the same association as follows: 
$35.55 
35.02 


$36.21 
51.76 


Lowest cow in herd 244 
Highest cow in herd 313 


Just why the owner in the first instance 
should keep a cow which ate within $4.15 
worth as much feed as his best one and 
made $66.80 less profit is not a question | 
for the test association to solve. The 
association did its part when it showed the | 
relative difference in the producing power | 
and efficiency of the two cows and It was | 
up to the owner as to what to do with | 
the “tail-ender”’ and she is far above the 
production of the average cow, too. 

It is really surprising how many lessons | 
may be learned from a careful study of 
such figures. For instance in the second | 
herd either the best cow was not fed 
enough to allow her to produce as much 


as she was capable of producing or else | 





A Holstein that shows great milk- 


to hes, ses, ose 
nomi produc 
sister whi on 
means eventually 
that we will adopt 
the slogan ‘‘Not 
more cows but 
more profitable 
cows.” 

A a de er dat : 
w give gooc 
food for thought 
may be found in 
the following table 
giving the average 

roduction, cost of 

eed and profit 


per cow in each 
of the six asso- 
ciations in Iowa 


where the best 
cow and the poor- 
est cow were 

icked from each 
erd and averages 
made for each as- 
sociation. Aver- 
capacity ages of the lowest 
cow from each herd in each association: 





ee 


Butter- Cost of Profit 

Association fat Feed per cow 
Manchester ‘10-11 133 Ibs $31.97 $ 9.63 
Janesville 163 “ 29.38 17.94 
Pioneer — 31.29 23.93 
Manchester ‘11-12 133 Ibs. 35.77 7.30 
Wolf 124 “ 35.10 3.84 
Benson 167 36.90 16.71 


6 
Averages of the Highest Cow From Each Herd 
in Each Association. 


Manchester ‘10-11 260 lbs. $34.44 $45.77 
Janesville 2386 “ 32.59 50.28 
Pioneer 365 “ 44.05 69.46 
Manchester ‘11-12 261 “ 39.14 46.16 
Wolf 270 “ 41.95 46.76 
Benson 2386 “ 40.09 50.86 


The above figures show very plainly 
that it does not cost much more to feed 
a good cow than to feed a poor one tho 
the profit fairly increases by leaps and 
bounds as the production increases. There 
is often just as much difference in the 
economy of production of two cows as 
there is in their production itself making 
it doubly important that this point be 
watched very closely. 

AVOIDING CALF AILMENTS 

Nine-tenths of the common ailments 
among dairy calves may be prevented by 
a sensible course of management from 
the time the calves are removed from the 
cows until they are old enough to eat dry 
grain and hay. Some are so anxious to 
glean every cent of profit, that they cheat 
themselves and starve their calves by 
saving the cream and compelling the little 
calves to subsist on skimmilk when they 
are only a few days old. Some calves do 
not seem to be injured by it, providing it 
is fed fresh and warm from the separator, 
but the calves a week old have not suffi- 
cient strength of digestion to digest it 
properly, and it passes thru the alimentary 
canal in an undigested state, and the so- 
called white scours result. The calf, 
unable to digest the skimmilk, is simp! 
starving until it becomes worthless. Such 
a condition could have been avoided by 
feeding the calf whole milk for a few 
days longer, instead of robbing it of 
nature’s nourishment. 

Other dairy farmers find it too much 
trouble to warm the milk for calves and 
as a result their stomachs become chilled 
so that digestion is greatly impaired, if 
not ruined. Then the owner dopes the 


the peqnest cow was fed more than she| calf until the digestion is completely 


shou 
unbusinesslike to feed two cows just alike 
when one produces 70 pounds more 
butterfat than the other. 

The low producing cow of the herd 
is on the verge of giving up her place 


d have been, for of course it is very ruined. 


Others have no regular time for 
feeding and as a result the calves get 









extremely hungry and when they are fed | 


eat so greedily and eat so much that it 
upsets their digestion until they bloat 
and perhaps die as a result. Even tho 
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Cream Separator 


The Melotte— 
the wonderful imported 
Belgian Melotte Separator — the world’s 
grand prize winning cream separator, how 
offered on the first bona fide free trial, no-money- 
down offer ever made on any separator, and at 
the same price you would pay in Belgium, plus 
$1.75 for water freight. Write—write for the spe- 
cial offer we are making. No manufacturer of 
any cream separator, American or foreign, 
ever dared make such a startling offer before. 


Good News From Belgium! 


The wonderful Melotte Cream Separator fac- 
tory which is only four miles from Liege and 
which has not been injured in the war, is now 
again able to export to the United States. We 
do not know how many of these Belgian separa- 
tors we can get. Two shipments have arrived 
= at once for Booklet explaining our great 
onter. 

The Melotte which has won more than 180 in- 
ternational contests now comes in free. The 
duty is off—you save $15.25. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Without A Penny Down 


Your simple word that you would 
like to test this cream se tor in your 
own barn or dairy house brings it to you 
instantly. We neither ask nor want you 
tosenda penny. We givea free t no 
C.O.D., no lease nor mortgage. If, after 
30 days, you don’t want this wonderful 
separator, send it back at our expense, If 
you decide to keep the genuine Melotte, we 
will allow you to keep it on ex ly easy 


Monthly Payment 


These monthly payments are so 
small that you will hardly netice them. 
Melotte pays for itecif. “it does not cost pene 

elotte ys 4 
pa oes not cost zou Uy 


VALUABLE BOOK 
FREE “PROFITABLE 


DAIRYING”’ 


Send the coupon today and we will send 
you our great book “Profitable ,.==sesenseusd 
Dairying” written by two of 
the t known dairy sci- F 












entistsin the country. Also —_ 
our handsome Melotte #The Melotte 
Cosnen Sepacoter otakes a Separator 
an e sofsensa c 4 
free-duty offer. wane a ee Cateage, lil, 
The motette on me send me fre end 
eparator Drepaid your booklet, . 
19th Street and itable Dairyi end yosr 
a ed Melotte —e 
es. 2 erator. Also your q 
(eueee ae. 
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they survive they grow up weaklings and 
become easy prey to other serious ailments. 

Some think that any old wooden pail 
is good enough to feed the calf from. 
Such pails become breeding places for 
millions of germs and ptomaines, and the 
calves are literally poisoned and become 
victims of gastric fever or dysentery. 
Some think that sour milk is the calf 
needs and by the time the calf is a month 


old any old kind of milk that they may | 


have or get from the creamery vats is fed 
in any quantity. Then when digestion 
becomes impaired they crowd old cheese 
rinds, egg shells and charcoal down the 
calf’s throat. Such treatment may be in 
line with Darwin’s theory of the survival 
of the fittest, but it seldom results in 
developing a profitable dairy cow. 

Never compel the calf to nurse some 
gargety cow so that it gets its milk in a 
feverish and diseased condition. Always 
feed milk from its mother or some other 
fresh cow until it is, at least, two weeks 
old, then mix it with one-third skimmilk 
and gradually reduce the quantity of 
whole milk until the calf is a month or 
six weeks old. Never try to feed a calf 
cold milk until it is two months of age. 
Always warm the milk to about 98 
degrees Fahenheit and never scald it. If 
the milk is sterilized to destroy disease 

erms it should be doctored by the use of 

ax seed jelly or linseed oilmeal. It is 
always better to feed dry grain than to 
mix middlings and ground oats with the 
milk. Some good feeders pour a little 
oilmeal and middlings on top of the milk 
and the calf drinks it along with the milk 
more slowly than when the grain is mixed 
with the milk and settles in the bottom 
of the pail. 

As early as possible the calves should 
be encouraged to eat grains and clover 
hay. At first only a light ration should be 
fed and arebesiie the amount may be 
increased as they can handle more of the 
dry grain. A pound of grain is 
sufficient for a young calf and slowly the 
amount may be increased until at two or 
three months of age two pounds per day 
may safely be fed. Equal parts of corn- 
meal, wheat bran and ground oats and 
half a part oilmeal make a good grain 
mixture for the growing calf. When the 
calves are turned out to pasture, continue 
the grain ration until they are able to eat 
and digest sufficient grass to make good 
growth and maintain good flesh condition. 
Unless the pastures are unusually good 
the grain ration should be continued until 
the end of the season. It is the height of 
folly to attempt to grow and develop 
good heifers on scant rations of inferior 
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They live in cities, towns, vil- 
hamlets and remote farms. 
y are separated by broad rivers, 
mountains and arid deserts, 
The concerted action of this 
far-flung population is dependent 
= a common understanding. 
y by a quick, simple and 
unfailing means of intercommuni- 
cation could our people be in- 
stantly united in any cause. 
In its wonderful preparedness to 
inform its citizens of a national need, 
the United States stands alone and 
unequaled. Jt can command the 





feedstuffs. There is little danger of get- 
ting ealves too fat so long as_ proper} 
feedstuffs are used. In fact a little fat is 
not at all objectional. More harm comes 
from feeding an excess of concentrates 
nd not enough milk, grass and bulky 
feeds which promote digestion and furnish | 
by and muscle building nutrients in | 

t proportions to maintain the health 
f the animal.—W. M. K. 


BLOODY MILK 
One of our young cows which has 
‘ently given birth to her second calf 
giving bloody milk. Can you tell me 
hat to do for this?—A. P. M., Nebr. 
Blood often is found in the milk for a 
eek or longer after a heifer has her first 
if. It is due to rupture of small blood 
sels in the udder owing to excessive 
gestion with blood. Such animals 
tally prove big milkers, if the congestion 
ses off without an attack of garget. 
od is natural in the vaginal discharge 
week or ten days after calving. Milk 
three times a day, gently, and twice 
laily give two drams each of saltpeter 
| powdered poke root in the feed. 
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One Policy 
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ing our whole country, connecting 
every state and every community, 
to its last individual unit. 

The Bell is a disti 
Americans for Americans, and its 
like is not to befound in all the world. 

Through it, our entire popula- 
tion may be y organized 
for united action in any nat? 
movement, whether it be for 


peace, prosperity, philanthropy or 


armed protection. 
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tomers from everywhere. 
fn colors; illustrates from actual photographs my 


dsomest and most complete buggy 
ever published. More than just a catalog. 
Contains 200 pages. A complete encyclo- 
ia of buggy information. 
tains letters and pictures of pleased cus- 
Handsomely prin 
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Bohon’s crass” Buggies 


Reading this book is like a trip through the factory 


how these bu 
uct. 
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$30,000 Bond. 
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Your name on a post card 


Shows n iy 
Explains my fact ory-to-you selling P lan 


ells you 

egies are made from raw materia! to finished prod- 

obby styles created my own designer. 

which saves you $25 to $50. 

t X Sans ee and my 
this boo ore you any buggy. 

get it—-SEND TODAY. 


D. T. BOHON, 317 Main St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 
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AN INTEREST THAT BINDS’ 


By A. E. JUNKIN 


AST year a twelve year 
* old girl of Mercer coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, won 
the corn growing contest over 
Bixty boys in her locality 
She produced ninety-seven 
bushels of shelled corn from 
an acre, at a net profit of 
$55.18. She also engaged in 
the turkey business and 
cleared $114 on that venture 
from her flock of sixty-seven 
reared from a hatch of one hundred birds. 
Later this little girl was a feature of the 
Farmers’ Week” program and enter- 
tained a large audience by telling how she 
did it. In conclusion she said: ‘Anyone 
can do likewise if willing to work.’ 

It would be well for many other farm 
children, the farming industry, and the 
country in general if this state ment were 
literally true. That it is not, is by no 
means always due to unfavorable soil or 
climatic conditions, though these in many 
instances would modify or prevent success 
by either children or veteran farmers. 

In the case of children, unfavorable 
yarental conditions are often a greater 
hind ance than anything else. Little Miss 

‘ell has evidently been fortunate in select- 
= her parents. If all others would in 
some poll manner follow their example, it 
would go far toward solving the problem 
of keeping the young folks on the farms 
and giving us the supply of efficient farm- 
ers we sorely need. The country at large 
has become thoroly alive to the fact that 
the only practical remedy for this trouble 
lies in getting farm children so interested 
in farm life and work that they will have 
no desire to further swell the over- crowded 
cities, 

All kinds of organizations, federal, state, 
and county, are busy supplying the ini- 
tiative in a very practical way and they 
should have the he: arty coope ration of all 
farm parents, This is vitally necessary if 
an incre 
to lie idle, or fall into the hands of tenants. 

In the writer's vicinity, one of the finest 
farming districts of Pennsylvania, a score 
or more of years ago, half a dozen neigh- 
boring farmers’ sons or daughters at a 
time could be had by the farmer needing 
extra help. Today it 1s well nigh impossible 
to secure farm he Ip of any kind at any 
price. Many farms are bereft of the young 
people necessary to carry on the home 
work in house or field, or if not they are 


being trained for callings that will even- 
tually remove them permanently. And 
conditions are much the same all over | 


the country in spite of the fact that all 
tr ae 3 and prof ssions are over-crowded 
and bread lines and soup houses flourish- 
ing ‘wh ile the farmers beg—often in vain— 
for help to save their cropa. 

Our government experts and investiga- 
tors are telling us that this state of affairs 
is due to discontent and discouragement 
bred by unattractive and unlivable farm 
homes. Yet in this locality and in many 
others that are practically without young 
farmers, the average farm home is con- 
stantly growing more attractive by reason 


of modernimprovements and facilities and | 
d con- | 


many rivalcity homesin comfort an 


+ enience. Farm work, formenat least, grows | 


lighter every year because of new and con- 
stantly improving farm machinery In fact, 
farm conditionsin general are vastly super- 
ior to those of much less than twenty-five 
years ago. 


We are 


convinced both by observation 
nd experience that this long continued 
exodus of young people to the cities is 
large ly if not wholly due to lack of some sort 
of a personal money income and the inde- 
yendence it brings. It is simply a demand 
Pr what early becomes a necessity to the 


average energetic self-respecting boy or 








asing number of our farms are not | 








girl of the present day. Our 
grandparents were brought 
up in the age when children 
were supposed to be seen 
only andl to be utterly in- 
capable of handling money 
before they became of age. 
Many of our parents seem to 
have inherited something of 
this idea. But whether they 
are wise or otherwise our 
young folks of today, in ac- 
cord with modern progress, have entirel 

discarded it. They demand a pocket-boo 

of their own and refuse to account to their 
parents for every penny they require or 
wish to spend. 

The fact that all apparent needs ex- 
pressed or unexpressed are fully supplied 
never atones for the absence of an individ- 
ual fund, however small; nor does the 
explanation or even the knowledge that 
it cannot be afforded satisfy. The child 
soon decides that if farming is so poor a 
business, he will make hia living some other 
way and he usually does. The result is 
plainly evident in our present dearth of 
farmers, 

Now we know it usually seems and often 
is impossible for the farmer to afford his 
children a stated allowance. Anyhow, 
we do not think that the best way; it too 
often fosters a spirit of dependence and a 
disinclination to work. Nor do we, as a 
rule, believe in paying children wages for 
their services. fe is much wiser as well as 
easier to pursue the course suggested by 
the different organizations for farm better- 
ment. Give them an incentive, something 
that will by reason of their care and indus- 
try grow into money of their very own and 
they will usually accept advice as to invest- 
ing or spending it and be willing also to 
do any other work required of them with- 
out pay or bribing. 

It takes so little to encourage and 
enthuse children and bring out their best 
endeavors. Naturally and properly, how- 
ever, they are just duplicates of their 
elders in this respect; willingness to work 
is permanently evident only when prac- 
tically stimulated. But when given some- 
thing tangible to work for the average 


child will acquire an abiding love for farm | 


life that he seldom gets any other way. 

Also, it is undeniable that boys in city 
or country who are permitted to hustle 
and earn money of their own quickly de- 
velop business ability and self reliance that 
will help them to success in whatever 
walk of life they may eventually choose. 
Such boysse poral tinto trouble asdo idle 
children of either rich or poor parents. 

We know a ewe ‘Ive year old city lad who 
outside of school hours, by clerking in a 
grocery, running errands and “caddying” 
for ane ‘arby club, earns more than enough 
to clothe himself and already is a practical 
little business man. 

Naturally the country boy with knowl- 
edge of such opportunities in cities and 
towns and with no means of earning a 
little money of his own, quickly sprouts a 
crop of discontent which the most attrac- 
tive home will not neutralize and about the 
tine he becomes a necessity on his father’s 
farm he strikes out for better paying em- 
ployment. He does not always find it but 
he seldom returns to the farm. 

Something must be done to hold to the 
farms those children who are by nature 
and inclination fitted for the life, and the 
means are largely in the hands of the 
parents. The gift to a child of a calf, pig, 
colt, some chickens or other fowls, or a bit 
of land to till as his own is a small thing 
to the average farmer but if the practice 
were generally followed it would mean 
great things for the future of the most 
important industry on earth. Let us apply 
the corrective as speedily as possible. 
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in Suspenders 


Three million wise men have found 
a suspender which is comfortable— 
which leaves their shoulders free for 
work or rest or play yet helpsclothes 
fit and gives long, honest service 


You know the name: 


Shirle 
President 
Suspenders 50 


For eighteen yon a entien 
wide advertising has 
lenged you ay Tea of men 
who know what comfort means. Join 
it now—you risk nothing, for every 
pair is guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or your moncy —and 
you're the ju 
Remember: Shirley President means 
Suspender Comfort—Guaranteed. 
President Suspender Co. 
Shirley, Mass. 

















TRACTOR EXPERTS. 
Make big 


Thousands of men 
wanted who know how 
to repair and operate 
autos, gasoline engines 
and tractors. 

You can become an 
expert in a few weeks without loss of 
time — without leaving home. We take the 
knowledge to you at small cost. You can make 
this cost in profits by oeiing our accessories 
while learning. This is 
BIGGEST AND BEST 7s EVER OFFERED 


Our faculty is headed by one of the most practical 
experts in the country. ou can get an 
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A TYPEWRITER FOR THE FARMER 

A great percentage of the hand writing 
of farmers (and many business men, for 
that matter) is practically illegible. There 
is no particular disgrace about this; it 
cannot be even justly condemned as a 


fault; it is merely a result of natural cir- | 


cumstances that are difficult to avoid. 
The nature of the active farmer’s work is 
such that it sprains his hands and fingers 
somewhat; they become stiff, or at least, 
are accustomed to handling much larger 
and heavier articles than an ordinary pen 
or pencil. 

This, coupled with the fact that many 
farmers are so very busy that they never 
get the time, or think they never do, to 
write, causes a man to write a very scrawly 
hand, and we know of farmer after farmer 
who has to get his wife to write all his let- 
ters. 

All these conditions tend to make one 
forget how to spell words correctly. The 
writer personally knows a score of farmers 
who were excellent spellers at one time, and 
wrote a good, clear hand, but who now 
write such a scrawl, and misspell so many 
words, that attempting to ead their letters 
is like trying to solve a Chinese puzzle. 

Do you know what happens to letters 
like those mentioned above? They often 
are thrown into the waste basket as hope- 
less. Even where they are deciphered, 
they leave an unfavorable {impression of 
the writer on the reader’s mind. 

temember this: a letter to a stranger 
is a form of introduction, and it is but 
human nature for the receiver to accept 
the appearance and general construction of 
that letter as an index to the intelligence 
and ability of the writer. 

When a man receives a_ typewritten 
letter, his first impression is that a man of 
intelligence and business ability wrote 
that letter. The clean, plainly written 
pages are easily read. Even if the spellin 
is not the best, it is more easily deci on 
than a scrawl. Besides, the spelling is 
sure to be better, as one will notice mis- 
takes more quickly than with handwriting 
and so try to improve in that respect. 

Thus it is that the typewritten letter 
receives consideration, in preference to 
the one written by hand. The man who 
writes the typewritten letter can even 
drive a better deal than the one who 
writes by hand, as he makes all his state- 
ments or arguments clear, and there is 
little chance of misunderstanding on the 
part of anyone. The typewritten letter 
also insures promptness in receiving a 
reply, which often means much to the 
farmer, especially where he is handling 
ponies stock or poultry, as he can, by 

‘ing prompt in answering all inquiries, 
submit prices and terms to prospective 
customers quicker and with more of a busi- 
ness appearance than his competitors who 
answer tediously by handwriting. This 
often results in the owner of the typewriter 
receiving orders for stock and eggs that he 
otherwise would not receive. 

After a little practice in the use of a type- 
writer, it is a faster means of writing than 
by hand. Some will not believe this till 
they try it, but it is nevertheless true. 
Thisisa decided advantage, since the farmer 
often would write letters that he other- 
wise does not, if he had a typewriter, as it 
is a discouraging task for him to begin a 
long letter sometime when his hands are 
tired and cramped from the effects of the 
day’s hard labor. 

Another place the typewriter comes in 
mighty handy, is in drawing up contracts, 
mortgages, petitions, etc. One usually has 
to take such work to a lawyer or officer, 
and there almost invariably is a good, stiff 
charge tacked on for doing it. This can 
be saved by the typewriter. With a car- 
bon sheet, one can make two copies of 
contracts at a single operation of the 
machine, thus furnishing one for each of 
the contracting parties.—M. C. 
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that’s what your 
buggy or gasoline 
engine represents 
when bought of us 
—greater value for 
your money than you expected! 


Economy American 
Gasoline Beauty 
Engines Buggies 



















Best for your needs be- In up to date design, 
cause of their surplus power beauty of finish and easy 
and all around reliability. riding qualities they lead the 






Tested and rated by aniver- field, Order an American 
sity experts. Shipped from Beauty Buggy this season at 








@ warehouse near you. Low our low prices and save money. 
ices on our entire line, Write Shipped from a warehouse near 

or Economy Gasoline Engine ou. Write for our free Buggy 
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Big, full gauge wires—full 
wrethe--ielt tundeh eal 
woven witha mechanicall 
hinged joint. Superior quality a 
vanizing—proof against hot sun, 
sleet and snow. 

American Steel Fence Posts, cheaper than 


wood and more durable. Last a lifetime. 
. Hold fence secure against all conditions. 


t F — for — - 7 to 
Sen Tee Fete cr abocld havelt, 
Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Chicago New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Denver 
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Successful Farming stands squarely back of every advertisement it carries. 
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Some Reasons for X-Ray 
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Lid can be raised from egg chamber. 


os X-Ray Marvelous Duplex Heat- 
ing System consisting of four sets 
‘of tubes or heat conveyors 
~~ leading directly from source 
of heat supply to each of 

\ the four corners of the 

, hatching chamber— no 

\ cold corners—no cold 


\ 


Rosewood enameled steel covering over 
California redwood. Lid and body 
thoroughly insulated. California ‘ 
redwood interior. - - | 






Two-paneled hinged glass ta 
top. Eggs, thermometer, 4~ 
chicks always visible. ~/ 
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X-Ray vapor genera- j 


tor mixes the heat aindbaten 1 
with proper amount — nl ' Thermostat automat- 
of moisture. j Ps pi ically shuts off the 

DOF SERS * flame or turns it on 


ae > as needed. 


; X-Ray weighs from 
one-fourth to one- 
half less than any 
other machine of same 


’ egg capacity. 
| #. Ss / _ Self-regulating trip shuts 
>. . - off or lets on flame as needed 


— never forgets — saves oil. 


Thermometer on 
top of eggs— always 
in sight. 


X-Ray perfectly level 

egg tray — no sag — 
every inch available for 
eggs. Makes turning of 
eggs the play of a minute. 
Metal heating jacket around chim- 


ney takes in fresh air, heats it and 
discharges it into egg chamber, 


Central Heating System gives 


direct heat, the use of all the oil. | 


OULTRY RAISERS! Note every } QUALLY important with the X- 
one of these great X-Ray features. ae Ray’s central heating plant is the 
The X-Ray is the original incubator Big Tank X-Ray’s wonderful Duplex Heater. 


with heating plant in the center, under- : It distributes a gentle heat—the right 
neath, where it should be. No other Underneath kind of heat—with positive certainty and 


incubator is so scientifically built to | One Gallon —— — * oy A xem Ls 
produce perfect hatches. of Oil, One . » pfei.s 


fectly level egg tray. Zhis zs the secret of 












Reports from the many thousands of Filling to pertect hatches. Imitators dare not use it. 
X-Ray users in all parts of the United Hatch We have it absolutely protected by U. S. 
States positively prove this. Sie ae ..! Government patents. Get the facts. 


Send for Our New Book, No.53 


The Finest We Have Published 






The coupon below brings it. Get all the facts, illustra- able a level egg tray—how the mildly, moist heat, the true 

tionsand full descriptions of the X-Ray’s exclusive points. hatching heat of the mother hen, is produced—and with 

It shows how each of the X-Ray’s features actually work it you see how the central heating principle is correctly 

— WwW the ) x - uy Da plex Heater insures even moisture plied in the X-Ray, saving work, worry and oil. 
nd for the firs »in incubator history makes practic- Only one filling of oil to the hatch. 





And Get Our Low Prices—Express Prepaid 


Purchasers of the X-Ray do not have to wait for weeks whilea f. 

slow freight brings their machines. We now ship dy express al our own ex- 

pense to practically all points in tne United States. No additional charge. vg The 
Fill Out Coupon and Write Today for FREE Book No. 53 e X.- 


Your name and address on the coupon or on a postal brings 4 
our new X-Ray Incubator book right back to you. Get the ° Incubator 
Company 


book and see how much better the X-Ray is tn every way 

than any ordinary kind. All old troubles overcome in ° - 

X-Ray construction. Fifteen big, special features Des Moines, lowa 
putit‘n a class by itself, The illustrations and , * . 
descriptions show that. Letters from users ?. - You may send me your 
everywhere prove it. Now, while you are big, FREE X-Ray Incuba- 
thinking of it—write for the book. ® torand Brooder Book No.53 
Be sure to ask for No. 53 Address ra 


— =) 
* X-Ray Brooder 


also has X-Ray 
Central Heating Plant 










Name 


g Street or Route No. 


X-Ray Incubator Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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ONE WOMAN’S POULTRY FARM 


How a Waitress Built a Profitable Business 


By ANNA GALLIHER 





LITTLE over seven years 
ago, a young woman, tired 
of working in the city 
without a definite aim, went out 
on the prairies west of Chicago, 
and established a chicken farm. 
There was not a house in sight 





ready for cooking. She visited 
the homes of some of the well 
known citizens of the north side 
and at each she left a broiler 
At every place she left the same 
message: ‘This is the standard 





I mean to maintain.” She has 





just the grass grown fields, wind 

swept, and lonely, on every hand. Today she 
has one of the show places of the country near 
Chicago—a show place not only because of its 
neat and attractive appearance, but because it 
tells astory of courage, Saiieees tact and accom- 
plishment. Her patrons, the cream of Chicago’s 
citizenship, motor out regularly to visit her 
and to bring their friends along, to be guided 
thru the rows of poultry houses and yards. 

She is Miss Anna Sharpley, and for nearly 
four years preceding her venture in chicken 
farming, she did duty as a waitress in the tea- 
room of one of the big State street stores. 
During those years she had been saving every 
penny that could be saved with a view towards 
establishing herself in a business where her 
labors would count for something. When her 
bank account began to take on proportions of 
a few hundred dollars, she went to her employer, Miss Agnes 
Gleason, for advice. 

“Miss Gleason,” she said, “I want to accomplish something. 
I have saved four hundred and fifty dollars, and I want to invest 
it in a business of my own. I’ve been studying scientific chicken 
farming for the few months and I want to know whether 
you think I id make a chicken farm go.” 

‘Miss Sharpley,” she replied, “if you prove as good a farmer 
as you have a waitress, there is no doubt about it. When you 
go into chicken farming, come to me and I will buy every egg 
you have to sell at the beginning and every dressed chicken, 
ikewise.’ 

Anna Sharpley had gone for advice and found her first. mar- 
ket, and a big market at that. 

With this bit of encouragement, she went searching for a loca- 
tion. She bought just one acre about eleven miles from Chicago. 
Then she bought a ag house, had it placed in proper 
position and went to live on the prairie with eighteen chickens 
for company. The portable house was really intended for a hen 
house, but Miss § ley had to have a house to live in until 
she could afford to build a more suitable dwelling. So she put 
the hens in a piano box and took the hen house for her own resi- 
dence. For several months she lived alone with her hens. Then 
one day she happened to meet an old friend, the daughter of a 
Presbyterian clergyman she had known in her girlhood days. 
Miss Sharpley is also a clergyman’s daughter. 

“The doctors have ordered me to get out of the city,” said 
her friend. “They say I must get out into the country, but I 
really don’t know where to go.” 





“Come out and live with me,” said Miss Sharpley. “I cer- 
tainly need company.” 
“T’'ll do it,” said her friend. 
They 


And the hen house thereafter had another occupant. 
‘laimed the hens’ abode for their own until snethas portable 
house was ready for them. Then they moved in and went to 
work in earnest. 

Kept Utility Birds 

The flock of eighteen chickens increased slowly, but by inquir- 
ing of dealers, a few good birds could be picked up from time to 
ime at reasonable prices, and Miss Sharpley cared nothing for 
fancy poultry. She had no intention of patronizing poultry 
shows. Utility was, and still is, her watchword. The first 
‘eason she kept two incubators going, but was unable to hatch 
nough chicks to supply the demand for broilers. Two more 
ncubators were installed. She attended to the hatching of the 
hicks and also the feeding and general care of all the poultry 
t the start. She enjoyed the work, giving careful attention 

» the smallest details. 

During the second year a bungalow was built, and also a 
hicken house with a long runway, the latter being, the first of 
ts kind on the premises and a veritable “nest egg” to the twenty 

ld poultry houses now in use. 

lhe largest of the two portable houses was moved to a corner 

the little farm for the use of a man and his family. The busi- 

s8 was growing and help was needed. Another man was hired 
few months later. At the present time Miss Sharpley employs 
wo women and four men and everyone is busy, including her- 
elf, who is bookkeeper and general manager. 


At the beginning she hit upon a novel plan for introducing 
her broilers. She aimed for the highest and best trade and one 
day she set out with a basketful of chickens, nicely cleaned and 








kept her word, and needless to 
add, her trade. The fat well cleaned chickens 
were the best kind of advance agents. They 
brought orders. The friends of her first cus- 
tomers entered her list of purchasers. Now she 
keeps more than five hendred families supplied 
with poultry and fresh eggs, besides several 
large institutions, and also furnishes one of the 
big railroad companies with several hundred 
dressed chickens each week for their diners. 
Her specialty is dressed broilers. But she 
handles other poultry and fresh laid eggs. The 
latter she always guarantees to be strictly 
fresh. She keeps about four hundred laying 
hens to furnish these eggs. For sometime past 
she has been buying large numbers of newly 
hatched chicks to furnish broilers. These baby 
chicks come from a large hatchery not far from 
een ; ange and are shipped by express. With her 
rapidly increasing trade, Miss Sharpley has found it impossible 
to hatch enough chicks for broilers, to say nothing of keeping 
her faying, hens replenished. To be sure of a constant supply, 
she buys live poultry from the farmers within a radius of sixty 
miles of her home. She buys no old scrubs, but is willing to pay 
a little above market prices for young well fattened poultry of 
nearly all kinds except orns, Ham and other similar 
breeds. Nearly all of the chickens raised by Mise Sharpley, as 
well as those furnished by farmers, come in the general p’ 
class; such as Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Rocks, Rhode Island 


Reds and so forth. 
e of poultry and selects the choicest pullets 





She is a good ju 
from among those brought in from the farms to keep up her 
flock of layers. These are never kept over two years and some- 
times less. 

The poultry houses are equipped with every modern device 
known, for the care of poultry that will save time and labor. 
There are we ae ee feed houses, hospitals for sick fowls, 
artificial duck ponds, pigeon lofts and so forth. It should have 
been stated that Miss Sharpley raises ducks and squabs for 
market. Pigeons require very little care and she has found the 
raising of several thousand squabs each year to be quite a 
profitable side-line. 

Some time she added a series of e bins in the upper 
art of a feed house. Each bin, built with a s ly inclined 
oor, contains a different kind of feed. From the bin the feed 

slips into a chute which carries it to the lower floor where a large 
feed cooker has been installed. The feeding of all this feathered 
family is po small task. Miss Sharpley and one woman helper 
look after the baby chicks while two of the hired men attend 
the older fowls. 

These same men store the different feeds, which are purchased 
by the carload, in the proper bins; see that the houses are kept 
clean and sanitary; take eare of manure which must be put-in 
barrels and either stored out of the way, or sold. When sold it 
usually brings one dollar per barrel. These men also attend to 

killing and dressing of poultry. 

One of the other men is kept busy packing and billing the 
various products, ready for delivery. The fourth man is em- 
— as chaffeur and general handy man around the premises. 

Jelivery wagons have been replaced by automobiles. A great 
many of the customers come to the farm regularly for their 
poultry. A large automobile owned by Miss Sharpley makes 
several trips each day to Chicago packed with chickens, dressed 
and put up in neat packages; also, squabs, ducks and eggs. 

Some of the customers prefer to have their packages sent by 
parcel post, but not many as yet. Every package bears the 
name of the little farm which is ““Heatherwood.” 

It should be stated here that the original one acre has grown 
to ten and is fully occupied. The little meadow, thru which 
flows a noisy little brook, is dotted w'th shade trees and makes 
an ideal pasture for ducks. 

The beautiful little shrub, known as English Heather, grows 
in every convenient nook, where it has been planted by Miss 
Sharpley in memory of Old England, which ie claims as her 
birthplace. 

Anna § ley came to America about fifteen years ago, 
contrary to her father’s wishes, to seek her fortune among 
strangers. The worthy Mr. Sharpley threatened to disinherit 
his daughter in case ae disobeyed him in the matter. Anna 
was then twenty-five years of age, not (Continued on Page 111 
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AVOID CHILLING CHICKS 


By L. H. 
BADLY 
chilled baby 
chick is the 
same as a dead 
baby chick, as a 


usual thing. Thou- 
sands of chicks are 
chilled to death 
every year, and 
many times their 
caretakers do not 
even know they are 
chilled. If we have 
been rearing chicks 
without hens a year or two we learn to tell 
when they are cold, or rather when they 
will be cold if exposed. It is not hard to 
tell when they are cold if we are watching 
them all the time, but they will be active 
and seemingly warm enough and we leave 
them to their work and play, while we 
attend to our duties elsewhere, and in the 
course of an hour perhaps come back and 
find them huddled together, piled up in 
heaps, inactive, and chilled. As long as 
they are busy running around they will 
stand a lot of cold, but as soon as they feel 
chilly their nature is to bunch up to keep 
warm, and the inaction soon lets them chi 

thru. 

It is cruelty to keep chicks without a 
mother in a place where they cannot run 
into a warmed place to rest and enjoy the 
needed heat whenever they want to do so. 
If you will watch an old hen a3 she cares 
for the chicks during the first three or four 
days, you will see that she spends a good 
portion of her time hovering them even 
when the weather is considered mild. 
Turn a flock of chicks loose in a pen with 
no heat and let them depend on gathering 








in a coop to keep warm and you stand a 
good chance of chilling them in any kind 
of weather early in the season. 
Do Not Over-Heat 
I found that too much heat from beneath 
weakened the chicks so they could not 
stand cold. When hatching my chicks I 
have kept them in a box which I placed 
on top of theincubator. They wouldenier 
this the first night or two, but then they 
would be restless, and did not seem to like 
the bottom heat. I would raise the box 
so they would get but a mild heat, but it 
did not seem to please them, and I would 
notice that they would not be able to 
stand the cold anywhere near as well as 
chicks that had been with hens or had been 
put outside in the brooder at once without 
any bottom heat from the start. Several 
times I have noticed this, and have noted 
the effect carefully in a flock or two, and 
m convinced they do not gain strength 
yuld, and that they chill much 
han those reared where the 
s them from above, and 
as Warm or cool 











as the y sh 
more easily t 
warmth reach« 
where they can keep just 


as they please. | 
Regulating the heat to suit themselves | 
I believe is the proper method of brooding 
chicks artificially. Brooder stoves in 
brooder houses are bound to be the best | 


He re there is no reason for any chilling, 


al d most popular me thod of rearing chicks. | 
id there is little chance to overheat them 


With ae nty of fresh air, open 


either. 

range for them when they want it, and a | 
warm fire to come in to at pleasure, the 
life of the chicks is a pleasant one ’ and 


re than apt to be 


the results mo profitable 
for the one who provides these conditions | 
With a good sized brooder stove, a nice 
warm brooder house, and incubator 
capacity to hatch enough chicks to fill 


the brooder house at once, keeping up the 
supply of pullets and making the broilers 
pay the cost of raising them would be a 
simple matter, 

It is not alone with incubator chicks that 
apt to cause trouble. If 


chilling is too 


|have thoroughly ae ey the 





re put with a hen early in 


many chicks ar 


COBB 


the season the re- 
sults are just as 
bad. In thi 

they are apt to all 
be chilled, for they 
will crowd eac 
other outside in 
turn. One year I 
hatched three hun- 
dred and twenty 
chicks, about half 
of them under hens 
and the remainder 
in incubators. I 
gave them all to hens, something like 
twenty-five to thirty to each, and made 








warm quarters for them. The coop was a 
long narrow affair, with glass in front, and | 
slatted divisions 80 the chicks could go 
where they pleased, the hens only being 
kept to their own division. The chicks | 
soon learned to remain with any hen of the | 
lot. This coop was and warm and | 
+ ey heen to give them exercise, but | 
oy ecame restless, and I let them out- | 
side. 

For several days it was all right, for | 
the sun shone brightly, and the tempera- | 
ture was fairl high, but one day there was 
a chilly win boeing. tho the sun was 
bright. I watched the chicks closely, and 
they seemed all right, but an hour later 
when I went out nearly all of the whole 
lot had gathered under and around two or 
three of the hens that had settled down to 
hover their flocks. Nearly the whole of 
the lot were chilled badly, and started to 
die in a few days. The other hens had 
two or three chicks with them and were 





rac goons scratching as busy as could 
be. eir chicks were warm because they 
were exercising. I learned from this to 
have each hen separated with her flock 
80 she will keep them with her, and to give 
only as many chicks as she can keep com- 
fortable. 


TURKEY RAISING 

It is a well known fact that the average 
housewife objects to turkey raising, al- 
though, more money can made in 
raising them than in raising any other 
kind of poultry. People have fussed so 
much about the great care that turkeys 
require, that they have sort of hypnotized 
themselves into the erroneous idea that 
the turkey requires supernatural care. 
Some very successful poultry raisers, who 
ues- 
tion, say that a small flock of turkeys 
should not give as much trouble as a 
large flock of chickens, and, as the average 
chicken will not bring more than a dollar 
and a fat turkey will usually bring some- 
thing like five dollars, one can easily 
figure how much more profitable turkey 
raising is than chicken raising. After 
the poult is six weeks old, it forages for 
itself until three weeks before marketing, 
so they cost no more than chickens to 
raise up to the killing, and bring about 
four times as much. 


Late fall or early winter is the best 
time to buy turkeys for breeding, because 
the birds will be under your management 
for the winter and the food and care 
they receive during the few months pre- 
ceding the laying season has a great deal 
to do with the fertility of the eggs and 
the strength of the poults to be hatched. 
It is also well to allow the birds lenty of 
time to become accustomed to their new 
quarters before mating season. If you 
wish to raise asmall quantity, start with 
one male and two females. Great care 


insulation). 
nal.” 
rolled copper distributes and equalizes warmth. 
Best double-wafer regulator. 





March, 1916 


One farm woman 
writes her flock 
of hens paid the 
mortgage. She 

made this big 
profit simply by 
scientific feeding. 


Red Comb Poultry 
Feeds, the scien- 
tific feeds, cost less 
tha'n to buy the 
materials and mix 
them yourself. 
Ground of choice 
whole grains. Con- 
éains least grit—per- 
centage guaranteed 
on cach bag—no grit 
v preferred. Write 

r our free book, 
**Feeding Poultry 
for Profit.’ 


EDWARDS & LOOMIS CO. 
344-) Wi. Elizabeth St. 






of th 


Mfrs. Famous Line 
of Red Hora ceeds 


Our big, illus- 
trated, 1916Year- 
a in 
Foul Wap fet ete 
Telis how to Taleo chicks, 
mak larger 


Cyphere-Buik Incubators 


Low Prices 
ality unequ: ids pow ig hatches and 
at —s—~ - you; backed by 20 v3 ae leadership. 
We want you to havea ct dey Ly great Guide 
for Poultry Raisers. Writef today—free. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., Dept. 5 “porra,a 
New York Crrcago 


Kansas 


‘=< Thon watch results. There's no better 
grit—no better egg maker—no better 
health food tor all poultry than 


PEARL GRIT 


Tt makes shells, makes eggs, makes feathers 

It serves a double purpose. Send for prices 

and our new valuable poultry bookies. 
THE OHIO MARBLE ©O., 

O56, Cleveiand St, Piqua, Ohice 





Buy the Gem and be sure. 2 years highest 
success. Capacity 50 to 270 eggs. Gem chick? 
always lively and thrive because our unique system of ventila 
tion conserves natural egg moisture. Walls six-ply (4 layers of 


Built of Cypress, the “‘wood-eter- 


Gem hot-water heating system of cold- 





Removable chick 
Many more features in big, free catalog. 


trays. 
Get our special offer, also “‘How to Buy an 
ose bere. and save money. Write today. 


GEM MFG. CO., HOWE 











should be taken in the selecting, and | 5 


my advice would be, to procure them from | 
a professional breeder rather than an 
pt ary farmer, because there is less 
danger of their being related, and usually | 





HOA 
GUARANTEED 











A wonderful mon ta bargaic 
price. Big hobohes of Pieaithy chicks 


60 DAYS TRIAL 
¥ Gus our remarkable Mgner- Back Propost 
thon. We take the risk. Warre Topay Free 


IOWA INCUBATOR ‘CO, Dept. A, Des Moines, lows 





CHICK 


TIFFIN POULTRY FARMS & HATCHERY, Dept. SF, Tiffia,O 


Day Old. Ten Varieties. Pure 
Blood. Prices reasonable. Ship 
everywhere. Catalogue FREE 
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the vitality of the farmer’s stock is much 
lower than that of the professional breeder’s 
stock. 

After you have made your selection and 
received your birds, keep them confined 
in a shed for a week with fresh water 
and plenty of sharp grit; also throw in 
a bountiful supply of vegetables. These 
rations give them a strong, healthy start, 
and the strength of the future stock de- 
pends absolutely upon the constitutional 
vigor of the parents, 

After the first week of feeding, the 
rations for the remainder of the winter 
or until April Ist, should be of chopped 
clover or alfalfa, corn, barley, oats, and 
dried beef scraps. As the spring advances, 
the amount of corn should be decreased, 
wheat being used instead. The beef 
scraps should be omitted entirely after 
the middle of March. Corn should be 
given sparingly during the laying period, 
as it lacks the elements which eggs for 
hatching should possess, but three weeks 
previous to the marketing, corn mash 
should be given heavily and milk to drink 
instead of water. 

The turkey shed is a matter of impor- 
tance, inasmuch as the size of the bird 
necessitates a large shelter, with free 
current of air; turkeys cannot stand a 
close house to sleep in. Large, strong 
perches about six or seven inches in cir- 
cumference should be placed far enough 
away from the sides of the shed to prevent 
their tails from rubbing against the walls. 

With a little extra care given them 
during their chickhood, there are few 
industries more lucrative than turkey 
raising, besides, an extra bird or two durin 
the holiday season adds much to the sod 
cheer and comfort of the home place.— 
A. N. 


ONE WOMAN’S POULTRY FARM 
Continued from page 109 
a mere child, as one might suppose by her 
father’sthreat. Tomakealongstory short, 
Anna Sharpley came to America and was 
later disinherited by the Reverend Mr. 
Sharpley. Soit will bereadily seen that this 
energetic young lady got no financial aid 
from home. She borrowed very little. A 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


few hundreds were borrowed at the start 
to help out her own small capital, which 
would not pay for all the necessary equip- 
ment. Today she owes not a dollar. She is 
sole owner of this poultry plant, which she 
values at seventy-five thousand dollars. 
She is greatly annoyed, at times by persons 
who are anxious to become business part- 
ners; and by promoters or others who have 
investment propositions to introduce. 

One of the Get-Rich-Quick-Walling- 
ford t of gentleman approached Miss 
Sharpley recently with some sort of an 
investment scheme. He waxed eloquent 
over the wonderful opportunity which he 
was offering her, to put ten thousand dol- 
lars into py me ide enterprise along with 
nine others, including himself. 

Miss Anna Sharpley, who stands five 
feet high and weighs two hundred and 
forty pounds, listened more or less atten- 
tively, until he had finished his recital, 
then said, in a way that was more con- 
vincing than encouraging; “Mr. Blank, 
I own a one-hundred percent interest in 
this poultry business. If your time is as 
valuable as mine, I would not advise you 
to waste any more of it here.” 

The above is a true story. A great many 
of the less important details have been 
omitted, but enough have been given to 
show how this suburban poultry plant is 
operated, 

Reader friends, please do not annoy 
Miss Sharpley with inquiries. Her time 
is fully occupied. The writer will answer 
quiries provided stamped envelope is 
enclosed. 


ATTRACTIVENESS OF POULTRY 
™ sae ARDS 

e yarding ents for try 
are not given pose attention poser id 
majority of farms, most of the yards being 
iialy instead of attractive. With a 
little thought the yarding arrangements 
can be — such as to lend attractiveness 
to the farm, Fences composed of boards 
and laths eannot be made attractive 
without a great deal of paint and care. 
Usually the lath fence is whitewashed 
and soon becomes dirty. Whitewash soon 
loses its color under the influence of the 








rains and the driving dust sticks to it. 
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The lath fence can be made attractive but 
I have never seen one that had stood some 
months that was not in bad condition in 
more ways than one. The board fence is 
almost out of the question for it must be 
surmounted by laths or wire to be much of 
a barrier and they become unsightly even 
quicker than the lath. 

The best material to use for the enclos- 
ure of poultry is what is known as poultry 
netting, in other words woven wire. I 
have many rods of this on my place. Such 
fencing will last indefinitely, and has the 
advantage of not being easily seen. The 
posts can always be neat and attractive, 
and can be e more so by painting pea 
or sea green. 

The size of the poultry yard should be 
according to the size of the flock, but double 
the amount of ground usually devoted to 
the fowls should be included in it. I 
can hardly understand why so many farm 
poultry yards are so small. It is certainly 
not for lack of land and it is not on account 
of the cost of fencing material. The size 
is doubtless due to the impression that a 
small poultry yard is quite as good as any 
other kind. it the fowls are to do their 
best in growth and in the production of 
eggs mek remain m a healthy condition, 
they must be allowed plenty of range. 
The more range they can have the better 
for it will give them plenty of exercise an 
a larger variety of green food, both of 
which are essential for best results. 

The proportionate cost of fencing de- 
creases with the increase in the size of the 
yard. A yard of the size of a square rod 
requires four rods of fencing to enclose it, 
while a yard containing sixteen square 
rods in the form of a square requires but 
sixteen rods of fencing at the rate of one 
rod of fencing to a square rod of ground. 
If the area is 64 square rods the fencing re- 
quired is but 32 rods, or one-half rod of 
fencing per square rod of area.—O. F. 
Taylor. 

You may answer aay advertisement in 
Successful Farming that you become inter- 
ested in and feel perfectly sure of honest 
treatment. Successful Farming guaran- 
tees the honesty of any advertisement it 
carries. 





Tells Why Chicks Die 











take your baby chicks any hour. 


I have spent my life in the study of t 
you about the exhaustive experiments I have 
Write for my book 


should have this book, You 


Send the Coupo 





AM the poultry expert. My knowledge means dollars to you. 
information that will enable you to save every chick. The great plague ‘*White Diarrhoea,”*may over- 
It may steal the whole hatch in a single night. My free 


book tells you how to save every chick. Write for big book today. It's free. Coupon is enough. 


Last Year I Saved Two Million Baby Chicks 


ultry business. My free book will tell 
im order to find a cure for White Diarrhoea. 
teday and learn how to save your chicks~—the same way that the book 
saved two million baby chicks for other people last year. 


Every chick means money to you. Thousands and thousands of dollars in poultry 


profits are being thrown away each year because the baby chicks die. 
Send your name on the coupon now, and get my book. It tells you how to save every baby chick. 


FRE 


By simply sending me your name and address on, the coupon, I will send you, abso- 
solutely free and prepaid, — new poultry book, “Reefer's Baby Chick Book.” 

have an get it now—without paying asingle penny—without 
any obligation, Your name and address on the coupon is enough. 


h 
made | 


my free book. The book is free—absolutely free. But you must 
books is limited —and you want the book for you 
White Diarrhoea tomorrow. Now is the time to act. Send the coupon right now. 


E. J. Reefer, the Poultry Expert 


Te 





You 


Tear off and mail coupon now. i 

Simply put your name and address on “ 

the coupon, or a —_ card now and get é 
urry. The supply of 


r own sake. Your chicks may get 


 -H 4 Missouri E 








Don't be one of the losera, 


Book 


Chicks Die 


OU? Wi Rem WA a A et ee ie 
E. J. Reefer, the Poultry Expert, 


My free book contains 






lls Why 


6673 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Sir: — Please send me, free and prepaid, 
Reefer's Baby Chick Book.” 
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Completely 


§) Covered with 
1 Galvanized Iron & Freight Paid 
WILT: 2 ZB ZZ. 
































N the big hatchin contests held by Missouri Valley Farmer and Nebraska 
ie Farmer, there were thousands competed. The IRON-CLAD Incubator 


Y | is the only incubator that for two years in succession won in these Big Contests. The last con- 
Y/2\ test was won by Mrs. C. F. Merrick, Lockney, Texas, with her Ironclad Incubator. If you are going to buy an 
“Z,\ ‘mcubator this year, it will save you time and money to order an Ironclad first. We prove its merits—tell you how 
YZ\  they’re made and what they’re made of right at the start. Read Mrs. Merrick’s sworn and witnessed statement. 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO. Recine, Wis. 


TAA aa 





ska Farin 
16s strona chicte Soa po 


7 30 DAYS TRIAL |B] COARANTEE 














yours Mrs. C F Merrick, Lockney, Texas. 





Y You have nothing to risk when you buy an Ironclad Ironclad Incubators are made of Genuine California 
G | Incubator. We will send you machines—let you use | Redwood; on top of the Redwood we place a lining of 
GY them 30 days — urge you to compare them with others | fire-proof asbestos. Outside covering is galvanized iron ; 
Y in quality of material, hatching ability, workmanship inside is lined with insulated board. When an incuba- 
GY and price. Some manufacturers don’t tell you how their | tor is constructed of material of this kind, it gives you 
Gy incubators are made. We do. We want you to know. | the strongest and most durable incubator that can be 
YG We are proud of the quality and if you don’t find them made—a machine that will not warp or shrink or open 

satisfactory send them back — we'll pay the freight up at the s, as every joint is lapped over with our 





G charges and return your money. You are absolutely 





Yy | safe. We do as we advertise, and tell you exactly | galvanized iron covering, giving you an incubator 
Y | what to expect. that will last a lifetime. 
Y\ Don’t Class This Big All-Galvanized- Covered 



















Dependable Hatcher with Cheaply Constructed Machines 


Ironclads are not covered with cheap tin or other thin 
How metal and painted, like some do, to cover up poor quality 


IRONCLADS of material. Ironclads are made to last, and they are This stele) .4 
shipped in the natural color—you can see exactly what you 


Are Made are getting. Don’t buy an incubator until you know what Sent FREE 


These wells are made | it is made of. Note these Ironclad specifications—making 
Redwood covered with | Ironclads the highest quality machines ever sold at the price we quote. coe tear inne te 
el ae ——, Genuine California Redwood, triple walls, asbestos lining, galvanized Bees c "Matching 
Reardandeovered with iron covering. Galvanized iron legs, large egg tray, extra deepchick 
Galvanized Iron.| nursery—hot water top heat, Tycos Thermometer, glass in door. Com. 
; donnesn = aot dee plete instructions are sent with each incubator, and every Ironclad is 
out with heat—warp guaranteed for 10 years. All of these advantages and others fully ex- 
or shrink or open at/ plained in our free catalog. Write for it today or order DIRECT 


the scams. from this advertisement and SAVE TIME. 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 13 RACINE, WIS. 
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OUR NEXT YEAR’S FLOCK 


By L. H COBB 


ARCH is the 
month most 
favored b 

experienced poul- 
try raisers for 
hatching their 
flock for the next 
winter’s layers. 
While this month 
is a difficult one for 
hatching and keep- 
ing the chicks from 
chilling, the differ- 
ence in the value of stock makes one will- 
ing to give them the extra care required. 

it is hard to get hens enough to set in 
March to hatch any large number of 
chicks unless one has a very large flock. 
It is such an advantage to have the chicks 
come at once and all be about the same size 
when ready to market the broilers that 
it pays to get an incubator if one has a 
place where they can keep it at all con- 
veniently. I kept mine in a living room 
as far from the stove as possible and where 
there was no draft to strike it when doors 
were opened. I kept the room warmed 
at night, and had no trouble with it. On 
the eighteenth day I saturated a piece of 
burlap, the size of the bottom of the incu- 
bator, in warm water in which a little 
permanganate of potash had been dissolved 
and placed this on the floor of the incu- 
bator. I then closed it up and did not open 
again until done hatching. - 

I suspended my thermometer over the 
eggs by a cord attached to the hot water 
pipe, just so the bulb almost touched the 
eggs. Some makers say to place the 
thermometer on the egg, but I found that 
when this was done it would differ unless 
one kept it on the same egg, for some eggs 
lacked vitalit 
these were colder, of course, I suspended 
it, and then it was always the same and 
really gave the temperature of the egg 
chamber near the surface of the =. 
In this way the little chicks could push it 
around and not get it down. If the ther- 
mometer does get down I found that I 
could judge pretty nearly the correct 
temperature by the actions of the chicks. 
If they are not ting and are restless 
they are too cold. If they are contented 

not moving a great deal, and those 
on the eggs are only panting a little the 
temperature is about right, while if all 
of them are standing up or trying to move 
around and are all panting hard it is too 
warm. I always kept my thermometer a 
little lower than the book that came with 
my machine said to keep it. Their diree- 
tions said to keep the temperature up 
to 103 degrees, and if it ran either way 
let it run a d y= rather than a 
degree lower. At first I followed this, and 
was particular to keep it above a hundred 
and three, tho I never let it run higher 
much, sometimes standing for some time 
at 104. My chicks came a day early, 
were weak, and the hatch was poor, with 
a lot of fully filled eggs dead im the shell. 
I read in a magazine to keep the tempera- 
ture at 102 or 102% the first week, and a 
degree higher the second, and let it finish 
up the last week at 104. It also stated 
that the first week was the week to use 
extreme care, and not to get scared if the 
temperature accidentally run down on 
the last week, for the eggs would then 
stand almost as much change as a young 
chick. My future hatches were nor- 
mal, the chicks hatching on the day they 
should, all together, _ strong. 

I would never try to rear chicks early 
in the season without a brooder house. 
It should be roomy, warm and dry and 
well ventilated, especially if a large 
number of chicks are to be reared. Whether 
you use a brooder stove or the regular 
inside brooders use heat and do not crowd. 





or the chicks died late and | ship 
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ie no danger of 
crowding, and the 
chicks can get just 
the amount of heat 
they want With 
plenty of room and 
chaff or earth to 
scratch for small 
— in, they will 
eep busy and will 
to the source of 
eat when they feel 
chilly I have never 
used one of the brooder stoves, but I have 
raised them around an i heater, 
and it was a pleasant sight to see the little 
oe spread ws on _— floor with 
their wings spread out, thoroly enjoying 
the heat. By making a heat deflector 
in the form of an umbrella and f: ing it 
around your heater so it will throw the 
heat out and down you can make it heat 
a large space so the chicks will lie in a 
ring spread out comfortably. 
Brooder stoves are said to have a capac- 
ity of from five to fifteen hundred. Some 
them are coal burners and others are 
oil burners. If crude oil is used the tem- 
perature affects its flow, but kerosene 
flows regularly. I used an oil burner in a 
heater one year and burned kerosene and 
found it very satisfactory and probably 
slightly more expensive than coal. With 
this burner the heat was the same all the 
time and one could have as much or as 
little as desired, but a strong draft was 
required or the flue would fill with soot. A 
great advantage of a brooder stove if 
one has the facilities for hatching, is the 
fact that so many chicks can be reared 
in one flock. When the broilers are ready 
for market they can be sold together and 
i to the best markets. March 
broilers will bring almost twice the price 
that May broilers will and that means 
three or four times the net profit 


GUINEA FOWL 


Guinea fowl have peculiar character- 

istics but they have a place on the farm. 
Personally, I consider them very profitable 
because they require little attention after 
the first month and a small quantity of 
feed. They thrive well in the orchard or 
woodland and pasture and the small 
amount of grain they forage is paid for by 
the enormous quantity of insects they 
devour. Then, too, guinea fowl act as 
sentinels on the farm. They cry out a 
warning of approaching danger. 
I use the common variety because they 
have proved the str st birds. They 
mate very early, steal a nest in some 
secluded place, and lay fifteen to twenty- 
five for a setting. The hens are 
watched and the poco. and stored till 
a sufficient number are on hand when 
fifteen are set under a chicken hen. 
I prefer the chicken hen because the guinea 
will begin laying another setting after her 
nest is en In that manner I get a 
number of eggs from each hen. Sometimes 
I take the second batch and the guinea 
will begin a third setting. 

After incubation twenty chicks are 
iven to a chicken mother selected care- 
ully. The youngsters are kept in some 
rotected place, usually the wagon shed 
or two weeks. They have freedom but 
the hen is in a latticed coop. The chicks 
are without food for thirty hours. Then 
they get a small grain ration of hulled 
oats, with fine charcoal and a little hard 
boiled egg mixed together and sour milk 
to drink. Only a very small quantity is 

iven at each meal but the meals for the 
frst few days are every two hours. The 
quantity is increased and fewer meals given 
as they age. vx 
About the third week, the family is 
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which is a larger coop on the edge of the 
woodland pasture e entire family is 
then given freedom to forage and wander 
at will But every night the flock is called 
back to their house and fed a small 
quantity of grain to teach them to return 
home at night. After feeding, they are 
locked in the coop to protect them from 
enemies and to be sure they do not get into 
the eed pnw: After the birds are well 
feathered and begin to fly they roost high 
in the trees and little attention is given 
them — their night feeding. In the 
woodland lot charcoal, grit and oystershell 
are at hand always; also a box containing 
road dust mixed with inseet powder for 
a purposes. The box is protected 
from the weather by a shed of boards, 
The grain ration is kafir corn, wheat, 
hulled oats, millet seed and buckwheat. 
Only enough grain is fed at night to make 
them return to the roosting place and 
remain on my farm. 
When the September morni ow 
frosty, the birds are put on roy i 
of grain night and morning and each day 
they are fed a little closer to the buildings 
to coax them up to the barn. At that time 
cracked corn is added to their ration. In 
October the birds are up at the barn and 
roost there. They are fed three times a 
day and the quantity of grain increased 
as the nat forage dies in the fields. 
This feeding at the buildings makes the 
birds tame and they take on flesh rapidly. 
Guinea fowl will not eat a quantity of 
pes ee eee et 8 Se ved in 
eaps but if the grain is scatte road- 
cast and the feeding time happens several 
times daily the birds will consume a quan- 
tity of = for the two weeks fattening 
stage. ey are dressed for market with 
their feathers on and sold by the pair. 
Sometimes, I sell the youngsters to large 
restaurants where they are served for 
game birds. Considering the little time 
given to the birds I am satisfied with the 
profit. And they pay me 4 profit as insect 
—— besides dollars.—A. L. R.., 
a. 


WHEN CHICKENS PEEP 


Don’t give the baby chicks more food 
because they peep. Chances are they are 
cold or already overfed. 


Provide a warm, clean place for them to 

hover. Jugs of hot water wrap in soft 

cloths answer the purpose nicely and will 

keep the chicks very comfortable if re- 

newed three or four times a day. 

Give a balanced ration. Chicks are 

never contented on corn alone. 

Baby chicks in large numbers confined 

in a brooder house demand amusement. 

Here is how we have furnished it without 

danger of overfeeding. 

4 A pail of fresh earth at least once each 
ay. 

A head of lettuce dug up with a quantity 

of earth about the roots. 

A basket of chaff dum in a pile for 

them to level off. A little grain may be 
hidden in the chaff if they need it; other- 
wise they find enough grass seeds to keep 
them hunting. 
A few green onions cut up fine, tops and 
all, will cause as much excitement as a 
handful of fish-worms. Our experience 
has been that feeding fish-worms or bits 
of beef to chickens in confinement leads 
to toe picking. But an “onion revel” each 
day seems productive of nothing but good 
results. 


A block of sprouted oats is always wel- 
come. 

A few handfuls of rolled oats keeps the 
chicks contented for many minutes. 

A sand pile is about as interesting to a 
chick as to a child. We have never had 
trouble with their filling their crop with it. 
See that the chicks are not overfed and 
always busy during the day, that they are 
warm and clean, and that they go to bed 
well filled, and there will be little digestive 








Where the brooder stove is used there 


removed to their permanent quarters 





trouble.—G. L. S. 





BROODER FIRES 

You will never have a brooder fire if 
you will stay around the brooder after 
filling and lighting the lamp long enough 
to be sure that you have not left the lamp 
wick turned too high. I know of no other 
reason than this, and allowing the burner 
catch to work loose. 

Once or twice, in a hurry I filled my 
brooder lamp, turned up the wick after 
trimming, gave it a hurried glance as to 
its proper height, then hurried away, 
forgetting that a newly trimmed wick 
will not burn so high when first lighted 
as it will a minute or two after. In both 
these instances the wick flared up high, 
then set in to smoking. Always, when this 
happens, the flame if left long enough 
burns down and melts the rim off the 
lamp, and soon the flame reaches the oil, 
and next the brooder is on fire. 

Another time, after I knew the burner 
catch was getting loose, I neglected to 
bend it down tight. Something struck 
the brooder lamp box, jolting up the loose 
catch. Of course it immediately set the 
wick to flaring and smoking, and soon the 
same thing happened that had happened 
when the wick was turned too high; there 
was a fire. 

If you will keep the burner catch 
verfectly tight, and never leave the 
Ssedies house until you are sure the wick 
is not high enough to smoke, my experi- 
ence is that you need never be afraid to 
leave any kind of a lamp brooder in any 
kind of a brooder house, for there will 
never be a fire. I have tried nearly all 
kinds of coal oil heaters from a common 
house lamp wit a galvanized bucket with 
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holes .punched in it for its cover or a 
common lantern, to some very difficult 
lamps to put safely in place in outdoor 
brooders, and never experienced the least 
| danger if I kept the catch tight and the 
| wick well trimmed and at a safe height. 
Should you happen in on the brooder 
lamp smoking up everything black as 
coal but not yet on fire. Never open the 
| lamp chamber door at this juncture, but 
igo straight after a bucket of water. If 
the burner rim has already melted loose, 
the instant you let in the air the oil 
takes fire. With the water at hand you 
can put the coal oil fire out immediately, 
and the danger is over, which it would 
not be had you yet to run after water. 
Don’t let any one make you believe that 
water will not smother out burning coal 
oil, for it will in these cases.—I. M. 8. 


BUSY WORK FOR BABY CHICKS 

About the easiest thing to do in the 
care of baby chicks is to overfeed. About 
the hardest thing to do is to keep them 
contentedly occupied without it. 

When a brooder of baby chicks begin 
peeping and picking toes and pulling 
eathers, it requires almost a spartan 
determination to refrain from throwing 
down extra food. 

We have succeeded in keeping several 
hundred chicks in one flock in a brooder 
house until two or three weeks of age 
without signs of bad habits. 

In the morning only dry feed is given. 
The regulation dry fom is placed in 
rather large pasteboard boxes having sides 
three or four inches high. In this the 
chicks love to scratch. If only an inch of 
mash is placed in the box at one time they 
waste very little. It affords considerable 
exercise and there is no danger of over- 
eating of it. 

Every night the chaff is swept into a big 
pile in the middle of their enclosure and a 
little chick sized grain is buried beneath it. 











Here the chicks work for hours leveling 
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the pile in search of grain. In the middle 
of the forenoon a big Basket of fresh chaff 
is dumped in a pile and the chicks work 
over this as happily as if it contained grain. 
A pailful of fresh earth is also placed at 
one side of the floor. 

At noon the litter is again swept up and 
a little grain added. Dry mash and fresh 
earth are given if required. And green 
food is supplied. 

At mid-afternoon the chicks are given 
a mash moistened to a crumbly consistency 
withsour milk. Atnight they havea little 
more grain than they will clean up to in- 
sure their goingto bed with well-filled crops. 

The chicks are busy and happy all day 
long.—A. M. A. 


MILK FOR POULTRY 

The most valuable poultry food avail- 
able on most farms is milk. Many farmers 
feed all their surplus milk to the hogs. 
Milk, when fed to hogs, makes flesh that 
sells for seven or eight cents a pound. 
When fed to poultry, especially during the 
winter mr it makes eggs that sell for 
twenty-five cents a pound, and flesh that 
brings twice the price ordinarily offered 
for hogs. And besides, in discriminating 
markets, milk-fed poultry always sells for 
&@ premium. 

Given all the milk they will consume 
hens will lay well in season and out 
season. One cannot over-feed of milk. 
It is safe to keep it before the hens always. 

The vessels in which milk is fed should 
be washed and scalded daily. Earthen- 
ware crocks are the best for the, feeding 
of milk since they are easily cleaned. If 
wooden troughs or vessels are used, they 
will, in a very short time, become so fouled 
that thoro cleaning is almost impossible. 

If only a limited quantity of milk is 
available for the hens, the better way of 
feeding it is to use it in moistening the 
mash. When used for this purpose the 
milk will be evenly distributed to the 
flock.—T. Z. R. 
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of Before You Buy. 


you the most value for your money. 
have double wal! 


Hot water heat—double glass doors—copper tank and boiler—self-regulating. Roomy nursery under egg tray. Incubator is finished in its natural 
color showing the high grade California Redwood lumber used—not painted to cover up inferior material. Both machines shipped complete with 
thermometers, lamps, egg tester and book of directions; all set up ready for use when you get them, freight paid east of the Rockies, 
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Then you will know which machines are built best, which will last longest and which will give ee 
It pays to investigate before you buy. For example: Wisconsin Incubators 
~the outer wall is of California Redwood and the inner wall is of insulating board with dead air space between the walls. 
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BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 

It is generally understood in the busi- 
ness world, I believe, that business letters 
should be answered as soon as possible 
after they are received, whether a stamp 
is enclosed or not. Of course, if the letter 
is for information, a stamp should be en- 
closed for reply. But it is understood that 
if a stamp is enclosed for reply, any busi- 


ness person with a modicum of sense would | 


answer at once. 

Lately I have written to breeders of 
poultry, asking them prices of stock, eggs 
ete., and every time I enclosed a stamped 
envelop for reply. Up to date I have not 
received an answer from one of them. I 
saw their ads in a poultry paper. Such 
actions generally show that the advertiser 
is not up to date in his business. I once 
ordered a setting of eggs from a prominent 
breeder in this state and after waiting two 
weeks, I asked the party if they had re- 
ceived my money order and in reply I 
received my order back and a letter apolo- 
gizing for not sending me the eggs and 
stating that there was sickness in the fam- 
ily and they could not attend to their 
business. ‘Thru failing to send me the 
eggs, I lost out on the hen, as she got tired 
waiting and quit. Had the advertiser 
common horse sense, he would have re- 
turned my order as soon as received stat- 
ing that he could not fill it. 

There are others who seem to flack 
judgment in shipping birds, and seem to 
think that it makes no difference what 
kind of a crate they ship in so long as it 
gets thru all right. They do not seem to 
think that the purchaser has any rights 
and no matter how large the shipping coop, 
the purchaser must pay the express charges 
and we all know that the charges are 
enough when shipped in a light coop, let} 
alone a dry goods box in which to ship a 
cock bird. once had a bird weighing 
seven and a half pounds sent to me in a 
heavy soap box made of inch pine and 
weighing sixteen pounds. I still have the 
box as a curiosity. I wrote the party and 
told him that I thought the purchaser 
should have some courtesy shown him as 
well as the express company. That breeder 
is out of business now and I do not won- 
der at it. It seems to me that we should 
use some judgment about the above 
matters.—J. L. 








THE MOISTENED MASH 

In feeding the moistened mash, I have 
it barely moist, not wet. The feeding of a 
wet sloppy mash is dangerous, and will, 
if practiced for any length of time, cause 
bowel trouble. The mash that I feed, is | 
made crumbly. Whenever I can squeeze | 
a handful of it together and it will fall 
apart when the pressure is removed, I 
know it is right. A pint of water is 
sufficient to moisten a gallon of the mix- 
ture. The ingredients of the mash are 
mixed dry. The required quantity of 
water is then placed in a pail, and the mash 
placed on top. I find this more satis- 
factory than pouring the water over the 
mash, A paddle or spoon is a poor mixin 
tool. I always use my hand. In col 
weather, I use warm water. 

Formerly, I used V-shaped troughs in 
feeding the wet mash. I found it hard to 
keep such troughs clean, so abandoned 
their use. The trou now use were 
made as follows: two three-inch strips were 
nailed to the edges of a board eight inches 
wide and ten feet long. The troughs are 
open at the ends. The advantages of such 
a trough over the old style are that the 
hens have more feeding area and that 
the trough can be cleaned quickly and 
thoroly. In cleaning, it is only necessary 
to run a spade along the bottom of the 
board.—T. Z. R. 
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Hatches Syiough 
HIS was what Old Trusty 
Incubator did for Bessie 
Warren of Tryon, Neb. Pretty 
good record don’t you think? And when 
ou consider that you can get Old Trusty 
or less than $10, it’s a pretty low cost 
per yearofservice. Back of 


Old Trusty 


there’s 20 years of Johnson “knowhow” 
plus the experience of about 650,000 
satisfied owners. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of more owners than any 
other. Makes big hatches easy in cold 


This Pree 


Write for This 
136-Page Book 
and let me tell you why chicken 
—— come so easy with Old 


rusty. Still less than $10, freight 
aid east of Rockies—a little more 
arther west. Write today. 

H. H. JOHNSON 


M. M. Johnson Co. 


Clay Center, Neb. 


' There's a Reason for These | 
|' PHENOMENAL H 


easive In 
bator hatches —— 
“ae Seee to 100g." 

» Parrish, 


Rutledge, Mo. 


off 


Ht 9 


PROGRESSIVE INCUBATORS bring off Blue Ribbon 
Hatches like these because they are built from the best materials with latest 
improvements. Most consistent hatchers on the market. Biggest bargains. 


? 85 LOWEST PRICE YET 


FOR BIG 155 EGG 


INCUBATOR 


GENUINE CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. Hundreds of dead air 
cells to protect eggs against sudden changes. Perfect Copper 
Hot Water Heating System, Double-dise Temperature Reg- 
ulator, Heavy Safety Lamp, Double Doors, Strong Egg Tray, 

Reliable Egg Tester, Accurate Thermometer. 


Write for new 1916 Combination 
Offer and Free Poultry Book with 
records of big hatches. 





All worth while paints contain some 
white lead. The better kinds are 
chiefly white lead. The best 
kind is pure white lead. 


You can’t paint your house without using white 
lead; the more the better; the better the lead, the 
better the paint. “‘Carter’’ is the last word in pure 
white lead and the one you should remember. 
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FEED AND CARE OF CHICKS 


UT wheat, bran, cut 

straw, chaff, or dry 

earth on the floor of 
the brooder. It is not 
good for chicks tosleep on 
a board floor as it will 
cause them to become 
lame and have rheuma- 
tism, even when small. 
It absorbs dampness in 
bad weather. 

Do not feed little chicks 
anything for forty-eight 
hours after they are 
hatched, then for four 
weeks feed early and late 
and often, Little chicks 
are their own best ther- 
mometer. Always have 
plenty of heat turned on, 
and they will look after 
themselves the same as 
they do under hens. When they crowd, 
you know they are toocold. To keep them 
comfortable at night open the brooder in 
the dark and with your hand scatter the 
little chicks over the floor. They will 
remain so and not crowd. 

Chilling or over-heating will cause bowel 
trouble. Keep drafts and cold out of your 
brooder house. Remember the brooder is 
simply a substitute hen. Never shut 
chicks in a brooder as they should be able 
to run in and out at will. Do not feed in 
the brooder. Cleanliness in poultry cul- 
ture is the very first consideration. Incu- 
bator chicks start with no lice, hence if 
kept clean and separated from the old 
ones they will have no lice. 

Next in importance is warmth, and for 
the first twenty-four hours warmth is 
more essential to young chicks than food. 
A chill may prove fatal. In removing little 
chicks from incubator to brooder, do it 
quickly. Eighty degrees is about the right 
temperature for the brooder. It should 
not get over 90 or below 65. Chicks can 
endure a lower temperature, but must be 
able to warm very quickly. Do not think 
because the weather is warm that you 
need no artificial heat in the brooder. 

\ lack of bone-making material in the 
food may cause leg weakness, or it may be 
caused by being constantly ona wood floor. 
Should any of the chicks be affected, re- 
move them at once or the active ones will 
trample them to death. Add a teaspoon 
of bonemeal to the feed of twelve chicks, 
and add a teaspoon of tincture of iron to 
each quart of drinking water. Put them 
in a dry, warm room and provide fresh 
earth for them to scratch in. 

Keep Them Warm and Dry 

Chicks must be kept in a dry, warm 
house until three weeks old at least. The 
critical time of life is the first seven days. 
Dampness is fatal to little chicks at any 
age. In damp weather be sure to keep the 
brooder warm day and night. In case of 


bowel disease, first warm the chick and | chatter and skip around and " 
If they have been fed | in the sunshine. They are doing fine when 


a it a tonic. 


urgely on vegetable diet give them no| th 


vegetables for a few days and, if resulting 








and neat To relieve : 
give chicks a teaspoon 
of melted lard fed into the 
chick with a medicine 
ape. Rg = the cop 
gently with fingers un 
ae oe gue bmn i 
sparingly for a few days. 
As a stimulant for little 
chicks ginger is much bet- 
ter than red pepper. 
Where a condition powder 
2 ame take one pant 
enugreek, one part 0 
carbonate of iron, one 
part pulverized charcoal 
and one part of ground 
chalk, thoroly mixed. A 
teaspoonful to twenty 
chicks is a good quantity 


and may be given occas- 
ionally with effect. 
Baby chicks should not be fed for forty- 


eight hours after they are hatched. 
Nature has provided them with all the 
food they need for that length of time in 
the yolk of the egg, which is absorbed by 
the chick just before it leaves the shell and 
contains enough food to last the chick 
several days. If you feed too soon this 
yolk is not assimilated and remains in the 
chick. It sometimes decays and gangrene 
sets in, and a form of diarrhea is sometimes 
caused in this manner; or it sometimes 
remains undigested and becomes hardened. 
The chick apparently dies without cause 
but if you will open up the chick you wi 
find this hard formation in the stomach 
and near the outer parts. 

White diarrhea is a disease that has 
bothered poultry raisers more than any 
other; 75 percent of the deaths of incuba- 
tor chicks are caused by this disease. A 
symptom of white diarrhea is a pasty 
white discharge which closes, up the vent 
and causes inflammation of the bowles if 
not checked at the start. I find too early 
feeding and over feeding, and chills are 
the start of most of the serious chick 
troubles. Use tincture of iron in the water 
at first, enough to color it will be sufficient, 
to keep them healthy and prevent bowe! 
trouble. 

I feed chick food at morning and night. 
It is sterilized, contains muscle and bone 
builder, and mild tonics which prevent 
digestive disorders and that worst foe to 
chick life, white diarrhea. See that they 
have pure fresh water and plenty of it. 

If any are sick always remove them from 
the rest. Cleanliness will obviate the 
necessity for hunting up cures for diseases 
and parasites. Do not feed milk of an 
kind, either sour or sweet, or buttermi 
until they are three weeks old; then it is 
an excellent food for chicks. 

You can tell when they are hungry by 
their chirp, also when they are cold. When 
they are contented and Ppy they will 

stretch out 


ey act in this manner. 
Keep plenty of prepared grit and char- 


from this cause, a little bonemeal or blood coal crushed fine, where they can get it 
meal will effect a perfect cure, and for| at will. It will keep them in excellent co- 


limber neck the same treatment will often | 


prevent it. Two drops of tincture of 
camphor in twice that quantity of water 
given twice a day in food is good, also a 
few grains of powdered chalk with two 
drops of paregoric; a teaspoonful to 
twenty chicks is sufficient. 

\ weak chicken, if taken from the in- 
cubator and immersed in water of 110 
degrees, thoroly washed and kept warm 
until thoroly dry, will be greatly benefited. 
The same treatment is good for chicks 
debilitated by the effect of too low temper- 
ature. Chicks often become crop bound 
by stoppage of the passage from crop to 
stomach and the crop becomes distended 


| 


| 





dition and will prevent bowel trouble. 
When bowel trouble is prevalent, put a 
teaspoonful of ginger in a pint of scalded 
rice and feed quite dry twice aday. This 
will give relief. Blood meal and bonemeal 
are also excellent for checking diarrhea. 
Rice feed in a erumbly form once or twice 
is a good regulator for chicks if fed in clean 
dishes. Never throw soft food on the 
ground for young or old, 

"Weight of little chicks should be as fol- 
lows: at 10 days, weight 2 ounces; 17 days, 
416 ounces, 24 days, 6 ounces, 8 th ny 
2 pounds. If under these weights some- 
thing is wrong and you should find out why 
they do not thrive. 
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My Best Offer 
in 21 Years 


Write Today 
for this offer which gives 
yon the oldest and best 
—- incubator at a rock 


yy cice. Get my guar. 
osu you @ sure suc- 

and big this year with 
a, 


“Successfu 


Incubators and Brooders 


Backed by 21 f 
Suecesses—and the 
stron: ever 


written. Twenty big 
gotate for success, 
rite today for catalog 


















Poultry Lessons FREE 

to every buyer ofa **Suc- 

cessful’ Incubator or %6z 

Brooder. A complete. and Up 
worth §25— insures success—tells how to 

save on feed—get top-notch prices, etc. 


Feed Sprouted Graia—Get More « 
Sul” Grain Sprou tere—built in all- 
com tate Stachas fresh ame 
s . green ¢ lo 
feed. Makes hens lay in winter. Sead tor 
free descriptive circular and low prices. 






























Proper Care and Feeding of 
Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys." Incubator 
catalog is FREE—Write today. 

J. S. GILCREST, President 


INCUBATOR CO. 4642dSt., Des Moines, ta. 









“LAWN PARK” COOP 


Saves Your Chicks 
hen and chicks fresh gress, air and sunshi 

the day; closes at night and in storms. This coop 
meets every demand; portable, SS 


; Po 
for easy_c ; roomy, sanitary. 

























The incubator that is round 
like a hen's nest—no cold cor- 
ners. It's nature's way. 

Triple Heater, right in center, 
on th. New Radio built- 
in Moisture System. Hatches 
on one gallon oil, one filling. 
Labor saving egg tray. Glass top. 
— 3 meee one 6 te, Stx- 
prepaid. Write for Book No.& 











Tested 


thermometer . every- 
thin ou need. Strong 
: Ma Prices rock 


your name today. 











EGG INCUBATOR § 
FREIGHT PAID 





CONKEY SAYS.— 
DON’T WOSR Y--Conkeg‘s Poultry Book tells you 
how White Diarrhea an 

can be quickly overcome. 
dealers name, Conkey Co., Cleveland, O. 


Read them. 





We guarantee our ads. 














GREEN POULTRY FEED 


The nature of the grain feed has much 
to do with the amount of succulent feed | 
required. If grains are fed whole, much | 
more mn feed is needed than where | 
ground grains—especially bran, form a/| 
large part of the ration. If regularly fed, | 
green feed will not cause digestive dis- | 
orders but if a flock has been long de- 
prived of such food, only a small amount 
should be used at the start and gradually 
increased. 

Grain and meat feed alone do not 
provide sufficient bulk and are too con- 
centrated for easy digestion. Poultry 
need roots, vegetables and succulent 
plants for bulk, for variety, for tonic 
effect and for actual food value. An 
ample daily supply of this green feed is | 
imperative for best results. Only a| 
limited amount of crude fibre should 
enter into a poultry ration, because it 
has not the feeding value for fowls that 
it has for other livestock. Their bulky 
ration should be of the more watery 
nature, 

There are so many farm-grown sources 
of green feed available with little extra 
work that there is no excuse for narrow- 
ing the choice to a single kind. Poultry 
does better on a variety of feed and the 
greater the range of + feed the less 
necessary a varity grains which are 
often more troublesome to obtain. 

In dry seasons or when flocks are kept 
yarded, this matter of providing green 
feed should be given special ney oc A 
small patch of alfalfa will be v: Ipful. 
Cutting may begin as soon as the plants 
are a few inches above ground. It should 
begin at one end of the plot and just 
enough for a day be cut at a time. in a 
fortnight, it will so grow up that it may 
be cut over again. Any surplus of alfalfa, 
clover or vetch may be cut as the plants 
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18 years and $2,000,000 has been put into building 
and perfecting this 1916 Sure Hatch. Such experience 
cannot go wrong. Endorsed by schools, colleges and state exe 
periment stations, 

Cautious men and careful women everywhere are investi- 
gating this superbly built machine. You, too, oweit to yourself to 
look carefully into our low price offer and guarantee before 
buying. Other Incubators may cost more, but you can’t get 
more, for our price is way down to rock bottom. Get our offer. 











NO CHARGE FOR FIXTURES 


Beside the com Incubator and N we give you all fixtures free—Thermo- 
meter, Tester, Fennel for filling heatin den Spirit Level for leveling machine 
and valuable Instruction Book—besides all these, Uncle Sam’s Poultry printed 
the United Steten Goveneen P'rells all about. Raising, Feeding : Marketing Poultry. 

n t and . 
Write today for our generous 1916 offer. 


teres More Money 
it. So 


Contains Big | information, interest- 


hatcher. It’s . Afew ictures and facts on Poul 

hundreds inter, Thousands are dete oni heocnenene. Send y & 
can you. Weshow you how, Write today address on a postal. Today's the day. 
for Big Free Book, Write. Early hatches pay best. 








SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., Box 22 , Fremont, Nebr. 








come into bloom, carefully and 
stored away for use in winter, when it 
may be chopped and soaked or steamed 
before feeding. 

The poultry yards may contain -pas- 
turage. If yards are large, they may be 
divided and green stuff grown in one- 
half while the other is beg grazed. If 
this is not convenient, plots of ground 
inside the yard may be Fenced with six- 
inch boards laid on their edges, the plot 
being covered with one-inch mesh genlary 
netting. Rape, kale, lettuce, rye, oats 
field peas and so forth may be sow 
beneath such a protector. As the plants 
grow, fowls will walk over the netting 


and eat what they can reach without eat- ‘ 


ing so close as to injure the crops. f 
When ordering seeds, provision should 
be made for next winter’s supply of green 
feed. A ton of mangels will feed two 
indred birds (a g size for the farm 
ock) for two or three months and this 


} 


r the acreage than any other planting. 
Mangels should be gathered late in 
alltumn and stored for winter use. Cab- 
bage is also excellent, but too great a 
quantity tends to make egg yolks pale 
d to flavor the eggs. 
\ltho inferior to mangels, turnips, 
tabagas and potatoes may be fed in 
moderate quantities. Potatoes are very 
laxative and irritate the digestive tract 
if fed raw in large quantities but may be 
sufely used in a mash if boiled. Turnip 
s should never be fed to laying hens 
is they injure the flavor of the eggs. 
There is no better green feed than 
routed oats, the sprouts being from 
three to six inches long before oe 
but grains must not be soaked as they w 
sour or mold mstead of growing. ey 
siould be covered with warm water and 
stand ten to twelve hours before bemg 
drained and spread in pans to a depth of 
about half an inch. Thereafter they 
should be daily sprinkled and kept in a 
well ventilated. room away from direct 
sunlight for about ten days.—W. 8. A. 














robably provides more winter green feed | § 


Moe?) 


MNUDSON MFG, CO., Box75! 


Chick Time is Here! 
It’s Fertile Eggs You Need Now 


Gilbert Hess, M. D., D. V.S. 
Look to your breeders now—get them in condition. Remember 
that the number of fertile eggs depends upon the health and 
stamina of your flock. Feed Pan-a-ce-a and when the little chicks are 
hatched, guard them against leg weakness, diarrhoea, gapes, indigestion, 
etc. Now, listen: So sure am I that 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN=-A-CE-=A 


y | A Tonic—Not a Stimulant 
LG . will help to make your poultry healthy, put them ina 
sf 4 hardy, vigorous condition, help your hens lay and your 
: Lae chicks grow, that I have told my dealer in your town to 
a supply you with enough for your flock, and if it doesn't 
zs do as I claim, return the empty package and get your money 
"| back. A penny'’s worth of Pan-a-ce-a is enough for 30 fowl daily. 
134 Ibs. 25c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25-Ib. pail $2.50 (except in 
Canada and the far West). If not at your dealer's, write 
DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 
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genuine American Stem Wind and Set Watch, beaut 
nest) 
more . Six nests section. Sold 
a bee per 


on money guarantee. 








of our new book- = a 
let. Send for it to- SOMETHING 
Se oe f It may bring wealth. 
book of send $3't0 one set or $10.00 | Our Free Book telis what to invent. and how to obtaip 
set of three sections, (18 nests). &@ patent TERS k COMPANY 
St. Joseph, Me. | 5297 Werder iaitding, Washington, D. G 
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4 BIRD &PET BOOK FREE 


I want to see PETS in every home! 
Beautiful singing qqueets, cores 


1> 
Poulter» 








And Grain Sprouter Guide 


You must make more money from your Poul This 
book tells how. Greatest inve ation produces eed 0c 


per bu. and lots of winter eggs. prices guar- 
anteed fowls. ace is are er for this wenter- 
ful book. § ere's nothing 


Send for > pay. 
PERRY'S POULTR co. BOX CLARINDA. OWA 


Latest Book Pretet's Poultry, Pines* 

published ; 144 pages, 210 pretty 
pictures and beautifel color plates. Complete in- 
structions how to breed, hatch, feed by improved 
methods, deacribes our busy Poultry Farm with 53 
pure-bred varieties, including Runner Ducks. 
Lowest price list on fowls, eggs, incubators, sprout- 
* era, etc. This creat 50c book mailed for only 5 centa, 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 104, Clarinda, lowa 













Make mone) 


breeding PR quake, pore demand 
be tell Lm ay 





© sel! by parcel pos 
Start amall, grow bie. Many ~-t 
customers. Write today Plymouth Rock SquabCo., 
614 Howard St., Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts 


50 Best Paying Varieties 
Hardy Northern raised Chickens, 
omeees Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Pure- 
bred heaviest laying strains. Fowls, Eggs, 
Incubators, all wets low prices. Large new 
Poultry Book and Breeders’ Complete Guide Free. 


W.A. WEBER, Box 936, Mankato Minn. 











62 BREEDS hie ene ndcks. r Ay ur 
eys ure bred, 
beautif) Ny my. 

cubators i ew pete es. America’s Pioneer reste | 


farm. 22 atit. BOOK and Catalog FREE 
FP. A. NEUBERT, dor RT, Gu _610Menkate, Minn. Minn. 


BARRON STRAIN EGGS $1:2=- 


From My Own Perm. from trap nested Barron 
Welsh hens laying 70 eggs or = re in Nov., Dec. and 
j Alsoimported Parrona, 


‘ockerels and W.I1. R 








Ducks. CHERRYCROFT FARM. ‘ord ‘80, OMAHA, Nene, | ill treatment. 
for birds on arrival offsets the disadvan- | 





POULTRY FOR PROFIT»: 


fine paper to appreciate 


sample cop) Send for it now 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 


44-124 PAGE 

POULTRY PAPER ; > riodical up-to 

ate; tells all 

vu want to know about yoo and man- 

a eounent of poultry for pleasure or proiit. 
Four months for 10 cents, 

Poultry Advocate. Dent. 85. Seraense. ¥. ¥ 


PFILE’S 65 VARIETIES 
farm-raised Land and Water-Fow!ls. Eggs 
fm season. Illus. Catalogue, and “Grower's 
Guide,” 2c. An honest deal. Write 
toda HENRY PEALE, Farmer- 

tryman, Box 610 Freeport, tl. 























Raising Chickens, Care, Fee< 
lored ctures of Best-Paying 
Conta net and Best Laying Strai 
Address J. W. MILLER CO., Box24 


3 MONEY-MAKING POULTRY 


Our new book for 1916 tells about our leading varieties of 
land & water fowls, also incubators, “_y- & squabs. 
bie? quality at low prices. 3ist year. 96 page catalog 


ye H. M. CONES CO., Boxig , Des Moines, la 
—$—————— 

N Buff or White. Big, 

o R PIN N GT ON S. ims h $3.00 pe a A 


, 4.5 ‘ 100-$88.00. 
Cc. S. BYERS, Box 11, HAZELRIGG, IND. 
butterilies each 
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WHEN AND HOW TO START 
As most beginners start in the poultry 


business by purchasing day-old chicks or 
eggs for incubation, spring is the favorite 
time for investin But this is a poor 
time for buying adult fowls, as prices are 
high because breeders do not keep good 
surplus stock until then. In the summer 
and early autumn, poultrymen make 
special prices on their bree< ing pens in 
order that they may have space for more 
young birds, and good stock can be 
reasonably procured at this season. In 
the autumn, pullets approaching maturity 
can be bought at favorable — but 
such birds rarely lay enough to pay their 
board the first season and breeding from 
late hatched pullets is inadvisable. 








ire« is of insects, 
I BU summer at 5c to $7 each, for museums, 
et “ ork, if ae per! rly fixed. Men, women 
STN « I wah on 2 a p24 ft "108 NG ELES, CALIFORNIA 


A_WEEK WEEK 4®0 ExPenses To 
WE PA men with rigs to intro- 
duc TT are es yh Te et 

ve 


—= IMPERIAL MPO. CO. nS, KANS. 








Var. Poultry. Hares, Stock & Ege e3 for hatching at 


reasonable prices. 


H. D. ROTH, Box 25, SOUDERTON, PENN. 


FANCY Farmers svorite, Eggs & Chix Priced Low 


Free. W 4, H POUL TRY FARWS, Versailles, Ind, 








60 BESI —r. Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, 
guineas, dog { hares. Stock and Eggs. Valuable 
e free “HH A. Souder, Box 6, Sellersville, Pa 


catalogu 





“3. 


| is made in the fall or early winter. 


PFYSQUAB BOOK FREE 


A trio of good birds will provide enough 
eggs to start a hig flock and is therefore 
the cheapest way to begin if the purchase 

Birds 
which have been kept closely confined all 
winter do not stand shipment well in the 
spring, at least not so well as young stock 
which has been on range all summer will 
stand cravel in the fall when weather is 
more favorable for shipment. 

As hens seldom lay well when in new 
surroundings and a journey tends to stop 
their laying, time for birds to get ac- 
qui ainted must be allowed for in makin 
up a new breeding pen. Spring pen 

birds will not be ready to lay fertile eggs 
| for early hs sikine: unless they have been 
| mi ated by the breeder, in which case the 
| price asked will be considerably more than 


| that charged for birds in the autumn. 





Your r one 
and address on a —# a brings a/| 





The excitement of travel makea birds 
, | feverish, so care should be taken that 
they do not drink too much immediately 
upon arrival, no matter what the season. 
They should at first have a small amount 
of water, with the chill off. If permitted 
to drink all they desire, diarrhea is apt 
to result. New birds should not at once 
be put in with others which will persecute 


|them while they are too weary to resist 


Common sense im caring 


tages of shipment. 

If you start with good eggs, you will | 
be more careful in incubating ‘them and 
in rearing the chicks than you will with 
cheap eggs. The best time to incubate 
depends upon the time necessary to ma- 
ture the particular breed, the heavier the 


breed (as a rough rule) the earlier ~4 
le hicks must be hatched. 


Mediterranea 
which mature young, musé not be hatched 
«0 early that they will moult the first 


ye ar. 


Do not expect all chicks to be first 


| class, for no strain has yet been so per- 


ILLER’S “poultry. Seta | 


fectly bred that it will never develop the 
latent traits of the ancestors. All strains 
have been made by crossing two or more 
varieties and any chick may show a trace 
of some long-gone forebear. “Like pro- 
duces like” is an aphorism which has 
another side, for nature never makes two 
things exactly alike.—W. 8. A. 


MAKES MONEY WITH CHICKENS 
I have been watching very close after 
a small flock of chickens the past year, 





| 


Val. Lilus. Dese. Catalog free. 


BL 4, LEGHORNS, Winter Layers. | 


lacking ten days. have a flock of 84 
hens. They laid 75314 dozen eggs in 355 
days. I sold 614 dozen for $99.73 and 
used 14114 dozen at home. On an average 
of 16 1-5 cents a dozen, the eggs laid were 
worth $122.36. An average of 1.44% 
| to the hen or a net profit of 80 cents to the 
'hen. There is money in large flocks, if 
they are successfully handled.—J. F. E., 


Mo. 





They who have water piped into the 





Fags | house, so they can have hot and cold water, 


jlendid mi 
BUFF ORPINGTONS - reasobal le. Send tfor mating | och basins, bath room and inside toilet 


iter «6G. CS. HOWR, VERNON CENTER, MINN. 





are money-maxers. Illustrated cir- 
GUINEA PIGS = lur free. @.R. Palmateer, Troy, \. Y. 


are proud to show visitors through the 


house. They ought to be 
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aed ——— for Ridi bate aces with 
re ey p drape egg Ittells 
‘all about chic ens, their prices, = di- 


seases and 7 Allabout Ineubators, their 

and the peration, All about poultry 
aod cow to Build them. It’s an encyclo- 
it. Only Ibe 


peti ot Gumskan Boe You 
©. SHOEMAKER, Box 931 Freeport, Ub 





seote equa Ob. Dey 


60 TESS Free New 


ens, eng duck A. 








10 
bred chick= 


yo? we erthere 
peautifule Fowls, Eggs and 
ces. America’s greatest 
rite today for Free Book. 


try 
R. F. ERT co., Box 408 Mankato, Minn. 


BEES PAY BIG PROFITS 
Raise ogg Se honey. We start 
yourigh t. ernest ph t 

FREE 





alog an 
Sample cony of ae See Journal, 
Oldest Bee paper in America — all 
DADANT & SONS, Box D, Hamilton, til, 
62 Varieties Pure bred Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese and Turkeys. Northern raised, 
hardy and fine plumage. Prize winners at 
the worid's largest shows. Lowest prices on 
stocks and eggs, incubators, brooders and 
poultry supplies. Large Ills. Catalog for 4c 
Cc. M. ATWOOD, Box 26 Dundee, Minn. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


We furnish stock—show you how and buy all you raise 

Big demand —thousands needed yearly. Easy andinex 
nsive to raise—very prolific—more —— and les 

trouble than poultry or squabs. Particulars FREE 


| Cavies Distributing Co., 736 West 74th St., Kansas City, Mo 
GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of pure bred poultry: 70 breeds illustrated and de 
scribed, many in color. Perfect poultry guide 
all facts. Low prices on stock and hatching eggs 
Incubators and brooders. 23 years in business 
You need this book. Send i0c for it--today 


B. H. GREIDER, Bor43 Rheems, Pa 


MONEY IN POULTRY S<= sve: 
AND beaiehy 7 fowls Bare Jost tz 
} ay a Toef Gast layers. plane for houses. PRER. 
Crescent Poultry Farms,80x 36 .Des Moines, lewa 


gNoian RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 
Finest illustrated duck Lag | published 

Tells how to hatch and oan for greatest 

egg producing fow! on earth low to geta 
start, prices on stock and XX 


Quotes 
finest strains. Sent for 5 —— 
BERRY'S FARM, BOX 163, Dag ig 


50 VARIETIES Chickens, Bronze 
White Holland, 

Bourbon Red Turkeys. Toulouse, Emb 
den, African, China Geese. Pekin, Rouen 

Indian Runner, Muscovy Ducks. Guineas 
Incubators and Brooders. Catalog 2c 
THEODORE FRANZ, Box 93, Mankato, Minn. 


POULTRY CATALOGUE FREE 


Illustrates and gives prices of 45 varicties 
land and water fowls and eggs. This book 
should be in the hands of every person 
interested in poultry for profit. Address 
S. A. HUMMEL, Box 65, Freeport, Ill. 


new 40c GEM HATCHERIES 


AND BROODERS are a8 grand success. Uver 
300,000 in use. This lady raised 1,926 chicks 
with them in 1915. Many others did as well Send 
stamp for catalog F. GRUNDY, POULTRY 
EXPERT, —omtenetiie. Illinois. 


EGGS FROM TRAP-NESTED HENS @..,.ie° 


Wyckoff and Barron strains. The proven best laying 
and exhibition blood lines in existence. Highest in- 
| dorsement by U. 8. Gov't. Our prices save you con- 
| siderable. Svring Bulletin Free. HUNTINGTON 
WHITE LEGHORN FARMS. Omaha, Nebr. 


Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
57 Varieties Pv ir Prize-winning, pure- bred, 
hardy, northern raised. Fowls, eggs and incubators; 
low prices. Most successful farm; 19th year. Fine Large 
catalog free.Larkin & Herzberg. Box 60, Mina. 


BOAMONTH SALAR 


and furnish rig — — to = ce 


our guaranteed ond pow 
BIGLER COMPA) Y. ny sas SPRIN FELD. ILL. 


58 BREEDS wii Gece, Tunes 
Ducks, Geese, Turkey 

§gncw. at tox prices. ‘ Ameriea’s finest Poultry Farm. he} 
ta ts. : 

A. A. FIEMER. Box 4, AUSTIN, MINN 
— wD inebators. Poultry, ag Ducks, Geese 





































































Incubators, freight paid. Fee d 1 and Oh AA 
talogu f ssc 
AND BQUABE CO. best C. eR ARRGon Select nt 





COCKERELS, 41 varieties chickens, - ese 
347 and ducks. Seeds and Trees. AYE 

BROTHERS, Blair, Nebr., Box 12. 
60 Breeds Chickens, ducks, gece, turkeys, ary as, 


Collie Dogs and hares. Stock & 2 La 
Catalog free. EDWIN A. SOUDER, T LFORD. PA. 














-— Be 
List { Thugtrnted Cotaks 
lO cents. a2 “G. Le. TELFO! 


Tt) Buff Wyandottes. The last —— 
PEERLESS” in poultry “emciency. G. R- 
SIEGRIST, Burnet Woods Sta.. Cincianati, O- 


horns, Reds.H19?- 
EGGS “" a oy from Or = ingtons, — Bi, Caten.16- 
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CARE BRINGS POULTRY PROFITS 

There has never been a time when this 
country produced as many eggs as we 
have consumed, importations from forei 
countries being made every year; yet the 


production of is one of the most profit- 
able branches of farm industry. 

Frequent experiments have proved that 
well kept farm hens of good blood produce 
eggs at a cost of less than four cents a 
dozen, and this does not require expert 
management though it does necessitate 
good care and proper feed. 

The equipment may be very simple. 
Houses may very cheap buildings 
instead of the well built structures needed 
for the shelter of most domestic stock; 
but they must be light, clean, dry, well 
ventilated and free bes drafts, and the 
yards about them must be well drained and 
not foul. 

Probably half the farm hens in the 
United States are Plymouth Rocks or their 
crosses, with Leghorns second in favor 
and Wyandottes, Rhode Island. Reds, 

Brahmas and Cochins following .in the 
order named. There is no best breed and 
no best variety of any breed, but there is a 
great difference in strains due to the fact 
that some breeders have mated, culled and 
selected for a definite purpose while others 
have followed the haphazard plan. It is 
a strange fact that farmers who have other 
well bred stock will keep mongrel poultry, 
yet this is the reason that the average farm 
hen does not lay four dozen eggs a year 
and the average of all hens in the United 
States is about sixty-five eggs a year. In 
Canada, with no better natural advan- 
tages, this average ee is ninety- 
one eggs, which is disgracefully low but 
nearly fifty percent better than we are 
doing in our country. 

Any one of us should be ashamed to 
own a single hen which lays less than a 
hundred and fifty eg, yew, The time 
is coming when a two hundred and twenty- 
five-egg hen will be regarded as only a 
grade and the three-hundred-egg hen will 
<—— yong for k 

There is as g argument for 
well bred poultry as any other well b 
stock, for purebred poultry make a larger 

owth on a given amount of feed, use the 

eed they consume to better papers and 
produce more eggs than mongrel hens. 

Even if we have not first-class birds, it 
pays to give the flock care and to 

eed properly. Most farmers feed too 
much. corn lor the well-being of their 
layers. It has not been determined that 
any one ration is better than all others, 
but there is a general agreement that a 
mixed feed is better than any single feed 
that ean be given to laying hens. As much 
variety as possible produces best results. 
if fouls are at liberty, they will get their 
own V a one in summer, but in 
winter they should have raw turni 
pota cabbage, etc., eee 9 a 
sprouted grain, alfalfa hay which has 
been chopped and soaked, or some similar 
feed. If — is constantly before them in 
We pone or slatted troughs, and wheat is 
fed once a day, corn once a day, and milk 
to drink frequently provided, with the 
succulent feed they should lay well if kept 
free from vermin and in proper surround- 
ings. Buckwheat, kafir, sunflower seeds, 
oats, wheat middlings, oilmeal and bone 
may all be profitably fed. 

A hen does not pay her board after she 
is two years old. If hatched in the spring, 
she should lay by fall and continue to lay 
until it is time for her to molt the next 
autumn. She should be fattened and sold 
before she sheds her feathers, unless kept 
for breeding. This mode of keeping the 
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B + Cc i H Every Week 
rite me for details showing how beginners with Belle City outfits make $10 to 


$25 a week on day-old chicks. It is a very simple, easy way to make money. 
Any man, woman, boy or girl can do it by following my plan using my 

















Postal 
great book to Cham: 

pionship winners tell 1 their own 
words how to make = 


photo- 
mo 
batches. 





World’s Champion 
Belle City Incubator 
I'll Send You My 


$1300 GOLD OFFERS 


The greatest chance to make money 
with a hatching outfit. Conditions 
easy to receive biggest pav. 









“*In Twenty-Five World’s Greatest Matches 
‘Belle City’ Won With Pertect Hatches”’ 


HESE matches were won by Belle City users 

in competition with users of all other makes. 

Many Belle City winners had never used 
any incubator before. Get all the facts—proofs—particulars. 
My free, valuable book “Hatching Facts” tells all. Tells 
how world’s champion incubators rs are made. Everything 
worth having in and on an incubator and brooder. Shows them in 
actual colors—402,000 in use—the kind used by U. 8, Government and 
by leading icultural colleges—‘*‘it incubates in all the states’’—the 
kind that will put you in the championship class and make biggest 
profits for you. Greatest book of practical hatching information ever 
published. Postal brings it with low price and 10-year personal 
money-back aranty. Also my big money-making $1300 Gold 
Offers. Learn how I paid one Belle City user$156.25, another $50, many 
from $45 down. Write me today for Free Book. Jim Pres 


Prepaid . 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 42 ,Racine,Wis. Test Back Guaranty o- fee: 
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Beginners start right out hatching like experts—averaging 
20 more chicks to a hatch over any other machine—when 
they use the simple, convenient, automatic, easy-to run 


RAYO 22 Incubator! 


Center heated! That's the secret! Bend today for FREE of our 
ves onone lon complete, color-t!) catalog 
ofoil! Saves work—only one and money making book, 
of large for entire Eggs Into Chickens Into Dollars, 
pfiame lator auto- also FREE sample of Rayo Patent 
tically gives exact needed. mee first 
} ap ae 6 OT A ing thing ye sted ie the world amt 
Merely raise and turn @ su e \ 
eggs. No stooping — no trays to our offer of 61.50 hy, _ 
muss, no fuss, no grief. ® post-card will do, 


RAYO INCUBATOR CO.,,U.D. Sta, 5784 Omaha,Nebr. 
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297300 SONGS FOR (Oe === = 


As the Lasitania Went Down [dier Re’ 


i. Ww 
noe ees boy kway” When It 





8T. 5 
ary Pickford, Anita Stewart, Ruth Stonehouse, Francis X. 
song hit **Mother’’ sent free with each Song Book. 






“Star” pans to any 


To introduce ou. gods we will send these three little 
labor - saving sanitary add 
in the United States for 85e., pestpaid. a m 
any 












average hen only for one year 0! layin A Ce _—— —_ — er ee 
then selling and replacing = with apullet Tells wh chicks die UAL KNOWLEDGE 
is homes — mates of handling as me ly Sehier fate. 1h ent, $2, BOOK FOR ONLY $] 
her. It would pay thus to keep more - . Reefer, the poultry expert,8523 Reefer Bidg., | Br Winfeld pi Rated entectee To. 
iy and fewer Pigs on the farm, as poultry | ESESid Maye Sige eray fem wlten | bimaa' ened “citaand becca aber 
brings a better price, pound for pound, and | This book yt > FF FS FA Sees Eatheree antsundercpnea Complete, 520 pages 
rosts no more to produce, with the eggs as | Fut eayeriananeen yer Seta yiatls Bosie | puoroas Punishing ton” Siv Wastes Bp’, Palisa 
clear profit.—W. S. A. for ove of these Valuable FREE books. , —— = 
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GET MY PRICE 


HIS is the finest, cheapest, most efictent 
hatcher I have been able to produce after 
thirty ye —. Thousands have proven it 

rfect in heat, moisture and ventilation. 
Roand | like a nest, Sut the right size, 66 for 
economy, convenience and results. Fitted with famous 
Sheer Automatic Fixtures, and guaranteed 
te hatch every hatchable egg. The 1916 


° SHEER COMPANY 
aor shire St., Quincy, i, 


usecase. Pe 


“Last season I installed a Queen as an ex- 
periment. It hatched 18 per cent better than 
eastern made machines and 11 per cent better 
than any other machine made in the west. 

exactly the same 


Queen Incubator Co. ; 
151Bryan Ave., Lincoln, Nebraska | Book 


301 EGGSIN ONE YEAR 


Stock, Eage and Baby Chicks from my bred-to-lay 
Strains of White and Barred Rocks, Rose and Single 
Comb Reds, White and Buff « epenaeens, White Wyan- 
dottes and White Leghorns have the source of 
profit and satisfaction to over 3500 customers in this 
and foreign countries. The + Ws of the Trap- 
nest and the careful breeding of the yers have 


POORMAN’S 200 EGG ‘STRAINS 


year best and safest investment. My strains and careful at 
ntion means your pad lor my Free 1,justrated 


— Success 
tructive. Catalog. it has 


doubtedly help you. John G. Poorman, Bor 15, Tinley Park, Ii. 


icon ED enneeeeeeememmenemeneeenenee ee 
CUCEODEETECUDELEREEEEUELE LET DEDORDE EEL EL DEE DEDAAEL TEE TE 


THE PARADISE HATCHERY 


iscontrolled by the only perfect regu- 
lator ever created —you can't go 
wrong—world's greatest method 
of hatching. Satisfied customers 
prove it. Use this patented De- 
= vice and makesuccesssure. $5000 
given away toquickly introduceit 
—et your share. Send for itterature 
—doitnow. BE. S. WEST, Inven- 
tor & Méar., Box 37, Ewing, Ky 
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CONVERT YOUR LAMP-HEATED IN- iN. 
CUBATOR TOAN ELECTRIC viacccicn 


equipment including automatic electric regulator, 
and complete instructions for Installing. Anyone 
handy with tools can do it. Send for prices. 

ELECTRIC SPECIALTY COMPANY 
No. 29 Richards St. Salt Lake City, Utah 


_ . = arr 
Crown Bone Cutter 
ASIEST, Fastest. Feed Baran 

fresh cut bone and get more — 
eggs, higher fertility. Also dry 
Bone, Grain, Fertilizer and Shell 
ls, All Sees. Hand and Power 
ree illus. Catalog, WILSON BROS., 


coLrony BROODER 











in Price 





Box 37 Easton, Pa. 





For Chix and Dux. Price, $15. Coal burner, self rega- 
lating; raise all the chicks, no eed I xpamt d ycur 
business without Increasing expenses. Booklet tells ne Ww 


LIBERTY STOVE CO., 108 So.3rd St.Phila.,Pa 


- wa NO HANDLING FOWLS 
> AIC ECHL Vapors penetrate feathers 
4\ killing licein few hours. Free 
\ Iliust. cir ilar * ene» oe. 


‘nal how. Bottle 50c, 3 for 25 post 


















V Ww 
Wr rit » today and le arn abc + Licecit. 
iETZO ER COoO., Box 61, QUINCY, ILL. 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL 
Tells everything about the fascinat- 
ing and profitable poultry industry 
Issued monthly; 10 cents. We want 
you to know how good it is and will 
send it 6 months for 25¢. Order now 
American Poultry Journal, Chicago, Ul. 





Write to-day for | 
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KEEP THE CHICKS CLEAN 
Cleanliness doesn’t cost much but it 
goes farther than expensive food toward 

giving the chicks a good start in life. 
We use inexpensive drinking founts 
consisting of a small, shallow pan over 
which an inverted glass fruit jar is held in 


place by a wire support. Plenty of feeders 
are provided so that the chicks do not 
crowd. In them is fed luke warm water, 
and sour skimmed milk. 

A crumbly wet mash is fed once each 
day in the afternoon. We invert a large 
bowl in a pie tin so that only a narrow 
space is left round the bowl, and this space 
is filled with the mash. The chicks cannot 
foul mash fed in this way. Our chicks 
always tramp down more than they eat on 
a feeding-board. 

Every night after the chicks have gone 
to hover these feeders are washed perfectly 
clean and scalded thoroly. This requires 
very little time 

We like sand on the brooder floor. The 
aay me mingle with this and are always 
dry and inoffensive. Each morning the 
brooder curtains are rai for a few 
minutes while the chicks feed, and the sur- 
face of the sand is scraped off with a light 
wooden scraper. 

This forces the backward chicks out to 
feed, and is the easiest way we have ever 
found to keep a brooder clean and 

Disturb small chicks as little as possible. 
Do all the cleaning at night after they 
have gone to bed except the brooder floor 
which may be cleaned while they break- 


fast. 

After the dishes are cleaned and placed 
to dry, we sweep the chaff on the house 
floor in piles near the light ready for morn- 
ing. C may be left for several days if 
some is added daily, but never after it 
becomes damp and foul. 

It is easier and more profitable to keep 
things clean than to doctor sick chickens. 
—A. M. A. 


“WE OFFER $115.00”’ 

We want all of those who will need new 
incubators this year to participate in the 
$115.00 in cash prizes we are going to dis- 
tribute for the Pest hatches with new in- 
cubators and the best success with a flock 
of chickens. 

A prize of $10.00 will be given for the 
best single hatch, a prize of $15.00 for the 
best two hatches and a prize of $20.00 for 
the best three hatches. The time extends 
from January first to July first. 

There will be a cash prize of $25.00 for 
the best record with a flock of chickens, 
$20.00 for the next best record, $15.00 for 
the third and $10.00 for the fourth. 

If you are planning to buy an incubator 
this year, write us at once for full par- 
ticulars and give us the names of the 
incubator advertisements in Successful 
Farming that you have answered. The 
incubator must be purchased thru an 
advertisement in Successful Farming this 
year. There is no entrance fee or other 





e = nse of any kind. 

Address, “Poultry Contest Editor, care 
Successful F arming, Des Moines, lowa 
We hope you decide and send in your name 
| the same day you see this notice. You 
will hear from us promptly. 


| WELDING “IRON AND STEEL 
“Can iron and steel be welded and, if 
so, is a special welding compound needed?” 

V. L., Mich. 

Iron and steel can be welded and an 
especially prepared welding compound 
(which is needed) can be furnished by any 
dealer in smithing materials. 








It takes two ditches to make a good | § 
road. Many road builders overlook this 
fact. They think one ditch along side the 











highway is enough. 
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Neubert’s Incubater Factory,Ben14 ‘Mankato, Mina. 


Natural Hen Incubator $3 


No fre mee to ° Retiamp. Actual hes hencon- 
trols eve ara 










takes. Best hatcher 
750,000 in use 

J. M. Peri, write: “It ts the best thing | eves 
Gaw for batohing o 

Another: «1 ot chicks from 640 untested oces.” 
Phousands of other testimonials. Agents Wanted ~ 


To reach the millien mark in 1916 we will send yow 
a Specia! intreductery Offer with our Free 


Waturai Hen Incubator Co., Sta. H, Dept. 25, Los Angeles, Cab 


FERRIS LEGHORNS— 200 EGGSTRAIN 


One customer's flock averaged 102 in six winter 
months, another 181 eggs in 10 months, another 199 
egesin 12 months. You can do as well. Eggs, chicks, 
breeding stock from hens with records up to 264 eggs. 
Prize winners at largest shows. RR shipment 
| pad low, 1, ouaity guatenteed. whi : ores are & 

ee thousan le ee cata sn ice Ld ves 
particulars. weme | oe itnow. 16 years squar = o dealing --thousands 


of pleased c 
FERRIS LEGHORN. ‘FARM, 982 Union, Grand Ra Rich 


BABY CHICKS iscchinc'cess 


More money in raising day-old 
chicks than in any other branch of 
poultry business—13 varieties 
—catalogue FREE. 


















NOTICE. 
ESSEX-MODEL INCUBATORS 


at reduced prices. If interested write, 
SCHULTZ BROTHERS CO., Sheboygan, Wis. 








Valuable 130 pp data- book 
{hue death-rate 100 per cent hate bes, 
ustrates improved in- 





Barclay St.. N. ¥. City. 

aTERTS That Protect And Peay 
P Send Sketch or Modei for Search. 

BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 

Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Weshiagtes D.C 

~ Exhibition and Hig tility 

; | WHITE Laem ap 


2005 EGG STRAIN Coekerate 3.00 


F. M. B LAWRENCE, IND 
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THE GRAIN DEALERS’ SHELL GAME 


Continued 


Mr. Haugen. That is, they buy the best 
grain and sell it to themselves, thru their 
subsidiary companies? 

Mr. Manahan. Yes thru that system of 
manipulation. 

Mr. Haugen. They buy the dry grain 
and the better grain, to mix with the lower 
grades for the purpose of bringing them 
up to higher grades? 

Mr. Manahan. Yes. 

Mr. Haugen. They buy and sell to 
themselves and thus get double commis- 
sions, do they not? 

Mr. Manahan. Yes. 

Mr. Haugen. Is not that a violation of 
the law? 

Mr. Manahan. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Haugen. And they violate the law 
in that respect, do they? 

Mr. Manahan. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Haugen. Now, as a resul i 
the farmer gets a lower price or a lower 
average price for his grain, and the 
operator takes the best grain and gives 
the miller the inferior qualities;that is are- 
sult of the mixing process; is that correct? 

Mr. Manahan. Yes; ially the 
small ae millers. — big —*> 
Minneapolis protect themselves; they buy 
there on the Board of trade. 

Mr. Haugen. The line elevators take 
advantage of the farmers by excessive 
dockage, do they not? 

r. Manahan. Yes. 

Mr. Haugen. And also as to grade; 
they under grade it by reason of the dirt 
contained in it? 

Mr. Manahan. Yes; and they take 
advantage of the eastern miller has 
orders—a large quantity is shipped on to 
the eastern millers of the grades 
and he has to take the mixed stuff, which 
contains the millions of bushels of rejected 
wheat, the millions of bushels of no grade 
wheat, to which I called your attentio 
which was lifted in grade when shippe 
out of Duluth. 

Estimating the magnitude of the loss, if 
ft is raised & cents a bushel, means, on 
10,000,000 bushels as I figure it, all of 
the legitimate earnings on $10,000,000 
Paetlee at 5 percent. The earnings of 
$10,000,000 worth of the farmers’ property 
figured at 5 percent, are absorbed every 
nec by this method in Minnesota and 

akotas. 

How Travel Affocts Grades 

But, gentlemen insist that the  predien 
are not changed, that grain is bought and 
sold on its actual value. Let us see what 
the record shows, aside from what has 
already been cited. ‘This past fall, a car 
of wheat was loaded at a Kansas town, 
inspected and graded No. 2. It was then 
shipped to Wichita, Kansas, to fill a con- 
tract. At Wichita, it was inspected an 
graded No. 3. The same car was then 
billed to Kansas City, Kansas, and once 
more inspected and graded at that point, 
where it graded No. 2. 

A year ago last fall an inquisitive gentle- 
man in Nebraska, bought a car of wheat 
at Omaha. The Omaha Board of Trade 
inspected and graded the car No. 2. He 
shipped this car to Hastings, Nebraska, 

nd without unloading shipped it directly 
back to Omaha, consigned to a commission 
frm with a seat on the Omaha Board of 
lrade. The Omaha grain men again in- 
spected the ear, this time graded same No.3. 

The year 1914 was a dry one in Kansas. 
‘rom June 20th to September Ist the 

nfall on an average was less than one 

h. I might state that Kansas raised 
some wheat that year; nearly one fifth of 
the entire production of the United States. 
During that year a local grain dealer in a 
small Kansas town ee ge shipped 
102 cars of wheat, to Kansas City, Mis- 
sourl. As the wheat was brought in by 
the farmers, each wagon load was inspected 


from page 5 


ulated it was loaded and shipped, after 
| being well mixed. Of the cars shipped 
25 percent were marked ““Damp” or “Wet” 
by the inspector in Missouri; 50 percent 
were graded one point lower; 19 percent 
two points lower; 6 percent three points 
lower; leaving about 25 percent which 
were taken at the same grade allowed the 
farmers. And these 25 ent tested an 
average weight of 601% pounds to the 
measured bushel, and were graded No. 2. 
Fourteen of these cars tested 58 pounds 
and were graded No. 4. Two cars testin 
60 pounds, 2 cars testing 59 pounds an 
12 cars testing 57 pounds were all graded 
“No Grade.” 
Three 


grade. 

wagon : over a fan; 
mixed it thru a screen; loaded into cars and 
again carefully. They were dead 
sure they had two cars of No. 2 wheat. 
It was sound, dry, sweet and well cleaned 
and tested 59 pounds to the measured 
bushel. In Kansas City, Missouri, that 
wheat was graded No. 4. 

These are but a few of the many cases 
which ~~» = be related, where the grades 
of grain have been altered. Any local 
gram dealer in the State of Kansas will 
tell you that he must make allowance for a 
change or difference of one point. There is 
certainly a profit in this for someone else 
or it would not be done. Does the farmer 
gain by it? No, he loses. Does the miller 
ag ee Rg! gy: doggy tt 
or him. , then, derives a profit? 
The person, firm or ion who 
handles the wheat between the shipper 
and the miller. These are the men who 
object to Federal inspection of interstate 
shipments. 

n order to secure uniform grades for 
Sol the Becretary of “of the 
i iculture 6 
United States to formulate grades for 
commercial corn. This was done and same 
were adopted by most of the states and 
the various Boards of Trad 
That looked ve 
that same woul 
the grain dealers 


well and it ap 

give some relief. But 
t around it very nicely. 
They made a grade of their own known as 
“Country Run.” Country Run is su 

posed to be corn just as it comes from the 
cribs of the producer. But the producer 
does not sell “Country Run.” If he ships, 
his corn is graded according to the rules, 
and is usually graded No. 3, No. 4 or 
lower. After it has passed from the farmer 
or the local grain dealer it is sold as 
“Country Run” at an advanced price. 


e during 1914. | 
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Brooder Hatcher 
Free Booklet “Poultry Profits” 











TELLS all about the best way to 
hate 


h healthy chickens, and toraisethem 


without arti heat saving the cost of oil 
and coal and the labor using them. We 
guarantee that you can raise better ye 
at a lower cost by using our ““CYCLE and 
ror | HATCH ’ and by apeet- 

your chickens, even in sero weather 
without oil or coal. Everyone interested 
in poultry should have a copy of 


The Philo System Book of Pro- 


gressive Poultry Keeping 
Itisa for short cuts in poultry 
I about P Secrets 
tein oy t ies a and 
a 
ai 310 pat eopy Sind oat toe lender Send 
us 25¢ or silver) and we will send you 
&@ copy urn mail. 


BROODER HATCHER sinchinesin one 
CYCLE HATCHER tisthines $12.00.0ur 


FREE catal explaines all about these ma- 
chines and tells how they helped to earn the 


CYCLE HATCHER CO. 
1704 Lake Street, Elmira, New York 













W's the cloth in your overalls that gives the wear 
oS bese Crome 
When buying Shirte 


or Jum insist 
st upon 
STIFEL'S INDIGO. ‘Took 
for this trade mark on the 
@EOISTERED back of the goods inside the 
garment. It’s put there for your protection, 
Overalls are cooler, moreserviceable and econ- 
omical the year ‘round for Farmwork than pants- 
Stifel’s Indigo has stood the test for over 75 
years. 
Every washing makes it look like new. It 
is fadeless and wears like leather 


Cloth manufactured by 
J. L. STIFLE & SONS 
Indigo Dyers and Printers 
WHEELING, W. VIRGINIA 
NEW YORK 
260-262 Church Street 
CHICAGO 
223 W. Jackson Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO 



















d| During the winter of 1914 and 1915 I 


examined four cars of corn, purchased by a | 
local dealer thru the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Exchange. All four cars were billed 
as No. 2 mixed. Three of these were fair | 
No. 3 and one car was a poor No. 5. Yet 
the dealer had paid for No. 2 mixed. 


There can be but one conclusion, name- 
ly, that some set of men obtain a profit 
by dishonest grading of grain. Usually 
the first grading is too low and the grain is 
given its actual grade after sale by the 
original shipper. af heavy, foreign matter 
will be added and sold again at its true 
or a higher e. The terminal dealers 
have to do this in order to make a living. 
You may take daily receipts and multiply 
by the commission rate and double the 
result, and the sum thus obtained will not 
be sufficient to pay the combined office 
expenses of the grain dealers at any term- 
inal market. these sleight o’ hand tac- 
tics were prohibited two-thirds of the 
terminal dealers would be forced to quit 
business. ‘They survive solely thru di 

honest methods—methods which wel] 





and tested. 


As a carload was thus accume 








deserve the name of ‘‘Shell Game,” 
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New 1916 
Model 
83-B 





—— 


Fine, Illustrated 


Descriptive Book 
FREE 


his Car To Be Given Away 


35 H. P. 
Motor 


Left-hand 
Drive 


Center 
Control 





Electric 
Starting 


Lighting 


The Model 83-B, 35 Horse Power Overland, is in size and comfort the same big, beautiful Overland which formerl 


sold at $750, but the upholstery has been improved and the motor has been change 


to the very latest en bloc type wi 


a smooth flow of abundant power and an except ionally fast “pick-up”’. 


You get in this car a full streamline body, deep divan uph« 
control. 


horn are operated from the steering column without even leaning forward. i 
Overland is built for service. It is a car that you can depend upon. The long, low streamline body is unmarr 


hood slopes gently upward and blends into the heautieny anon Fey j cy 
ing i i ully rounded surfaces. © running 


fenders are long and sweeping in their curves, with grace 
age battery is concealed. The tire-carrier is placed at the rear. 


You Are Sure To Be Well Paid 


I have purchased this brand new car for spot cash of the Clemens Auto Co., 

of Des Moines, Iowa, and I am going to give it free to some friend of Suc 

Rointerests of this publication. When : 

“free”, I mean it, because this Overland Automobile will be given to the win- 

ner in addition to a liberal cash commission or in addition to other prem- 

iums that may be earned, such as Gold and Silver Watches, Tool Chests, Shot 
Guns, Dinner Sets, Sewing Machines, Musical Instruments, Bicycles, etc. 

you see everyone who takes part will be well paid for whatever he or she does 

and the winner really gets more than double pay for his or her effort. This is 


cessful Farming for promoting t 


is different from the ordinary contest. 


Extra Reward For Promptness —Act Now! 


Send coupon or write me @ post card or letter for particulars, as early as possibie, 
and I will give you a good start of 2,000 points to your credit towards getting ene 


Overland Touring Car; I will also send you my Premium Catalog and @ 
scribing Overland Model 83-B in detail. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
DES MOINES, -t- -t- -t- -t- 





The doors are flush, with hinges concealed and 


IOWA ee eee A oar ae ee 


tery, demountable rims (one extra rim), and a convenient left haad drive, center 
his is a car that has plenty of power; it has real riding comfort; it_has convenience, and is easily controlled. The magneto, lights and 
The car is ry J finished in a rich, deep Brewster green. The 


by angles or projections. The 
handles inside. The 
ds are clean and free from obstructions. Stor- 


MAIL THIS COUPON ITUDAY 


This Auto Coupon Good for 2000 Points. ; 
€. T. MEREDITH, 39 Success Bidg., Des Moines,Ia. ‘ 


Dear Mr. Meredith: According to your offer, please give , 
me credit for 2000 points toward earning the Model 83-B Over- i 
tand automobile; send me Overiand book giving detailed de- 
scription of car with specifications; send me a copy of your 
Premium Catalog; and tell mein detall about your new plan 
whereby I may earn the Overiand automobile and the many 
articles shown In your catalog. All this you are to furnish me 
absolutely without obligation or expense on my part. 














Guaranteed Rifles To 
Be Given Away 


This is a beautiful, 22-calibre Hunting Rifle, guar 
anteed in every way to be absolutely safe, reliable 
and an accurate shooter. For small game and 
target practice itis unexcelled. It is cham- 
bered for 22-calibre long or short rim fire cart- 
ridges, and is 30 ink hesiean over all. Barrel 
tapered 16 inches, Sights, rear, open; adjust- 
able front knife sight. A solid breech block 
makes the action absolutely safe from 
rear explosion of a defective shell. The 
barrel is bronzed, rifled with the 
greatest care and has a bullt-up 
steel jacket, making It unsur- 
passed in strength, durability 
and accuracy. Weight two 
and one-half pounds 

Boys, Be Prepared 
To have a good time with 
your companions out In the 
open fields, or timber, hunt- 
ing for wild game; orina 
test of skill at target 
practice. You will find 
the rifle especially use- 
ful during the 
trapping 
season 


Boy Says 
Cloverton, Minn. 
Dear Mr. Meredith: 
T received my Hamil- 
ton Hunting Rifle, and 
it shoots as accurately as 
my father’s and brother's 
large rifes. We live in & 
wilderness where guns are & 
necessity and if a gun doesn't 
do business, we don't keepit. I 
have shot a large number of game 
birds, rabbita and hawks and it 
has done some long range shoot 
ing—in fact it does all and more 
than I expected of a 22-calibre 
rife. Yours truly, Fred Bennet. 


No Money Needed 


Write me today asking for complete 
description of these fine rifles and for de 
tails of my splendid new plan by which 
you can earn one of these valuable rifles ir 
a few hours. Simply drop a post card asking 
about the rifle. Be sure to say “‘Hamilton 
Rifle’ because I also offer Air Rifles. You will 
be delighted with my easy plan by which you 
can get a mile at once without much effort. 







Write at once before the matter slips your 


mind. 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Successful Farming 


36 Success Building, Des Moines, lowa 
—S==S= 














































Boys, Be On Time 
Get This Fine Watch and Cowboy Fob 


You are certain to be greatly 
pleased with this beautiful 
watch and unique fob. Every 
boy and yo man should c 
ry awatch. It is avery useft 
article and makes you feel that 
you are of some importance, 

This handsome watch is a 
stem wind and stem set, same 
as the highest priced watches. 
It is 12 size, thin model, which 
is now so popular. This watch 
is fitted with a jeweled lever es- 
capement. The movement is 
well constructed and in time- 
keeping service will prove reli- 
able for years. 

Weight, complete with case 
only two ounces. Heavy bevel 
crystal. Bezel and back snap 
-_ , wae, timed, and regue 

ated. 

This watch is Fully Guar- 
anteed by the Manufactur. 
ers, and R rs, if any are 
needed in Two Years Will be 
Made Free. 

The attractive Cowboy Fob 
is made of leather and consists 
of a holster complete with a 
miniature six-shooter revolver. Every boy wants one as soon as he 
sees it. Be the first boy in your neighborhood to get this fine watch 


and fob, 
Send Me Your Name and Address 
And I will immediately send you complete description of this fine 
watch and cowboy fob and also tell you my easy plan to get one o 
these fine watches and cowboy fobs. Simply say on a postal car 
“Tell me about your watch and cowboy fob,” and I will send full in- 
formation at once. 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Successful Farming 


35 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
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BETTINA VISITS CITY FRIENDS 


A Longed For Trip Ends Abruptly 


By MANTHEI HOWE 





HE late dusk of summer wrapped all the 
familiar objects on the farm in a magic 

~ coat of gray The lilac bushes beside the 
mail box looked weirdly interesting. Thru the 
drooping wistaria blossoms on the porch sparkled 
a glimpse of stars. In the barnyard the cattle 
stirred and a late-to-bed fowl crowed defiantly. 
Betsy and Dudley rested on the little porch 
getting their breath after a busy day, and count- 
ing up and arranging the tasks for the morrow. 
To Dudley Boynton —_ bit of work done on 
the farm was pure joy. He was born a farmer; 
he loved the very smell and feel of the earth. 
With Betsy it was different. She was the 
daughter of a farmer but somewhere in the line 
of her ancestors there must have been an urban 
dweller, for Betsy . “Y" for the lights and 








would be no pleasure in the visit if 1 thought 
you needed me here.” 

“T shall always need you,” her husband told 
her passionately, “as long as I live I shall need 
you. But I only want you to stay here while 
it means happiness for you. I rather you 
never returned than to stay here silently pro- 
testing and I—well!” He sh humorously. 
a can’t imagine me living in the city can 
you?” 

Betsy giggled at the picture. That cleared 
the tenseness of the moment. Now that the 
question was settled he plunged into details. 

- you clothes enough? When do you 


“Of course I haven’t clothes enough! No 
woman has when she plans to go visiting. They 








the lure of the town. She craved the city. She 
only endured the farm and its work, but she 
loved Dudley. “Look at the fireflies Betsy,” whispered her 
husband eagerly, as tho it might break the witchery of the 
night if he spoke aloud. ‘That smell of sweet fern from the 
a and e flicker of fireflies always makes me think of 
airies.”” 

“‘Wha-a-at! Oh yes, it is pretty, Dudley,” the girl wife mur- 
mured half heartedly. She saw the Gesantin look on her 
husband’s face and hastened to plead her defense. “It isn’t 
that I do not think the country nice, Dud, but oh, I get so 
tired of it all. Every morning we get up to the same tasks. 
Every day we see the same people and not very interesting 
ones at that. It seems as tho all my life I’ve wanted to be 
happy, and have a good time and young friends, and I never 
lave. 

Boynton stirred restlessly but he made no answer. Every 
alert sense told him there was more and worse to follow. For 
: ~ they sat silent, then Betsy faced him in the gathering 

ar o 
“I wish you’d light the porch light, Dud. I want to talk 

ou.” ° 
she waited until he had done her bidding and resumed his 
chair. There was a mist in her eyes and an uncomfortable 
catch in her throat as she looked at her husband. Tho they 
had been married three years, she had never grown accus- 
tomed to what she called the ‘ ness” of his looks. He was 
tall, finely muscled, with a thin eager face and the compelling 
eyes of the man of deep rooted ideals. His hair was black, his 
cheeks tanned, his eyes blue, thirty years of age, the descrip- 
tion might fit any number of good American farmers, but there 
the likeness ended. He impressed one as being different. He 
worked with the joy of a man who has a purpose in life and 
who is in a fair way to attain his goal. 

“He is the finest man on God’s earth,” Betsy had said to 
one of her girl friends. ‘I ought to be thankful all my life that 
Dudley loves me.” 

It was a repetition of that thought that now made her task 
the more difficult. Tho she was a bit flustered, Betsy was no 
coward. With an odd little gesture of defiance that Dick 
r= adorable, she sat bolt upright. 

“Mrs. Van Sile and Elsa Payne went home today, Dud.” 

‘That’s good,” her husband remarked philosophically, “now 
lil — more of you and there won’t always be some one else 
around,” 

“Why I thought you liked them,” she exclaimed her brown 
eves er troubled, “You were always nice to them.” 

_ “Of course | was honeybud. You don’t suppose I'd be any- 
thing but nice to your friends do you? But just because I 
treated them courteously doesn’t say that I liked them; not 
by a good sight! Mrs. Van Sile and Miss Payne make a fine 
appearance and undoubtedly they are fun as short time ac- 
quaintances, but they are not good enough for you dear, and 
80 | — glad they have gone. They tempt you to follow the 

se gods. 

But you don’t understand Dud, it isn’t that I am not happy 
here, only—well just for once I'd like to live my life as I have 
ireamed it. Just for a month, Dud! They have invited me to 
‘ome to town for the month of September. Can’t I go dear? 

nean won’t pe let me try the town for that little while? It 
ecms as tho I could be happy forever if I had that visit as a 
memory. 

‘le reached over and clasped her hand. He looked as a 
man does when he tries not to show that he has received bad 
news. A worried beaten expression filmed his face. 

“Why of course you can go. There was no need to ask me. 

! do not want you ever to feel that you have to ask me if you 
may do anything that you wish. vu get Mandy Sorter to 
come and look after me. We'll get along famously.” “You 
just go and have a good time.” “I won’t go if you are going 

re 


to 


z ~ 


2 a 


to feel unhappy about it,” she protested tremulously. “ 





asked me to come the first part of September, 

somewhere about the fourth.” “For a whole 
month! Phew! Well all right. You had better begin sewing. 
Phone Mandy to come over a week before you leave so she can 
help you with the work and get in running order to take care 
of me. You had no business to spoil me if you were thinking 
of running off and leaving me.” 

“Goosie,” chuckled Betsy; but late that night s he lay awake 
thinking about her visit to town. Almost she decided that she 
did not care to She would see how Mandy took hold of 
the work before she committed herself irrevocably to the under- 
taking. “I won't decide for a week or two,” she told the grin- 
—- | moon that peeked above the somber fir tree outside her 
window. 

But the next morning brought a post card from Mrs. Van 
Sile written at the Junction. It urged her not to forget her 
promise. Along in the same mail came a magazine. She 
scanned the pictures eagerly; never for a second rememberin 
that pictures can make even the ugly duckling beautiful an 
that there were lovelier scenes right on Ferndon Farm. That 
afternoon she took her and butter money, and running 
out the roadster which been Dudley’s present to her on 
her birthday, she started for the little village five miles away. 
She indulged in an unbridled orgy of shopping, and reached 
home in time to prepare supper, enthusiastic over her plans 
for the trip. 

“T got the loveliest muslin for a lavendar dress, Dud, and 
the prettiest hat,” she told him as 4 dawdled at the table. 
“You’ll never know me when you see how dressed up I'll be. 
I’m going to get a suit something like Elsa Payne’s.” 

"y ou'll look lots nicer than she does,” smiled Dudley. 
ng tweaked his ear as she passed him on her way to the 

itchen. 

“If you are going to sit at the table any longer you'll have to 
draw in your chair so that I can pass.” 

She felt peculiarly happy and at peace with her surroundings. 
Since her trip to the vill in the afternoon the house seemed 
to have taken on a new charm. She noticed little angles and 
corners of beauty that she had paid no attention to since she 
came here as a bride. Her eyes rested contentedly on the plain 
brown woodwork of the dining room and the huge red brick 
fireplace with its brown pottery bowl of wild flowers. 

“Elsa Payne says this is the loveliest dining room she ever 
saw.” 

“Miss Payne shows good sense. I like this room pretty well 
myself.” 

“When I come back from my visit I am going to make 
some new curtains. I saw some cretonne that will look rsa 
at the windows, and this winter we'll try to raise some daffodi 
and jonquils. When | get some more money saved up I’m 

oing to have that old chair wound with brown reed. It will 
look andsome, won’t it?” 

The days flitted by, full houred with the bustle of prepara- 
tions. Mandy came; and a girl to help with the sewing. Betsy’s 
days became filled with explicit directions about menus and 
the newest in skirts and collars. 

September the fourth dawned clear and brisk with the 
tingle of coming frosts in the air. They rose betimes to get 
the early morning flyer. Dudley drove her to the station. 


Down lanes of witch hazel they rolled. Birds interrupted 
at their matutinal concert rose shrilly protesting. The sun 
its way up into the quiet sky. Only the hum of their 
motor broke the tranquil hush of the dawning day. The dew 
hung heavy on the grass in the fields. The premonition of 
parting obtruded itself once in awhile, but Betsy pushed it 
resolutely from her thoughts. She snuggled close to her hus- 
band, breathing, thinking, seeing with him as she never had 
before, the wondrous beauty of country in the early morn- 
ing. y entered the lazily yawning village. A dog rushed 
out and barked at them. A dewey eyed fat little urchin smiled 
from a gate post; the sun glorified [Continued on page129 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein expressed by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will ee ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 














CAUSES FAMILY DISTURBANCE 
I have never regretted the time when I first 
subscribed for 8. F. All I have against it is my wite 
and I almost fight for it to see who reads it first. 
You certainly have a fine magazine and can count 
on me for a subscriber even if you raise the price. 
—E. F. G., Wis. 
ONLY ONE GOOD THING IN IT 
I see where some order their paper stop on 
account of a little article they don't like. know 
we cannot all agree on everything, but if a paper's 
eneral policy is good, let the Ritle mistakes go 
ie, But if a paper's set policy is all wrong, then 
I quit. Ia 8. F. we have Our Bulletin, Ferreted 
Facts, Current Cartoons, Home Amusement Page, 
clean advertising, in fact only one good thing in 
it, and that is all between the covers and a little 
on the outside. The article in the last January issue 
by Mr. Secor, “Breaking Land Monopoly” is all 
to the good. I don't believe 8. F. or any good farm 
aper should take up partisan politics. But the 
B' '. plan of picking up good plans and condemn- 
ing bad ones wherever found, is a good one.—VJos. 
M. Wyckoff, Mo, 


LIQUOR ADS PROHIBITED 

We beg to advise you that the state of Alabama, 
Colorado, Georgia, Oregon and Washington have 
passed legislation prohibiting the display or sale 
of periodicals containing advertisements of al- 
coholic beverages, and many other dry states it is 
expected will take the same course. 

ft will therefore be necessary, if you carry any 
liquor advertising, that it be excluded entirely, or 
a special edition be prepared for the quantity 
required to cover this territory. 

We can give you the information when desired, 
of the Sotel gusaben of copies now sent to these 
states.—The American News Company. 

Comment: This does not effect 8. F. for no 
liquor, tobacco, or patent medicine ads are pub- 
lished in it, and thousands of dollars worth of other 
advertising is excluded every year because we feel 
that it is not for the best interest of our readers, 
—Editor. 


GIVES VIEWS ON PREPAREDNESS 
I have been contemplating writing what I think 
f S. F ce my first number arrived, but about 
the time I would get thru reading one paper, along 
would come another issue that oe? eclipse the 


Sil 


former 

The cartoons are fine for getting a straight face 
on after reading the preparedness articles in the 
newspapers. 1 am in favor of the right kind of 
preparedness. 


Strong, healthy soldiers cannot be raised in the 
slums of cities, so why not eliminate the slums. 
Then again soldiers cannot be prepared for action 
by idleness and a few military drills. Better put 
them to some useful occupation, such as road 
building, etc., during time of peace. 

Yes, we are at the mercy of European and 
Asiatic enemies. We haven't a thing to protect us 
but the Atlantic Ocean on one side and the Pacific 
on the other. If this war has proven one thing in 
warfare more than another, it is the impossibility 
g armies by ships. With 





of transferring invadin 
full control of the Atlantic Ocean and the Med- 
iterranean Sea the allies could not land enough 
men to defeat the Turks at Gallipoli, and then 
they failed again to land an army at Salonica in 
time to check the Bulgarian invasion of Serbia. 


rhe conquest of America by water is a nightmare 
mad lunatics like 


confined exclusively to war 

Colonel Roosevelt and the Navy League. I fear 
some of these advocates of preparedness will bite 
themselves and die with Sedbediahins=t. Ye « 


Ind. 
TELLS WHAT HE LIKES 


In regard to your question what I like best in 





your paper, will say that I always read Editorial 
Comment first. 
2nd—Two-Leggel Dictionary. It is important 
to know about this. It is a real feature 
3rd—Ferreted Facts for Farmers. This is very 
interesting, but I would like to see it written a 


little more simple or plainer, so that every farmer 
gets everything out of it. It is a little hard to 
understand sometimes, especially for those who 
are strangers in this line. We have to get used 
to this news, before we can understand it. So 
please make it plain 

ith—Junior Farmers. This is written in such a 
pleasant way that it is interesting and teaching to 
the old farmers as well as their sons 

ith—Farm Blacksmithing. It is of direct ip 
terest and can be put into practice right away, 
and we save ready cash by reading it 

6th—Poultry Department. It is very good and 
profitable by following its directions. 

7th—Our Bulletin. This broadens one’s views 

Sth—Veterinary It has been teaching me a 
lot and even saved me a horse doctor once, 

9th-10th—Dairy and Home Department. In 
fact everything is interesting. Of course what is 


direct in our line is most interesting. 





In your Editorial Comment you give a very 
interesting article about the binder twine. Now 
you almost put us on the right road. You say, 
write to your U.S. Senator. Yes that is the point. 
You know we farmers are not so very ad (as 
a rule anyway) educated. Now we would like to 
write to our Senator, but we do not know how. It 
would be easy for you to make out a blank, so we 
could fill it out. This would save us a lot of trouble 
and I sincerely believe that lots of us would get 
busy. Lots of farmers do not even know the name 
of their Senator and it would be convenient to 


make out a list once. 
F. is almost as ont a obecates as an Agri- 
° -» Mont. 


cultural college.—W. 
ess will investigate the twine 
more to do on that. 


Comment: Congr 
J. 8. senators or mem- 


situation so there is nothir 

In regard to writing to your 

bers of the House, in case you do not know who 
is your public servant in Washington, write to us, 
we will tell you. Printed petitions do not carry 
the same weight as hand written letters. Don't 
be afraid that your spelling or grammar may be 
faulty. A congressman es to hear from the 
people.—Editor. 


NOT SO MUCH LESS WHISKEY 

I noticed one of your editorials, regarding quota- 
tions from the report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue on whiskey figures. It happens 
that I investigated the facts, and I want to put 
you straight. 

If there has been any diminution in the con- 
sumption of liquor, it has been very small. A 
parently the Commissioner did not understand the 
facts. As whiskey is distilled, it is put into bonded 
warehouses, where it may remain for a period of 
years without meeting any tax payments. As it 
is withdrawn, it is either shipped direct to the 
wholesaler or is put into the free warehouses. 
After the withdrawal, or tax payments, (meaning 
from the bonded warehouses) Uncle Sam pays no 
further attention to it. 

In October, 1914, owing to the persistent rumor 
that the government was going to raise the tax 
on spirits, the distillers tax-paid to the fullest 
extent of their financial and borrowing ability. 
This whiskey went into free warehouses, and for 
the balance of the fiscal year, tax payments were 
very small. Even prior to that time there had been 
heavy over-productions, and stocks had been 
moved from bonded warehouses to wholesalers far 
beyond the normal sale. In consequence, there 
was but little in the way of tax payments up to the 
summer of 1915—surplus aoe that have been 
tax-paid being assimilated. 

Resumption of heavy tax payments started in 
last October, and for the past three months have 
been remarkably heavy. “he next report of the 
Commissioner will undoubtedly show a in in 
whiskey revenues that will make up the loss of 
last year. 

The actual losses that have occured have been 
confined to those states or communities in which 
all classes of trafficin alcoholic beverages have been 
absolutely prohibited. 

I am offering this, not as an argument for whiskey 
but merely as a suggestion to you so that you will 
not go wrong on these figures.—Lloyd Kenyon 
Jones, 


A LETTER OF APPRECIATION 
Your Editorials I like very much. 
Your Ferreted Facts, I like very much. 
Your stand on Preparedness I like very much. 
The Two-Legged Dictionary, I like v much. 
Your non-aleohol and tobacco Ads, I like very 


much. 
I like the way you go after delinquent sub- 
scribers.—P. V. R., Cal. 


Answering your ““What I like best” query. M 
“Editorial Comment,” second, 


first choice is 
“Ferreted Facts,” third, “The Two-Legged Dio- 
tionary.” After this I read by course.—A. H, W., 


ay. 


SEVERE ON SPEEDERS 

In “Our Bulletin,” I notice a letter upon which 
I should like to offer a few comments. The writer, 
a Mr. Keller, questions the utility of the gasoline 
propelled vehicle or more correctly, he attacks 
its place in the general scheme of things as now 
managed. 

I believe this writer is correct in his main con- 
tention, but still the gasoline vehicle has its real 
uses. I do not pronounce it an unmitigated evil. 
I grant that it is an evil as at present used and ex- 
ploited, but this is the fault of the fool people and 
their fool legislators—not the fault of the machine 
itself. The one great objection to the gas driven 
vehicle is, of course, the immense number of ghastly 
accidents (murders) due to its use. 

I have been repeatedly assured by reliable parties 
from the state where 8. F. is published that driving 
a good horse on a highway is a pleasure that must 
be numbered with the things that are passed—due 
solely to stinker speeding by irresponsible and 
criminally careless car drivers. 

Now, what is the remedy? Our existing laws 
are mere twaddle—pure bunk. We need our mur- 
der and manslaughter laws changed to rope in the 
reckless “stinker speeder.” Our present system of 
fining road criminals is utterly out of date—too 
childish to need comment. Participants in a motor 
car mix-up in which human blood is spilled should 
be jailed—just as principals in a shooting scrape 
are jailed. In time this will be done, but why wait? 
Meanwhile the horrible mix-ups and murders go 
merrily on.—Jas. Hathaway, Wash. 








WANTS CAMERA ARTICLES 
You certainly print some valuable articles in 
Our Junior Farmers’ page, such as the tiling article 
in the January 1916 issue, but I am afraid not 
many of us young fellows are enthusiastic about 


Please tell us fellows things 


such stuff all the time. 
“priceless s- 


about what we can do with such 
sions’ as gun, bike and especially camera. Yee 
give us some kind of a camera article quick. Many 
of us who do not own such things would like suc 
articles anyway.—L. M., Wis. 

Comment—We will endeavor to give our readers 
something about the use of cameras in an early 
issue. —Editor. 


REMEDY FOR CATTLE 
Here is a remedy for bloat in cattle. It was 
iven me by a farmer that has used it a great deal. 
t is simple and ¢ I think it ought to be 


passed along. 
Pour cold. water on their back, the colder the 
better. It is quick and sure.—J. A. L., DL 


LIKES THE DOSE 

I have taken 8. F. for the last eight years and 
I find that it is not a bad dose for a farmer's lad 
to take. I used to get subscribers for S. F., and I 
remember I asked a farmer lad to subscribe for it 
and he said that he didn’t care anything for the 
farm, that he was going to the city. I said you'll 
be glad to come back to the old farm. Well he 
went and the city got his goat and he isn't any 
in the city or on the farm. My advice to 
arm lads is to stick right to the farm and be your 
own boss and you are free. You can come and go 
when you like and you will find you will be ahead 

in the end.—B. H., Mich. 


WANTS ARTICLES ON CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOLS 


There is something that I wish very much to be 
printed in 8. F., and that is a good talk on con- 
solidated schools, as our community is very in- 
terested in same.—L. 8. Schutta, Minn. 

Comment—We have two or articlee 
upon this subject and hope to find for one 
or more of them in an early issue.—Editor. 


I id tomy A ee I ha 

consider your paper the paper ve ever 
read and especially as regards its reliability, for I 
find in some farm papers there are many articles 
that while they are interesting reading, they are 
written by parties who lack the experience in 
regard to the subject of their article. They are 
theorists and many times their articles are mislead- 
ing. if ae +o paper very free from such articles 








I have been looking over and clipping from 
about a thousand old farm papers that t had filed 
away, but were so cumbersome for use. I find 
I have clipped three times as much from 8. F 
as any other journal.—A. T. A., Neb. 





8. F. is to me what pie is to little boys, It is » 
liberal education to its readers. The price is 
nothing; in fact, it is the cheapest, cleanest, and 
most wholesome paper in the world. Sometime you 
will receive your reward for having left, as a rich 
legacy, your labors to humanity.—J. B., Mich. 


ESTIMATES THE VALUE 

I like Our Bulletin fine, but at the same time it 
hits me pretty hard. However, the one that writes 
it cannot see me to laugh at me, so just keep it up. 

I am always glad to get my friend 8S. F. Itisa 
welcome visitor at my place. I like the Professor's 
talks about farm products, feeds, and fertilizer 
values. In fact I like it all the way thru. It ise 
clean and practical paper, good enough for anyone. 
I think the editor is nice taking the trouble to ask 
us woes we like in our paper. Don’t you? Of course 
you do, 

The thing I like is that I can always learn some- 
thing new when I want to and when I want pastime 
I get it from Our Bulletin and the last page. I 
have often gained enough information from one 
copy to pay the price of a years subscription, and, 
think of it, seven hundred thousand people get the 
paper and likely three or four times that number 
read it. In my heme there are four readers of 8. F. 
We will say they average three readers in each home 
that would be 2,100,000, and two-thirds of the 
readers learn something from each copy. It cer- 
tainly is worth an enormous amount to the world. 
—T. G. Mass, Ark. 


GIVES GOOD ADVICE 

I have spent some years in farming and I thought 
at that time that I knew something of the business, 
but since taking a correspondence course in agri- 
culture and reading your paper for three years, I 
am now thoroly cominaell tat I knew very little 
about farming then. I was talking to a farmer two 
years ago who did not take a farm paper of any 
kind. My advice to him was to wake up and sub- 
scribe for 8. F._ It is my honest opinion that if your 
paper was read in every farm home in Illinois, there 
would be a far greater number of young men remain 
on the farm instead of crowding to the cities to 
compete with cheap foreign labor.—H. F. Misbet, 
Til. 





It is beyond power to express my appreciation of 
S. F. In some things you make me scratch my 
bald-pate and wonder, but you are fair, honest and 
true, and I admire you.—E. L. 8., Tex. 


More bulletin on page 125. 
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Continued from page 124 


REMEDY FOR CHOKED ANIMALS 
I saw in a paper sometime ago where a stock 
raiser in Wisconsin lost a valuable cow by choking 
onanapple. Hereis something for him to read, cut 
out, and paste in his hat. When an animal gets 
choked, don’t run for a broom handle or the 'phone 
to call a veterinarian for if your phone is like ours, 
you will have to wait at least from twenty minutes 
to one hour before ~~ = the line. By that time 
your animal weld be ead. Run for a charge of 
powder and put it in the palm of the hand. 
aw the ani s tongue out as far as you can put 
the hand with powder in, down well in the throat. 
Open the head ond withdraw it. Let go of the 
tongue and note results. All over with and a live 
animal. Do you get this? Better read it again and 
tell the wife to read it. She will remember it. I 
have known of this being tried time without num- 
ber and never a failure.—O. A. B., Ill. 
Comment: Loose powder is scarce these days. 
Wouldn’t anything do that furnished dry git for 
the tongue to get hold of the apple with?—Editor. 


THE BORROWING DEAD-BEAT 

The article in the October issue entitled “When 
Friends Impose” is splendid. It takes my mind 
back to the years when wife and [ were beginning 
life in our little home in the city. I, a young man 
just learning the A B C’s of carpentry at a very 
modest wage. Our neighbor across the way, a full 
fledged plasterer, making good money, took the 
young, unsophisticated couple for an easy mark 
and would borrow anything from bread to bacon, 
sugar, salt, and in fact, anything to eat. Needless 
to say the day of returning never came. Well, the 
young folks got wise after a time, and allowing the 
use of the modern term, we “cut it out.” I 
think the borrowing “‘dead beat’’ is the most con- 


temptible. ‘ 

Now please don’t the idea that I am one of 
those chronic, liver di fellows, who would 
not accommodate a neighbor if they could, for I 
do like to accommodate, but I also like to be fairly 
and honestly dealt with. ‘ : 

All success to our paper; the best little magazine 
that comes to our home, and we read a goodly 
number.—H. M. B., Wash. 


SEES GRAVE DANGER 
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I hope you will excuse me if I differ in opinion 
with you. I note you take an active part in the dis- 
cussion of various problems of material importance, 
but one of the most serious problems that now con- 
fronts this county to my mind is the immigration 
of aliens to this U, 8. For the past several years 
the numbers coming in have Soon sufficient to 
decidedly check the normal tendency toward an 
improved standard of wp - in many lines of indus- 
try. The proof is beyond doubt that in many cases 
these incoming immigrants actually drive out into 





other localities and in other illed trades, large 
numbers of American work. n and workingmen 
of earlier immigration who not get better posi- 


tions, but rather worse ones. Statistics show this 
immigration as not of the old type that built our 
states and American institutions, but of a new type, 
temporary in its character, that lives under condi- 
tions that the old topo of citizen immigration 
would not submit to. Despite the fact that more 
than fifty percent of this new type of immigrants 
are married, three-fourths of them leave their 
wives and families at home or in their native coun- 
try, and thus do not become citizens of the U. 8., 
but competitors of American labor. is must soon 
become a serious menace to American progress 
prosperity unless some solution for the problem is 
speedily adopted.—E. E. M., Tenn. 

Comment: It is true that immigration is now 
largely from South Europe instead of trom the 
agricultural northern countries from whence we 
have received so many splendid citizens. This is 
a matter of grave concern for Congress to settle. 
Seman 4 new conditions will arise at the close of 
this war.— . 


COVERS MAKE A HIT 

In our home we take two morning, two evening, 
and two Sunday papers, in addition to four county 
sheets and several monthly magazines, but none 
are more eagerly pounced upon by every member of 
our household than 8. F. You would think we 
were a lot of youngsters who had never seen so 
much as a comic supplement if you could but see us 
(all adults of decidedly elderly type) gloating over 
your quaint, old time title page. You will never 
improve that if you try for a thousand years. And 
the contents are above criticism. “So say we all.” 

Mrs. John B. Miller, Md. 


LIKES OUR COVER PICTURES 

I want to = ulate you on your front 
1s compared with that of other magazines. vt 1s 
the very best of the lot. The pictures are most 
natural, homelike, beautiful and satisfying. I wish 
I could let your artist know how they delight at 
least one family. You are doing a good work. I 
enjoy your land tax ideas, also more power to your 
elbows.—R. M,. W., Calif. 








Old rooms made new with 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints and Varnishes 


Mrs. Housewife, declare yourself in on some of the money being 
spent for improvements around the place. It means much to your 
pride and comfort to have the floors and furniture and walls fresh 
and beautiful and it won’t cost much. Just give them a coating or 
two with Acme Quality Paints, Enamels, Stains or Varnishes. 

They keep your home young. Easy to apply and the effect lasts. 
There's an Acme Quality Finish for every painting need. Our two 
books, “Home Decorating” and “Acme Quality Painting Guide,” 
tels you which paint to use and howitshould be used. They aresentupon 
request and we'll tell you where to buy Acme Quality Paints—write. 








ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 





























Heat every room, all winter, day and 
night. Bring comfort and health to 
your family. Do away with the dirt, 
trouble and nuisance in caring for stoves. 
At moderate cost and little or no expense 
or difficulty for installing, you can enjoy 
the comfort and convenience of an 


INTERNATIONAL 
Onepipe Heater 


of fuel. No cutting holes in walls. 


thet 





This pany, in 
through having anything but pleased omers. 


floor plans and when filled out and ret 


gineers as to er 4 it will sult your particular house. 


WW rite at once 





WILL TAKE BOTH SIDES 
We expect to take the paper as long as we stay 
n the farm at least. It is a good clean paper and 
iitho we disagree in oelisien. hane we will always 
be broadminded enough to study the other side of 
the question. We especially enjoy the pictures 
on the cover each month. They certainly are 
human and go straight to the heart.—5S. P. ay a 





I take this opportunity of expressing my appre- 
ation of your excellent paper. In the near future 
[ intend to drop all my other papers, but will con- 


tinue to take 8S. F.—Mrs. W. Alt, 8. D 
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. will give ven the frank, honest advice of our heath 


t on 60-day trial, and if not satisfied, mone 
uetxra 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER COMPANY Beech St., Utica, N.Y. 








Better than three stoves—little more than one in price or cost 
Reduces fire danger. No ashes, 
dirt, coal or wood to cart through house. Does not heat cellar. 


Honest Advice and A Strong Guarantee 


for over 60 years, cannot afford to 


——) 


=> 


risk its reputation 

cust It will not sell a heater unless reasonably certain of its 
success. No one style will fit every condition. Therefore, if you this 
heater will heat your own home, we will send “Information Blank” with simple scale for pencili 


type of 
rough 
Ing en- 


have any doubt whether 


you absolutely under no obligation, 
will be refunded. 
Catalogue 
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CANNAS AS A SCREEN 

Tall growing cannas make a splendid 
screen for the rear of lawns or to hide 
back yard fences or objectionable objects 
Their fine foliage is always attractive, and 
if the large flowering sorts are used the 
flowers are very brilliant and showy. The 
foliage has a decided tropical appearance, 
and in combination with a banana plant 
or two, and a few caladiums, a very con- 
siderable screen could be made and be 
varied enough and tropic enough in ap- 
pearance to suit the most critical. 

The old Indian shot cannas were ex- 
ceedingly tall, and if planted thickly they 
would make a sereen six to eight feet high. 
The flowers of this class are of no impor- 
tance, tho they add alittle color to the 
grouping. ‘The bronze and green foliage 
contrast well, and where a very tall screen 
is desired and the flowers are not partic- 
ularly cared for this is the sort of cannas 
to plant. They are as rugged as a canna 
can be, and will form better clumps than 
of the newer sorts that are not 


many 
quite so robust. 
If I were to select a tall screen, tho, I 


would make it of the orchid flowering 
cannas. They are a little lower than the 
Indian shot but they are just as sturdy, 
and the flowers are exceptionally fine. 


These are the largest flowering cannas | 


I have seen flowers over six 
inches across. The petals are broad and 
silky in texture. In this class there 
are all the colors known to cannas unless 
it be white, and there are no very good | 
white or pink sorts of any class. The | 
predominating colors in cannas are red 
cod yellow. For bedding, red is mostly 
used, tho the yellows are fine and are 
used considerab ly. 

A mixture of the bronze and green 
varieties adda to the attractiveness of a 
screen if it is at all extensive. A small 
screen would not look well mixed up, as 
the mixing would have to be close, and 
would look crowded. Do not mix hit and 
miss in a large screen, but group the 
colors, both of foliage and the ade A 
little difference in the height of the plants 
in a large screen adds to the beauty, also. 
Nature does not like even, formal lines, 
and the further we can get away from 
formality in design the more natural we 
will make our planting. 

Dwarf cannas are fine for low screens, 
or for bordering the screen of the taller 
sorta. The 
two and a half feet in the express, to 
four feet for such varieties as Florence 
Vaughan and Egandale. 
large flowers and they are brilliant in 
color, and the florets are firmer and more 
lasting than the orchid flowering varieties 
They are supposed to be more free flower- 
ing, ‘also, bué I never saw much difference 
in this respect. 

The soil for cannas should be very rich. 
They can hardly have it too rich. They 
are gross feeders, and will give good re- 
turns for plenty of food. They must have 
both food and water in abundance to give 
a rich tropical effect, what we are planting 
them to obtain. 

As they are in need of so much moisture 
to do thir best some method of irrigating 
them should be devised. A couple of cans 
in the ground on each side of the 
and filled with water as 
needed gives a good supply of water 
where it will do the mosi good. A row 
of drain tile laid end to end under the 
row of cannas and with an elbow at one 
end and a joint to come above the surface 
so water can be poured into it will make 
the job of watering still easier. If one 
has the water can be run into this 


l¢ 


there are. 


Bet 
original plant, 


a hos 


crozy ranges in height from | 


| tile easily until the soil is soaked to the 
surface. This sub-irrigation method is 
the best, and it is not very expensive, 
either. 

Canna bulbs are not hardy and they 
should be dug and stored in a frost proof 
cellar. The tops should be cut down by 
frost first, and then they should be dug in 
clumps with ll the soil possible on the 
roots and the clumps placed on the cellar 
floor. Keep the soil moist enough so the 
bulbs will not dry up during the winter 
te a and plant in the spring.— 

» H.C. 


CARE OF CLEMATIS 








Clematis is one of the most satisfac- 
tory of the climbing plants, and it must | 
be grown and fully studied to be ap- 
yreciated and enjoyed. Trellises and ar 
ors are the places for clematis. 
arch-way over a garden entrance and athe | 
designs are sure to prove pleasing to those | 
who will devote a little time to its culture. 

One can find a great number of varieties, 
and if judgment is used in the selection 
and arrangement of the vines the effect 
is most striking. 

It is advisable to secure good, strong 





plants from the florist, or from friends who 

oo the plants well established. The 
soil must be rich and the spot where the 
roots are planted should be made free 
from any condition that might cause 
water to stand and freeze in winter, for 
this will kill the plants, which, as a rule, 
will live from one season to another with- 
out any trouble, unless it be to supply a 
slight protection with litter. 

In setting the plants the crowns should 
be placed at least six inches beneath the 
surface. Somewhat shaded spots that 
will prevent the hottest portion of the 
sun’s rays from falling on the plants are 
best. They require plenty of water in 
the growing and blooming season. 

Among the large flowering varieties are 
the Anderson Henryi, a beautiful creamy 
white and very large; the Boskoop seed- 
ling, an extra fine large lavender; the 
Duchess of Edinburg, a double and pure 
white variety; the Jackmani, a very 
yopular rich purple sort, and the Mme. 
Jaron Veillard, a beautiful light rose, 
with a delicate lilac shading. 

The nearest approach to red is the 
Ville de Lyon, which is a bright carmine. 

Among the finest small flowering 





The dwarfs have | bower, 


| grown at their well established and noted 


clematis are the following, any of which 
will give satisfaction. 

The flammula, or fragrant 
a delicious old favorite 
great clusters of fragrant white 
This will bloom in June and July. 

The coccinea, which produces a great 
amount of odd bell-shaped flowers of a 
coral red hue, and will bloom from June 
until cut down by the frost in autumn. 
bell-shaped 


virgin’s 
vith 
owers. 


KILLING THE ASTER BEETLE 

It is surprising how many persons simply 
permit these insects to utterly destroy 
a fine bed of asters. 

One ounce of arsenate of lead to five 
gallons of water, and used as a spray on 
the plants, including the blooms, after each 
rain, will kill the aster beetle, and will 
not injure the plants at all. 

This remedy has been used by a number 
of expert aster growers who pride them- 
selves on the excellent quality of asters 


aster grounds, and readers of this paper 
may as well know what these men use. 


The crispa, a fragrant, 
flowering sort, lavender, with a delicate | 
white center.—J. T. T 
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MAU LE’S SEE DS 


ms. pd wage ALWAYS CROWN 
‘or t h de my More than 
half a million guddousss Twill plant them i in 1916. 


MAULE’S SEED BOOK 


is better than ever; 176 about Vegetable 
Farm and Flower Seeds. Eo Iba, Pian with 
Maule's Asters and Pansies shown in F 
natural colors. Write today—we mail it ree. 


HENRY MAUL 


Inc, 
2126 Arch Strest, adelphia, 
Send 10 cts., men this paper, we will » fo 
the catalogue a packet of the GIANT Pansy. 


‘A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Everblooming 2 5 
Rose aitiwi WIL 1 Loom 
piveambetas, condition 


















EM 
Mrs. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the ‘Divine 
Flower, ''a)l colors, 25c. 
6 Prize - Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, - + 2c. 
6 Beautiful Coleus, - «+ 
3 Flowering Cannas, - «+ 
3 Choice Double 
3 Choice Hardy Iris, + «+ 
10 Lovely Gladioli 
10 Superb Pansy 
15 Pkts, Flower Seeds, 





mized This 


mixed ; 











pete ore 


produce the most beautiful of all blos- 
soms with the least possible effort. This 
flower should be the first on your list. 
Get our book insuring absolute success 
in ne them. Send 10c for twelve one 

y+ he ~ — ‘er oP will = a bom 

: 
instructions 
Gardens of Awon, 


620 Avon Station, 














you 
them. Write today—we will send 
op enough seed to grow 150 beauti- 
ul Giant Shi Asters. Also Big 
1916 “oo vide. 
“toe os FREE 
what to plant. 


Send two cents jn stamps to cover postage. 
CONDON BROS., Seedsmen, £ec* River Voter Seed Farm 


OSES © NEW CASTLE 


--the most reliable and beautiful book on roses ever 
published. Superbly printed in natural colors. Con 
tains expert advice to home planters on how to gro or} 
roses and other plants. It’s the boiled down facts of 
eur long experience. Tells all about our 

stock. Send for it today--a postal will do. 
HELLER BROS. CO... Box 859, New Castle, Tod. 


Please Mention Successful Farming 
when writing to its advertisers. 
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yy The superb interpretations of 
artists famous in the world of song 


Victor Records bring you not only the actual living voices of the world’s 
greatest opera stars, but the art and personality of concert singers famous 


the country over. 








These talented artists who charm thousands of music-lovers on their 
concert tours are also the delight of countless other thousands who know 
them mainly through their Victor Records. 

Victor Records are the actual artists absolutely true to life—ever ready 
to entertain any one at any time. 

There are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly 
give you a complete catalog of the more than 5000 Victor Records and 
play any music you wish to hear. 
addresses of Victor dealers nearest you. 








Important w 
Victor Needles or 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only with 
‘ungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records 
cannot be safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 


Write to us for the names and 














TAKE NO ONE’S WORD 

“Here’s your policy, Sam. All lined up 
just as you told me.” 

_ “All right, Mr. Agent, just put it away 
in your vault with the rest of my papers, 
will you?” 

That’s generally the conversation when 
the banker or resident agent writes up 
your fire and tornado policies. You know 
the agent, he knows you, why bother to 
read the policies? Surely he knows his 
business. 

All very nice, but even the best of men 
make honest errors, and some men make 
error with dishonest intentions. . 

Read your legal papers—read them 
yourself, and carefully. It took an Iro- 
quois fire and a Slocum disaster to awaken 
our great country to certain fire dangers 
due to the carelessness and greed of cer- 
tain men and officials. It generally takes 

similar incident, only on a smaller 
scale, to awaken a neighborhood from 
sleepy carelessness. 

When the Jones barn burned down 
recently, Mr. Jones bore up well. The 
contents would be a total loss he told us, 
but there was no livestock so it was not 
80 serious; the building was well covered. 
_ The morning following the fire he hurried 
iown town to report his loss to the resident 








him. The suave agent showed him that 
the policy covered the house only. No 
other building was mentioned or de- 
scribed. 

Who had blundered? Mr. Jones only, 
you will say. When the long term policy 
had been assigned to him upon the pur- 
chase of the property a year before the 
fire he had taken some one’s statement 
that the buildings were covered. 


stopped to read the policy items. The 
resident agent apparently was not anxious 
for business, for he had never checked his 
books and had made no effort to protect 
his client or increase his own commission 
by mentioning the old policy taken by 
the former owner, and urging the new 
holder to take something on the barn and 
other out-buildings. Perhaps the former 
owner in turning over the policy had for- 
gotten and honestly believed that all were 
covered and so informed Mr. Jones. Of 
course the latter was at fault, and that is 
why we say, read your business papers. 
Well, after.the Jones’ fire a large num- 
ber of policies were dug out of deposit 
boxes and read over very carefully. More 
than a few found that their policies were 


| cases were all due to errors—careless, un- 
checked work. Thousands of dollars of 
protection would have been lost had fire 
or tornadoes occurred before the Jones fire 
awakened the neighborhood. Insurance 
papers require careful reading; deeds, con- 
tracts and the like, require even more 
careful handling. 





He | 
could not remember who had said so. The | out which concerned my business. 
total amount was ample; he had not! friends? Not a bit of it. 


A man might be my best friend and I 
would still read all legal papers he made 
Lose 
It makes them 


firmer friends. It’s the little misunder- 


{standings that come after a tangle of 


errors that cause coldness and the loss of 
love and friendship.—P. G. E. 


SCALEY LEG 

Our chickens have scaley leg. Can you 
suggest a remedy? What is the cause?— 
G. Me. Mo. 

Scaley leg in chickens is caused by mites, 
and the remedy lies in the extermination 
of this pest. Mix up thoroly a solution of 
a reliable stock dip and treat the birds by 
dipping their legs in the solution. Use lice 
powder or any of the recognized vermin 
exterminators on the rest of the body of 
the birds, Clean and disinfect the prem- 
ises, especially the perches, and use all 








a long ways from what they had imagined. 








‘gent and file claim for the amount due 












Quite a few found expired policies. These 





other precautions to keep the lice and 
mites in subjection. 
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MY METHOD WITH ROSES 


By B. R. ANDERSON 
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very badly deformed club foot, 
She came to the McLain Sanita- 
rium after having been operated 
upon and wearing a plaster cast 
without satisfac results, 


says: 
strong. 2 | 
how 
oi ae 
jon 
your Institu = 








Tt Paeeaae plants set out in the|sulphur wet the plants or the dust will 


spring should be set just as soon as 

the soil can be worked. The soil 
should be moderately rich and well drained; 
it would be better if it contained some clay. 
It is worth while to use care in the prepa- 
ration of the beds, as the general health 
of the plants, quality and quantity of the 
flowers more than repay the extra cost 
of labor. Cultivate the soil frequently, 
but do not go so deep as to disturb the 
roots. 

In my judgment the best time to prune 
is in March. Most roses do better if 
only lightly cut back. Some will require 
two-thirds of the past year’s growth 
cut back, and again some will require 
one-half of the growth removed, but do 
not neglect to cut back all dormant 
plants just before planting. 

As a general rule, the more vigorous 
the growth the less it should be pruned. 
All dead wood should be cut out and any 
shoots that crowd the plant, in any way 
preventing the free circulation of air. 
It would be well, about the first of No- 
vember, to cut back any long canes to 
prevent the winds from whipping the 
yjlants loose during the winter. Remem- 
p. r, whenever you cut a flower or blind 
shoot during the summer, to cut back 
to two or three eyes, then you have a 
chance of getting more flowers. 

If proper attention is paid to plant- 
ing, soil, watering and a few of the 


directions in this article are followed, you | 


will not have very much trouble with 
insects. The aphis will not cause very 
much trouble on the plants outside, but 
will infest any plants that you have in 
the house. There are numerous ways of 
killing all insects that infest the rose, 
and if you will commence to spray be- 
fore the insects appear half of your 
trouble for the season will be over. 

For our use we find the 
three solutions very useful. They are 
soap, tobacco, and bordeaux mixture. 
Make the soap solution by dissolving one 
ounce of hard soap in one quart of boil- 
ing water, adding two gallons of cold 
water. The tobacco solution is made by 
boiling the stems or leaves of tobacco 
in water. The liquid should then be mixed 
with cold 
strength of weak tea. 
is mixed with about eight ounces of arsenate 
of lead in five gallons of water, and 


following | 


Bordeaux mixture | 














water until it is about the| 


sprayed onthe under side of the foliage, as | 


most of the insects that infest roses, 
or, in fact, any plants, work mostly on 
the under side. 

In the month of May, or as soon as the 
foliage is well out, the rose caterpillar 
makes its appearance. They are easily 
taken care of by pinching or spraying 
with the soap solution. For saw fly, 
larvae and all other insects that make 
their appearance after the caterpillar, 
an occasional spraying will keep them in 
check. For the rose bug the only way is 
to pick them off by hand. 

have always found that mildew 
caused more trouble than the insects. It 
is caused by extremes of heat and cold, 
or a long spell of cloudy, damp weather. 


The best remedy is to sprinkle the plants | never-en 
Before using the| —J. T. 


with sulphur or soot. 





not stick on them. 

Do not cover the plants too soon in 
the fall, but give them a chance to have 
a nip of frost, which will not hurt them, 
but will ripen and mature the wood, in- 
suring their keeping thru the winter. 
Such material as hay, leaves or ever- 
green boughs are all good protection. If 
you have none of these you may bank 
them up with soil, and you will 
that they will come thru the winter in 
fine shape. In the spring wait until the 
weather is well settled before uncover- 
ing, then you will find that your plants 
will give you more flowers and better 
ones than when they are uncovered too 
soon. 


ZINNIAS ARE ATTRACTIVE 

The zinnia is a pleasing flower for those 
who desire showy effects. The dwarf or 
Tom Thumb variety grows from a foot to 
18 inches high. 

The growth is compact, and there are 
all colors. They usually bloom until cut 
down by frost. They do not flourish 
so well in pots. 

The larger varieties of zinnias are much 
more thrifty, making a compact bush 
from 30 to 48 inches in height. They are 
constant bloomers until cobd weather. 
Among the more attractive colors are the 
white, very deep carmine, bright rose, 
salmon, old gold, canary, flesh pink, 
purple and some very deep crimsons. 

In planting the zinnia the seeds, which 
are usually quite flat, should be sown in 
hotbeds or in window boxes to secure 
very early transplanting. But if you 
have failed in this the seeds may be 
planted in bright spots in the open aad 
good results obtained. 

The seeds should be covered at least 
one inch with soil. All plants require 
more or less ammonia a other foods, 
such as phosphoric acid. This must be 
applied in the shape of manures or leaf 
mold or decayed vegetation.—J. T. T. 


GROWING THE COCKSCOMB 

One of the showiest annuals that can be 
grown, and one that I know will please 
the grower, is the celosia, or cockscomb, 
which is an old plant; but which has been 
recently improved until it is now so 
popular it is used to decorate the finest 
porte and grounds. To produce the very 
yest results, the seed should be sown in a 
hotbed, and the plants transplanted, 
altho later sowing will produce nice 
thrifty plants. 

They bear large, highly-colored combs, 
varying in size from six inches to more 
than a foot across, and they retain their 
color, and can be kept in the house for 


winter bouquets, making a very peang 
ornament. The colors are varied an 

very bright. One of the rarest sorts is the 
ostrich plume variety, bearing immense 











feathery-like plumes of very brilliant | 
colors, and which are fine for house plants 
if potted early in the season and taken 
ladoast before any frost. 

They require a rich, light soil to attain 
the best growth, anc their culture is a/| 
ding source of delight to children. | 
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ie Woolflower 

if introduced byus last year 
<an Das pro &@ great suoc- 
cess everywhere and a 
most. wonderful floral 
novelty. It isa Celosiaof 
new form and easygrowth 
Plants throw out scores 
~» of branches bearing balls 
of crimson woo! nearly 
a foot thick. Also many 
laterals with smaller 
heads, and fresh green 
foliage. Flowers form in 
June but none fade be- 
fore frost, continuing to 
expand and glow with its 
wonderful crimson-scar- 
let color, very showy and 


su 
«» 8 for 25c., to 
u SLING PTO IND "ANNUAL "S 
ILLLAM (fine novelties) free. 
Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, 
ts rare new Fruits free, Write for it. 
JOHN LEWIS CHIL Floral Park, N.Y. 



















The day of imperfect 
hearing is . Science rivals nature in the marvel- 
ous new 1916 Mears Ear Phone, “ Intensitone”’ 
model- e world’s eatest hearing device. It its 
egpad without blur. Tite today for our 15 days’ free trial 


Perfect Aid to Hearing 


The Mears is the only scientific instrument for the 
deaf. It marvelously covers 96 degrees of sound, 
every range of tone of the human ear. 

Write for Free Book 2" (25,0o%r © 5 be 
deafness. Write fori eogeg-— tanta ant apes 
inhorator'® oe. Ey ccoventont to Wow Wook 
call for demonstration. 

MEARS EAR PHONE CO., Inc. 
Desk 3523, 45 W. 34th St., N.Y. 












Five For | 


The Wonder of the World. 
Bushes with roses on them in 8 










planted. It may not seem possible but 
we Guarantee it to be so. They will 
BLOOM EVERY TEN 

Winter or Summer, and when 3 years 
old will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
each bush. Will grow in the house 
in the winter as well asin the ground in summer 
Roses Ali The Year Around. Pac of seed 
with our guarantee by mail, only Ten ts. 

Japan Seed Co., Box 217, South Norwalk, Conn. 
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BETTINA VISITS CITY epee 
Continued from page 123 


the boy’s halo of uncombed red curls. 

“Hellop,” he shouted. 

“Hello boy,” 

“Here you are, sweet, at the beginning 
of your adventure,” smiled Dudley as he 
helped her from the car at the de spot. 

But Betsy was nervously aware that 
she wanted to cry. 

‘Get the tickets Dud and I'll wait for 
you here.” 

“Only ten minutes before train time so 
you won’t have long to wait.” 

“Thank fortune,” thought Betsy, as 
she paced back and forth. 

The long line of cars puffed into the 
station and Betsy hurried down the plat- 
form. 

“Good-by, Dud, good-by. Take care 
of yourseld ‘entil I come back.” ‘Then 
unabashed by the smiling porter she 
clung to her husband. 

For one moment his eyes held hers. 

“Good-by sweetheart. Come back 
soon.’ 

When Betsy looked out the window as 
the car got under way, she saw her 
husband a grotesquely distorted figure 
waving to her. For miles a queer cubist 
landseape slid by; posts jiggled, houses 
bobbed drunkenly asshesaw them thru her 
tears. Then they pulled into the station 
of a larger town and Betsy’s tears dried 

themselves as the drops of a spring shower 
when the sun comes out, Bagerly she 
watched the surging crowds of people. 
She wondered who that little beauty in 
brown might be? Was that girl in the 
obviously expensive suit, married or en- 
gaged? As lovely as that she would have 
to be one or the other, thou - yet 
An old immigrant woman wit 

tied over her head, her face prea’ 5 with 
the wrinkles of many years of hard work, 
wandered out to the gate in the belief 
that it was her train. stsy watched the 
patient kindness with which the man 
explained the mistake to her. 

“People,” whispered Betsy hugging her- 
self, a ple are dear. ‘That's whe I 
don’t like the farm. You can’t see people 
often enough.” She opened and tried 
to read a k that Dudley had tucked 
into her bag. But she found herself 
reading and re-reading the same para- 
graph. A dozen times Saal compared her 
watch with the clock at the end of the 
car, She read her time table and counted 
up the hours before she would reach her 
destination. She was on fire with the! 
thirst to see people, to touch life, to move 
down the street with the crow d, to gaze | 

to the wonderful shop windows that | 

» had seen pictured in catalogs. 


Even the end of the slowest journey 
comes as a surprise. She hardly realized 
first that they were entering the out- 
rts of the city. The air became murky 
h swirling smoke. They passed huge | 
shackle buildings from whose windows 
nen with unkept heads and slovenly 
dress peered at the passing train. Betsy 
ered as they slid into the opening of 
mg shadowy tunne . 
his your bag miss?” asked the porter. | 


She nodded, tongue-tied with the | 
ngeness of this first glimpse of the | 
He helped her off the train and | 
ted her toward the gate. She knew | 
friends would be waiting her on the! 
r side of that iron gate, but the dis- 
» there looked as long as the road to| 
erary. The ride home with Elsa 
| Mrs. Van Sile was one whirl of rush- 
autos, swerving cars and clanging 
ls until they had reached the apart- 
nt house that Elsa and Mrs. Van Sile 
ed home. 








Betsy, or Bettina as she loved to be Bays—ean’t help it—saves her 
ed, a name which she could never pre- 
vil upon her husband to adopt for every- 
usage, 





bathed her hot cheeks and | 
Continued on page 140 
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laughed Betsy. | jy 












to make more a week than most men make & month—assi¢n 
exclusive territory and give you a bigstart. Mauler made is 
clear 


sold 6 first week. Brewer sold 26 in one day, 


YOU SHOULD MAKE $1500 a Year 


ing like it invented—nothing so simple—price low—sells quick— 


no py tube to clog—simple—easily cleaned. It's a busi- 
ness that makes you eg ye ey you a local Gemcte oe = ' 
ty of 
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vf) ar; ames 
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i Grandmother Had the Tub— 
Mother the Old Style Washer 
—You Now Can Have the 









Mullli- Mctsx Washer 


which gives the house wife without elec- 
tricity in her home the advantages of 
power washing that the woman with the 
MAYTAG Electric Washer enjoys. 


It is Absolutely Safe 


Smooth-running—quiet—clean. Runs 
on gas, gasoline, kerosene or alcohol. 
Does a big wash for 5c. Not only 
washes and wrings, but the belt 
wheel enables it to do all 

work about the “house 
that a machine 


should do. 


SEE 
THAT 
Ste 


Works for You 


It runs the churn— 
the ice cream freezer 
—food chopper—bone grind- 
er—runs anything that requires 
power. Servants do not object to 
washing the MAYTAG way. Your 
husband uses a machine to do a 
machine’s work, Put a MAYTAG in 
your home to do the same for you. 
FREE—"THE MAYTAG LAUNDRY MANUAL" con- 


taining valuable formulas, compiled by expert —- 
on laundering all fabrics. A post card brings it. 


THE MAYTAG CO. , Dept. 6! Gen. Offices and Works, Newton, Ia. 

one Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Fargo, N. D., Winnipeg, Man., 

is., Lincoln,Neb., Portland,( — hee ye hia, Detroit, Peoria, lL, 
Sioux Falls, S. 


There is a Maytag Washer of every type—hand—power 
driven—electric—all built to the enviable Maytag Standard 2 


DEALERS—Onr proposition will interest you. Write! Address The Maytag Co., Newton, la. 
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The one great con- 
vincing engine 


ee Fairbanks ¢ 
forse quality—ser- 
vice —dependability hh 7 3H. P. $60 
—at a popular pri 6H. P. $110 


tells the story. { 


Magneto A" F-.0.8. Factory 
More Than Rated 
Power and a Won- 


der At The Price EN G 3 N a 


Simple—Light Weight—Substantial — Fool-proof Construction—Gun Barrel Cylinder Bore— 
Le ak-proof Compression — Complete with Buiit-in Magneto. Quick starting even in cold 


es L alk 
weather. ow first costelow See the a A and You'll Buy it 


fuel cost low maintenance 


cost, Long, efficient, econom- Go to . ” 
: your local dealer. Sce the**Z.” Comnare it on merit—by stand- 
ical “power service.’ \ ard— point by point. You'll sell yourself on this wonderful oone value, 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO— CHICAGO 
When you buy an engine from your 


All Pairbanks-Morse dealers sell 
tive of the Manafacturers. He 


*. Ag ” wi - 
engines on a zone carload presenta’ 
low freight basis. If you don’t saad inele responsibilit Ly Le stands behind the engine he 


know the local dealer write us. 












sells. He's 
ble to you, Lp] eat ag Tos gerraoto = thet at one ant catienee 
be’sas near you as your telephone him 










Experience unn —we'll teach you the business—and how 


rofit irst 10 hours. Fitter sold 24 in 3 days. Brandt fj 





This new Improved “Easy’’ self-heating flat-iron is ck 


Every woman 
time, trouble and fuel— 

8 for itself in alittle while. marvelous new invention 
=the ———_ flat-iron has a seamless tank—joints brared— 
bottom burner, throws heat downward— 


rofit big—possibilities un 
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OOD evening,” said the Fairy. 


culty. Huh! Guess you’ve come to 


“Great!” cried the man. 


—whew! 


die next week.” 


“Very well,” said the Fairy. 


in the whole world.” 
“Hum,” 


places with him. Come, Fairy. 


“Good!” cried the Man. 


remember this. 


There was a long silence. 
right. Take me back. 
know it.” 

“It is often so,” said the Fairy, 


“ roodbye!”’ 


And he was gone. 





The Happiest Man in the World 


in the world?” “Who, me?” said the Man. 

—~ I work like thunder from morning to night, seldom get a 

day off, make just enough money to opoet my family, and that with diff- 
2 


“Very strange,” said the Fairy gravely. “However, it doesn’t matter 

The Fates have arranged that you shall i 

so I must fix it up. You shall change places with anyone you want.” 

“Come on and we'll pick him out.”’ 

So they went out into the world, and soon they came upon a very rich 

man riding in his great automobile, all wrapped in costly fur 

great name—known all over the world, and the Man recognized him. 
“T’ll change places with him,” cried the Man excitedly. “Fifty millione 

what I won’t do with it.’ 
“As you wish,” said the Fairy calmly. 

ever, that he suffers every day with an incurable ailment, and that he is to 


“Just a minute,” said the Man hurriedly. 
“There! That’s the man,” he said finally. They had reached the place 
of government, and he was pointing to the head of it all—a young man, 
powerful, who had before him a life of greatneas. 
“But it is only fair to tell you that he is 
so great he caa have no friends, can trust no one, and is the loneliest man 


said the Man reflectively. 
Pick out some one for me. 
man who is rich, powerful, loved, wise—who is to live long—who is good, 
and doing a great work in the world 
And without a word the Fairy led him to a place where the man was 
who answered all these qualifications. 
“T’ll change places with him.” 
“Ag you will,” said the Fairy, looking at him with searching eyes. ‘But 
When you are that man, you will no longer have the wife 
who has stood by you thru thick and thin, the children you have brought 
into the world, and the friends you love. 
“Fairy, 
I am the happiest man in the world—only I didn’t 


“My work in the world is doing with millions of men what I have done witb 
you—for they are all the happiest people living, only they don’t realize it! 


—By an Unknown Philosopher. 


“We hear you are the happiest map 
“Come, Fairy, you're 


the wrong place! 


the happiest man in the world, 


rs. His wae a 


’ 


“Tt is only fair to tell you, how- 


“Let's look a little further.” 


“Perhaps I had better not change 
Find me a 


. Find me him.” 


” said the Man at length, “you were 


his grave face lighting into a smile 


Reprint from a House Organ 








HOW TO CURE A COLD 

A so-called cold is more often the result 
of clogging of the system than trouble 
caused by a draft, dampness, or a drop 
in the temperature. All machinery, when 
in operation, causes a certain amount of 
waste or refuse as a result of the friction 
and activity, and the more delicate and 
nicely balanced the machinery, the more 
harmful will be this waste matter that 
should be cleaned out and disposed of. 

Our bodies are the most exquisite and 
wonderful pieces of machinery and 
balanced to a delicate nicety when in 
normal condition. When the system be- 
comes clogged various ailments are liable 
to result, the most frequent of these being 
what is often termed “a cold.” The 
patient’s nose discharges, his head aches, 
his back aches, sometimes there is a general 
aching of his whole body, he has little, if 
any, appetite and feels miserable generally. 
Much of this is the result of reabsorption 


of waste material into his system that | 


should have been disposed of and was not 
| because of indiscretion on his part, either 
in eating or in some other way. 

We have four main channels by which 
the waste of our body machinery are 
thrown off: the lungs, skin, kidneys and 
bowels. When a cold, from any cause, 
begins to develop is the best time to break 
it and also the easiest time to do so, and 
the best way is to make these waste 
channels do a little extra work. 

First of all drink two quarts of water— 
this is not as difficult as it sounds, for it 
| means only one glass every half hour for 
\four hours. At the time you begin to 
drink water, take a good, big dose of 
castor oil—and right here let me tell you 
how to do it so you will not taste the oil. 
First, wet the glass inside with water to 
prevent the oil from adhering to the glass, 
put the juice of one-half lemon in the bot- 
tom of the glass, pour in the oil (three 
tablespoonsful if for an adult, two for a 
half grown child, less according to age) 
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A GOOD CHANGE 
A Change of Food Works Wonders. 


Wrong food and drink cause a lot of 
trouble in this world. To change ie 
first aid when a person is ill, particularly 
from stomach and nervous troubles. 
As an illustration: A lady in Mo. was 
brought around to health again by 
leaving off coffee and some articler 
of f that did not agree with her. 

She says: 

“For a number of years I suffered 
with stomach and bowel trouble which 
kept getting worse until I was ill most 
of the time. About four years ago 
I left off coffee and began using Postum 
My stomach and wels improved 
right along, but I was so reduced in 
flesh and so nervous that the least thing 
would overcome me. 

“Then I changed my food and began 
using Grape-Nuts in addition to Postum 
I lived on these two principally for about 
four months. Day by day I gained ip 
flesh and deena until the nervous 
| trouble had disappeared. I feel that I owe 
my health to Postum and Grape-Nuts. 

“Husband was troubled, for a long 
time, with occasional cramps, and slept 
badly. Finally I prevailed upon him 
to leave off coffee and take Postum 
After he tried Postum for a few days he 
found that he could sleep and that his 
cramps disappeared. He never went back 
to coffee.” en give by Postum Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 





| must be well boiled. 15c and 25c packages 
| Instant Postum—a soluble powder- 
| dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
|and, with cream and sugar, makes a de 
licious beverage instantly. 30c¢c and 50« 
tins. 
| Both kinds are equally delicious anc 
cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 


—sold by Grocers 
101 Wall Paper 
Samples FREE 


Send your name 
now. Write today for 
this big FREE book. 
Over 100 New 1916 
Wall Paper Designs 

to choose from. 
Every sample is cut 
from the paper itself and 
shows theexact colors and designs; 
peteep on of each. Prices are very low— 
ess than one-half of retail in most instances. From 
Se to SOc per double roll. Think of this— 


65c Papers a Room 12x14x9 Ft. 


Send for a copy today, study the designs and prices. 
You willbe surprises 


| 














to see how much you can save 
buying wall paperand paints from Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Wide X% 


NewYork Chicago KansasCity Ft. Worth Portland 
Write house most convenient to you 


TOMORROW’S 


White’s Weather Prophet 
‘orecasts weather Weather 
Not a toy but a scientifically 
cons i instrument work- 
ing ————,, 
reliable everlasting. 


An Ideal Present 
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Sins @ 4x Tae fal teed 
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POWER WASHER 


Brand New Model. Swinging wringer 
Washes and wrings by power—engine or 
motor Can be used 


by hand. 

SOLD DIRECT AT 
FACTORY PRICES $19.85 
Sent on 14 days Free trial. 


MONEY DOWN. Write 
for Free Book today 
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and then the rest of the lemon juice, stir 
in a piece of soda the size of a bean, anc 
while the dose is effervescing, drink it. 
Then refrain from eating solid foods until 
recovered. 

At early bedtime take a good hot, 
soapy bath, in a warm room, to open the 
pores of the skin, and follow this with a 
good sweat by going to bed with lots of 
covers and artificial heat. If you do not 
have two or three hot water-bags, and few 
people do, you can use hot flat-irons well 
wrapped, fruit jars filled with hot water or 
bags of hot salt or hot sand. Have the 
windows wide open so that your lungs 
will have a chance to do their share of the 
work of elimination, being careful, of 
course, that you are protected from the 
draft. After you have regen freely 
give the body a good rubbing, under the 
covers, of course, with a coarse towel and 
put on a dry gown. Then remove the 
extra covers ually. It would be better 
for much of this care to be given the 
patient by some one else than himself, as 
it is not well to risk being chilled after a 
hot bath or sweat. If you follow these 
directions carefully you will find your cold 
almost, if not quite, gone in the morning. 
This simple, sane treatment is followed by 
many people with good success and invari- 
ably one avoids the discomfort of a bad 
cold and oftentimes more serious troubles 
which are apt to follow in the wake of a 
heavy cold. 


AUNTY HOPEFUL ON RHEUMA- 
TISM 


“There isn’t anything that 
gives one more of a fellow feelin’ 
for sufferin’ humanity than an 
attack of rheumatism,” asser' 
Aunty Hopeful, as she adjusted 
her afflicted limb to a more comfortable 
position. “For drawin’ folks together in 
sympathetic commiseration, it 
the t raternal orders and ladies aid societies 
which was ever invented. I think if I’ve 
had one offer of gratuitous remedies in the 
last two days I’ve had a dozen, and as for 
advice, it’s been as free as ice water at a 
temperance meetin’. 

“Irwin Almy was in yesterday,” con- 
tinued Aunty. “He said he knew just 
how to sympathize with me ‘cause he’d 
had rheumatism ever since he lay out in 
the trenches before Vicksburg, and he said 
there isn’t no remedy quite so good as plen- 
ty of coal oil bandaged on with woolen 
cloths. I was just tellin’ him there was 
probably lots of virtue in it, providin’ one 
didn’t mind smellin’ like an oil refinery and 
takin’ on a few thousand dollars more fire 
insurance to cover the risk, when the door 
opened and “Ma’ Harriman came in. 

“She was just in time to hear Irwin 
pleadin’ for his pet remedy, but she turned 
up her nose at the mention of coal oil and 
said she’d tried everything under the sun 
and that there weren’t no help to be got 
short of electric belts and mandrake bit- 
ters. And while she was holdin’ forth on 
how these would cure anything that began 
with the letter ‘R,’ Amanda Bumpus 
happened along and upset all the impres- 
sion that ‘Ma’ Harriman’s eloquence had 
made by sayin’ in her positive, know-it-all 
sort of a way that those who was really 
wise in such things put no stock in any- 
thing but red flannel underwear. With so 
many cures for what ails me it seems as 
tho there oughtn’t to be no trouble in 
gettin’ the aches and pains out of my 
joints, but so far none of ’em that I’ve 
tried has done any good. 

“The only thing which seems to come 
out of all the advice that’s bein’ offered, is 
the knowledge that folk’s hearts is in the 
right place and that they’re sympathizin’ 
with me in my trouble. That’s a good 

leal. We never know how many folks 
stand ready to lend a helpin’ hand until we 
get where we’re mighty glad to reach out 
and take it. There’s a lot of good in peo- 
ple’s hearts and it seems as tho rheumatism 





tnust be one way the Lord has for bringin’ | 


it to the surface.’-—Orin Crooker. 
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$2.25 SOLID ALUMINUM GRIDDLE FOR 85 CENTS 
IN CASH AND LABELS FROM 50 CENTS WORTH 
OF KARO -GET YOUR KARO LABELS 
AT QNCE AND SEND gs 
TOR yO a le 

















VERYBODY these days knows 
aluminum ware—the highest 
priced and the most satis- 

factory kitchen ware used in this 


country. 


Here is your chance to get a 10% inch 
Solid Aluminum Griddle for less than the 
wholesale price. 

This Aluminum Griddle needs no greas- 
ing. It heats uniformly all over; it doesn’t 
smoke up the house; it doesn’t chip; it 
doesn’t rust and it looks so much better and 
cleaner than any of the old kind of griddles. 

It bakes Griddle Cakes that are really just 
as crisp as you want them to be. With 
Karo on them, they are the finest eating 
in the world—and so digestible because 
baked without grease that many people 
who haven’t dared to eat griddle cakes for 
years, are enjoying Karo and Griddle Cakes 
now. . 

At great expense we are seeking to place a Karo 
Aluminum Griddle in the homes of all Karo users, 
so that Karo—the famous spread for griddle cakes 
and waffles—may be served on the most delicious- 
ly baked cakes that can be made. 

Go to your today and get 50 cents worth 
of Karo and send us the labels and 85 cents in 
stamps or money order at once. You'll get your 
Aluminum Griddle by prepaid parcel post. 

You know Karo, no doubt. Itis the best known 
and most universally liked syrup in this country. 
Last year 65,000,000 cans were used. 

Get your Karo today—and send us 
the labels and 85 cents at once, so as 
to be sure of getting yours. We will 
also send you free the famous Corn 
Products Cook Book. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


P.O.Box161 New York Dept.i21 
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FOOD FOR CONVALESCENTS 


Aids In Home Nursing 











HE patient will get along nicely 

now. All he needs is a little time 

and careful attention to the diet.” 
That is the usual statement made coolly 
and thankfully enough by the doctor, who 
has just brought the patient thru a siege 
of fever or an operation. But the word 
diet strikes terror to the heart of the 
mother, already tired by long weeks of 
worrying and watching. To most of us, 
diet means knowing all of the chemical 
constituents of food. We imagine our- 
selves floundering in a sea of none too 
familiar terms. As a matter of fact the 
diet for the convalescent is very simple 
and easy to prepare. The most exacting 
thing about it is that the jaded palate of 
the patient needs some coaxing. We must 
arrange the food so temptingly that he will 
want to eat. 

After a serious illness, for the first few 
days of convalescence (the doctor will tell 
you the exact time for each individual 
case) the patient requires more or less 
liquid diet, with frequent feedings. It is 
usually best to give a small amount of 
food every two hours. To a large extent 
this diet will consist of a cup of hot malted 
milk in the morning, the juice of an orange 
two hours later, followed at the two hour 
interval by a cup of hot beef tea, « glass of 
albumin water, hot milk or soup. Every 
housekeeper will know how to prepare 
the various liquids mentioned with the 
xxception, perhaps, of the albumin water. 
Frequently milk is very much dislikec 
and albumin water in its place will be one 
case of legitimate substitution. It is just 
as good for a short period of time. 

Albumin Water—Beat up the whites of 
8 eggs, add 6 tsp. of sugar and a pint of 
water, flavor with lemon juice. It is al- 
most always a favorite and furnishes nour- 
ishment in an easily digested form. 

We have two types of diet for the con- 
valescent, the liquid as just given and the 
light diet. When the patient is on liquid 
food he is usually too sick or too weak to 
criticise even tho he notices his food. He 
is likely to accept meekly whatever is 
given to him. But when his strength be- 
gina to come back and he is able to voice 
his protests, about the time he is put upon 
the light diet, he ia apt to become finicky. 
That is the time you will need to use all 
your housewifely arts to make things look 
appetizing as well as to cook them so that 
they taste delicious. 

The Convalescent’s Tray 

For this you will want your best tray 
und your snowiest doily. Run the risk of 
breakage, decking the tray with your 
daintiest china. Be sure to have the butter 
fresh and cold. Nothing takes away one’s 


app tite like the odor of strong butter and 


the sight of a squashy lump of yellow | 


fat on the plate. When things are to be 
served cold, have them cold. When the 
articles of food should be served hot, have 


them piping hot, warming the cups and | 


bowls before the food is pl ced in them 
Polish all silver and glassware until it 
shines. 7 he n upkins should alw iys be 
fresh and clean. If you spill food on the 
cup or tray, take it back to the kitchen 
and exchange it. This all means work for 
the tired mother but it may also mean the 
only way of getting the necessary nourish- 
ment into a weake ned bo 1\ 
\ flower or a clipping of 
any little surprise on the.Junch tray does 
much to lend zest to the m al and break 
up the tedium of a too slow convalescence. 


i funny story, 


When the patient can sit up in bed be/ a dull knife scrape the meat until you get | 


sure to place the tray so that it does not 
press heavily on the invalid’s knees, put- 
ting his feet to sleep. You know he can- 
not get up and stamp about until he gets 
over that pins-and-needles feeling. 

No food is relished unless the mouth is 
carefully looked after. When the meal is 
finished have the patient rinse out his 
mouth with cool water in which you have 
dissolved a little borax or listerine. 

The Child’s Tray 

It is really a pleasure to fix a tray for 

the small boy or girl. There are so many 





things that the kiddies enjoy and a very 
little change in the equipment of the tray 
gives them so much pleasure. Usually 
adults appreciate the fact that it is dis- 
tinctly up to them to get the prescribed 
amount of nourishment into their systems, 
and if they are at all philosophical, they 





set about the sensible business of obeying 
orders. Not so the child. He only knows 
that he is very listless and that there is a 
flat place where his stomach used to be, 
but he is not particularly interested in the 
fact. 

You will have to coax, beguile, and 
tempt him into eating. Gay paper nap- 





kins of a different pattern for each day are 
| fun. These napkins with gorgeous autumn 
| leaves, brilliant butterflies and jolly Dutch 
| babies make him take an interest in the 
approach of the lunch tray. The jells 
and puddings served in odd dishes and 
queer molds taste so much better than 
just pudding on a saucer. Sandwiches tied 
with a ribbon bow, or a tiny flag stuck in 
an orange, are things to live for from meal 
time to meal time when one is only six or 
seven years old. If there is anything that 
will rob a drink of all obnoxious medicine 
flavor, it is to sup it thru a straw. These 
straws, such as are used at soda fountains 
are so cheap that any one can afford the 
luxury. 

If you are the fortunate owner of a 
chafing dish you have a royal road to the 
child’s favor. It is something of a lark 
|to bring in the tray all ready to serve 
except for soup or a hot drink which you 
heat in the chafing dish. Cooking the 
food while you wait never loses its novelty 
for the child. 

There are some important facts that 
we must take into consideration in making 
out the diet for the convalescent. We 
must get plenty of nourishment without 
| putting too much work on the weakened 
| dige stive apparatus. So serve nothing 
| that has a quantity of fiber, husks or seeds. 
| Orange juice, strained soups, thoroly 
cooked starchy foods and mild seasoning, 
| are the orders of the day. Eggs and milk 

form the staple food. Briefly this is the 
| list of food for a light diet: milk in 
| various forms, any egg dish except fried, 
chicken, crisp bacon, scraped beef, fresh 
' fish, broiled steak or chops, baked, mashed 
| or creamed potatoes all thoroly cooked, 
oranges, < A oe inas, stewed prunes made 
|into whips, jells or puddings, cereals 
must be toasty cooked and if rolled oats 
are served they must have the husks 
removed, tapioca, fruit jells, egg puddings, 
land gelatin dishes. 

There are knacks in preparing the food 
for the convalescent’s tray and we are for- 
tunate if we can get the secret from the 
doctor or nurse. Here is one recipe that 

| an obliging nurse gave me. 

Scraped Beej—This 1s the most easily 
digested form of meat. To prepare it, get 

| a piece of round steak, or roast beef. With 
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: Chee rful Home 


There’s a need for Chi-Namel 
in your home. Maybe it's a floor 
that is discolored or worn; per- 
haps walls or woodwork 
marred or dull, or furniture that 
is scratched and has lost its lustre. 
You can make them look like new 
—quickly, easily, economically, 


The Chi-Namel Way 


Chi-Namel Products are made for home 
use. Without thinning them, —< 
easily, and don't show brush-mar The 
secret of this is in the high quality of the 
materials and our special formula for theiy 
treatment. The result is that not only are 
Chi-Namel Fyodects wy to apply = 

that is lustrous, toug’ 
t in color. 


Try Chi-Namel now, in preparation fos 
the epring house-cleaning. Go to the Chi- 
Namel Store and buy enough to refinish 
a couple of chairs or a table. While you're 
there be sure to try the Chi-Namel Grain- 
ing Process. Five minutes’ trial will enable 
you to produce a variety of hardwood 
that are wonderfully natural. 


how to trim swollen doors; to take 
the warp out of wood; how to build a hall- 
tree, tabouret, window-seat, shelving. You 
can get a copy free at the Chi-Namel Store, 
or by writing to 


CHI-NAMEL 














I dyed all these differ- 
ent goods with the same dye. 
I use Dy-O-La Dyes.’’ 


“One Dye for Alt Goods.” 


All kinds of articles of clothing, 
rugs, carpets, draperies and scores of 
other things can be made like new 
with Dy-O-La Dyes. Any Dy-O- 
La Dye will dye any kind of goods 
perfectly, whether wool, silk, cotton or 
mixed goods.. For Sale Everywhere 
10c a Package 
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Read the ads in this month’s issue. 
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as much pulp as you can use, leaving all 
the fiber aa tough tendon. Season the 
scraped beef with salt, form into balls, 
then heat a skillet and when it is hot broil 
the meat balls until browned. It will 
require two or three minutes cooking. 
Then cover the pan and set it on the back 
of the stove until the red color has dis- 
appeared from the meat. Usually it is 
liked best when sliced and served between 
thin slices of buttered bread. 

After tonsilitis the child is quite apt to 
be in what we call a “run down condition,” 
or technically he is rather anemic. He 
needa plenty of good, easily digested food. 
Here is an easily prepared sample diet that 
is practical for the home nurse: 

8:00 o’clock breakfast, soft boiled or 
poached on buttered toast and a cup 
of hot milk; 10:00 lunch, glass of milk or 
the juice of an orange (custard if preferred) 
12:00 dinner, cream of celery soup (any 
light soup) crackers or toast, tapioca, rice, 
cornstarch, or egg pudding; 3:30 lunch, cup 
of hot malted milk, (beef broth, orange 
juice, albumin water); 6:00 supper, but- 
tered or milk toast, a bit of jelly or baked 
apple; 8:00 night cap, glass of albumin 
water or milk. 

Homemade ice cream or simple fruit 
ices are much relished by the child during 
an attack of sore throat or tonsilitis, and 
the coolness of the food helps to allay 
the pain. 

e housewife may believe that she 
knows how to poach or soft boil an egg and 





yet an experienced nurse told me that 
there is just one best way. Put the water 
on to boil. When it ie bubbling briskly, 
bteak in the egg; take the pan from the fire 
and let it stand cove for ab vut five 
minutes. The white will have ted 
and the egg will be cook«d evenly to the 
most digestible degree. 

Thereisone important dietetic secret too, 
that you must not overlook; no matter 
what is on the tray, serve it. with a smile 
and a cheery greeting.—M. H. 


SIMPLICITY EDGE 
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This dainty little edge is easily and 
quickly made and is suitable for trimming 
scrim or other coarse mesh curtains, guest 
towel, bath towel ends, etc. It may 
be made with either fine or coarse thread. 
To make it, ch. 16 stitches, turn and de. 
2 in the 5th stitch from hook, ch. 2 de. 2 in 
the same place. Ch. 2, form a shell (de. 
2, ch. 2, de. 2) in the third stitch from the 
first shell. Ch. 4, sc. 1 in center stitch of 
first. ch., ch. 4,de. 1 in third st. from se., ch. 1, 
sc. Lin last stitch in ch. Ch. 5, turn, de. 1 
in last de. in first row. Ch. 7 form shell in 
shell, ch. 2, de. 1 in space, ch. 2 form shell 
in shell. Ch. 2 and turn. 3rd row, shell 
in shell, ch. 2, de. 1 in first space, ch. 2, 
de. 1 in next space, ch. 2, form shell in 
shell, repeat upper part same as in first 
row. Ch. 5, turn post ental for fourth row 

s in previous row, making 3 doubles and 

4 spaces in point. Last row of point. 
Ch. 2 turn and double er. 6 in center of 
shell, se. 1 in first space, de. 6 in next 
pace, sc. 1 in third space. In the next 
my ell a shell. Ch. 2, form shell in| 

ell and repeat as in first point, except | 
at second point is formed in last row of | 
first point instead of in the chain.—G. 8. 

Abbreviations used: ch. chain, de. 
double crochet, se. single crochet, st. stitch. 


always find dive t0 make clothes for bar DPPIPTI PI PPP PPPPILIIL: 


self and children. It is economy 0 
strength at least to buy them ready made. 
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KODAK 
on the FARM 


Before you begin the improvements, during the 
progress of the work and after the improvements 
have been completed—Keep a Kodak record. 

In every phase of farm work and farm life there 
are pictures that are interesting and valuable. And 
you can make them. 





Ask your dealer or write us for illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘ Kodak on the Farm.”’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
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Cleans churns, hygienically 
—purifies every part and 
leaves no greasy film 


Old Dutch 


373 State St., RocuesTer, N. Y. 
: _ ; 

















HE man who had tried gas and elec- 

tricity wrote that after an evening 
under an Angle Lamp. The clearest, 
strongest, unshadowed light ever known at the 
lowest cost. No smoke, odor or danger. 16 
hours of perfect light on one quart of ordinary 
kerosene oil. Get the story of Angle Lamps and 
our 30 days’ test offer by writing at once for 
Catalog No.N. A post card will bring it. 


THE ANGLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
244-246 West 23d St.. New York City 


ANGLE CAMPS 





A square deal from every advertiser in S. F. is guaranteed. 
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WHAT IS A 


By MRS. W. W. SYMMES 








S she an immaculate housekeeper? 
Some people act as if that were the 
prime qualification of the good wife. 

Yet, who has not known the woman 
whose house was spotless—and avoided 
by the rest of the family whenever pos- 
sible. She may not have been an ill 
natured woman, but her husband and 
children simply preferred some place 
where they ood take a long breath 
without disarranging things, and being 
reminded of it, either by actions or words. 
Such a woman is nothing but a house- 
keeper; she is not a homemaker, and 
the really good wife is a homemaker, 
even if the home is nothing but a tiny 
garret room. 

Is she thrifty? Thrift is a splendid 

thing, and a lack of thrift causes much 
domestic disaster, but there is a kind of 
penny-pinching parsimony which is as 
ruinous to true home happiness as much 
as extravagance could be. Such penu- 
rious women skimp their food until it 
is unpalatable to save butter, sugar, and 
eggs; they oppose the purchase of a lawn 
swing or the Puilding of a piazza on the 
ground that it is “unnecessary,” and that 
the money had far better be put in the 
bank. ‘They mortify their growing girls 
by obliging them to wear fussily got up 
old things, which make them an object of 
ridicule among their young friends, when 
they could well afford simple, inexpensive, 
garments which would not make them 
conspicuous and bring the keen suffering 
which such an unwelcome prominence 
cannot fail to cause a young person. 

They frown on parties and young folk’s 

merry-makings, because it entails some 
expense; such treats as ice cream, candy, 
and the like are seldom seen in their 
homes. What is the result? When their 
boys and girls get away from home, and 
they go early if they possibly can, they 
are twice as apt to become spendthrifts 
as if they had had some of the harmless 
minor luxuries of life at home. The money 
so painfully hoarded at such a sacrifice 
po) a does the mistaken wife any good, 
except that she knows it is in the bank, 
if she wants to use it. At her death, it 
is divided among the children who would 


far rather have had the value of it in| 


youthful good times, and in home com- 
fort when growing up, than all of the hard 
won dollars. 

Is she religious? It is a beautiful thing 
when the wife and mother is truely religi- 
ous, but there is a great deal of so-called 
piety in the world today, which is not 
true piety at all. The mother who is 
truly religious lives her religion far more 
than she talks it. Of course, she teaches 
her children religious truths, as she thinks 
they are prepared to receive them, but 
she never parades her religion, and never 
forces it upon the attention of the family. 
[It is simply a part of mother, and as 
beautiful and lovable as she is. This is 
a great contrast to the women who make 
religion the excuse for inflicting dis- 
comforts of various kinds upon the 
family, wear a long face at the sight of 
harmless jollity, and so drive and compel 


their chiidren to conform to the outward 





GOOD WIFE? 









practices of religion that they sicken 
them of it for life. 

Is she mentally brilliant? Many talent- 
ed women are wretched housekeepers 
and homemakers. ‘They are more in- 
terested in outside things than in home 
and husband. They are apt to throw 
themselves eagerly into schemes for social 
betterment, when their own homes cry 
aloud for some missionary to keep the 
man and boys from the saloon, and the 
girls out of trouble. They may be misfits 
as housekeepers naturally, but they might 
fit better if they would only try to do so. 

I have shown you the qualities a good 
wife should not have, and every one of 
them is a virtue carried to excess; for what 
is finer than good housekeeping, or thrift, 
or piety, or brilliance? The problem is, 
to so modify these qualities that they 
shall not cause discomfort to the members 
of the family. 

The truly good wife is a good house- 
keeper, but her house is a home where 
everybody can be comfortable and where 
one’s friends are made welcome. She is 
thrifty, but not parsimonious; religious, 
but not fanatical; bright, but never 
sacrificing her family to her intelligence. 
She is like a bright fire and a cheery lamp 
on a dark winter evening; a living ex- 
»xression of love, comfort, and hominess. 

‘he family wants to be where she is; her 
absence leaves the house only four walls, 
the magic of the home removed. She is 
the supremest gift a man ever receives 
on earth, for she brings all other good 
things with her. 


RECIPES 
Scalloped Corn and Lima Beans—If dried 
beans are used they must be soaked over 
night, then boiled until tender in salted 
water. Drain well. Use canned corn. 
Butter a baking dish, spread over the bot- 
tom of the dish a layer of the beans, 





sprinkle with a very little minced onion, 
if liked, (this may be omitted) a dusting of 
pepper, 1 tbsp. of very fine cracker crumbs, | 
then a layer of the canned corn. Season 
with salt, pepper, and bits of butter, then 
add another beer of the crumbs, beans, | 
ete. Proceed in this manner until the dish 
is filled. Pour around all enough sweet | 


milk to come nearly to the top, finish the | 


top with a thin layer of the crumbs, over | | 


which is strewn a layer of chopped bacon. | 
Set in a moderately hot oven and bake for | 
half an hour. Serve very hot in the dish 
in which it has been baked.—M. K. 
Baked Apples—Peel and core enough | 


apples to fit in a baking tin, fill the cavity | \ 


with sugar and small pieces of butter and | 
bake. When cold ond sendy to serve, put | 
1 tbsp. of whipped cream on top of each 
apple and a few nut meats on top of the 
cream.—L. M. 

Baked Eggs with Cream—Scald ¥ ec. of 
thin cream, and pour in a bake dish. 
Drop in 3 eggs, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper and set dish in water and bake 
until eggs are done. Sprinkle with cheese, 
grated fine, and let remain in oven until 
done. Any number of eggs can be used, 
increasing the cream in accordance.—P. V. 





Raisin Sandwiches for School Lunch—To 
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should have 
Mellin’s 
Food 


ECAUSE Mellin’s Food is to 
be prepared with fresh milk. 
Because Mellin’s Food makes 
milk easily digestible. 

Because Mellin’s Food supplies 
just the elements needed to make 
cow's milk like mother’s milk. 

Because Mellin’s Food is easy’to 


prepare. 

‘Suen Mellin’s Food can be 
readily adapted to the needs of each 
baby. 

Because Mellin’s Food is the sim- 
plest, and yet the most scientific, wa 
to feed a baby who cannot be oc | 

White today for our free book, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF 
INFANTS.” It contains just the in- 
formation every mother needs for the 
proper bringing-up of her baby. If 
you prefer, just write your name and 
address on the margin of this page 
and send it to us. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 























Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


We Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, 
we. fancy or Oriental patterns — any 

; color you want, any size—totally differ- 
-| ent and far superior to other rugs wover 


from old carpets. 
Rugs,$1.00and Up 
C Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dur- 
-4\\ able rugs, guaranteed to wear 10 years 
e Money back if 3 satisfied. Every 


‘ 
s 





= Your old carpets are worth 
money, no matter how badly 
BREE Write for book of desieos 
Fi in color, ourlibere! freigh? 
payment offer ond Pol information. 
Dest.As? 40 Laflin St, Chiceao, til. 
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s Selling 
ivver Profits xoeeace 
Sanitary Brushes - 
than working 160 acres of land. Immense de = 
mand both in town and country. We want : 
men to supply this demand. Goods guaranteed. : 
Large commission. Steady work. Write for = 
information today. We'll tell you something : 
you'll scarcely believe. 


North-Ridge Sanitary Brush Co., Freeport, Il. 
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1 ¢. chopped raisins, add 14 c. each of 
sugar and water, 1 tbsp. of flour, and 1 
tsp. of grated lemon rind. Cook until 
thick and cool before using. Spread 
between thin slices of buttered graham 
bread and cut into rounds. Wrap each 
round in waxed paper. 
Cabbage Salad with Sour Cream Dressing 
—Chop }% head of firm white cabbage. 
Set where it will keep cold. Make a dress- 
ing by whipping 1 c. of thick sour cream 
until it foams, add to it gradually \% ce. 
of strong vinegar and )4 c. of granulated 
sugar, and season with salt, a little mus- 
tard, and a dash of cayenne pepper. Pour 
this over the cabbage and serve very cold. 
Prune Tapioca—Cut into quarters 
prunes that have been slowly stewed with 
sugar and a little grated lemon peel and 
pour over the fruit when cold the following. 
Soak 1 ¢. of tapioca in 1 pt. of water for 2 
hours, then cover with rich milk and cook 
until tender, stirring m, just. before remov- 
ing from the fire, the yolks of 2 well- 
beaten e 1 heaping tbsp. of granulated 
sugar and a dusting of grated nutmeg. 
Cover all with a meringue made from the 
whites of the eggs and serve cold with a 
sauce made from the prune syrup. 
Salmon Loaf—1 can salmon, drained, 
broken into flakes, 4% ¢. bread crumbs, 
yolk 4 eggs, well beaten, 4 tbsp. melted 
butter, 144 tsp. salt, dash of pepper, 
chopped parsley 1 tsp., whites of 4 eggs 
(well beaten), 1 small piece of onion, 
chopped fine. Mix well, shape into a loaf 
and bake thirty minutes in a moderate 
oven. Serve with the following sauce: 
2 tbsp. melted butter, 1 tbsp. flour, 4 
tsp. salt andadash of pepper. Melt butter, 
add flour, salt and pepper, add gradually 
1 c. milk and stir until sauce boils. Remove 
from fire and stir in 1 well beaten egg. 





CANDIED CRANBERRIES 

A new candied fruit dainty has just been 
added to the list by the home economics 
experts of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. They have developed a 
method of candying cranberries, which if 
followed carefully gives a delicious, semi- 
transparent, plump, firm candied fruit, 
oxealiené for decorating cakes, salads, cus- 


tards, etc., for use as a confection, or for | 


use in fruit cakes and puddings. 

Success in candying cranberries is 
attained by cooking them slowly on the 
installment plan, so that they will become 
completely saturated with sugar. In order 
that the sugar may enter the pulp, three 
small slits are made thru the tough skin 
of each berry with the point of a knife. 
Chen these directions are followed. 

For 1% ec. of large firm berries make a | 
syrup by boiling together until clear 2 c. | 
of sugar and 2'4 c. of water, using a dish 
large enough to allow all of the berries to 
float at the top of the syrup while cooking. 
When the syrup is cool add the berries and 
bring very slowly to the boiling point. 
lf they are heated too quickly, the skins 
will burst before the syrup soaks into the 
pulp. As soon as the syrup boils, remove 
from the stove and let stand over night. 
Next day drain off the syrup and boil it 
until it is reduced to half its original 
volume, Then add the berries again, heat 
slowly, and boil gently for 3 to 4 minutes. 
\llow them to stand for two hours or more 
and then boil a third time for 5 minutes. 
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“lL have used SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Paints and Varnishes fer over four 
years ffom attic to cellar, and 
would not have any other” 








| “I have done all my own painting and varnishing for over 25 
years,’’ continues Mrs. Lasch, ‘‘and can’t compare any other 
paint or varnish to Sherwin-Williams.” 

People who do their own painting and varnishing most ap- 
preciate the real economy of Sherwin-Williams quality. Take 
a particular job, for instance, like painting an auto or a buggy. 

Sherwin-Williams buggy and auto paint is a varnish gloss paint 
that comes already prepared for the brush. It is easy to apply 
and gives a handsome, rich finish of great durability. Washing 
and cleaning will not injure the gloss. Your choice of a number 
of attractive colers that make a buggy or auto look like new. 


The ABC of Home Painting 


A wonderful book—the only one of its kind—which tells you in simple words 
just how to paint or varnish everything around the farm, Indexed and 
illustrated in color. 


Send for a copy—it is free 


HERWIN-WILLIAM 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 





Address all inquiries to 665 Canal Rd., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 











Sales Offices and Warchouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 


—$$__— 














Are You Going to Move? 


If you are going to move this spring, please advise us at 
once so you will not missany copies of Successful Farming. 
Please be sure to give both your old and new addresses. 


(For Convenience Use the Coupon Below) 





Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 


I am going to move; please change my address from 
Old Address 





On the following day, drain off the syrup | 
| spread the berries on a lightly buttered | 
plate or sheet of waxed paper until they 
re dry on the surface. Each ‘one should | 
candy separately. 
The left over syrup is of a rich, beautiful | 
color, fine for pudding sauces or it may be 
diluted with water and used on pancakes 
and waffles.—V. H. D. 


If the nut supply runs short and you buy 
shelled ones, pour hot water over them to 
make sure they are clean and to freshen 
them and improve their flavor. 




















Pin or paste one of these to your letter when 
answering advertisements. 
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[ would be hard 

to imagine any- 

thing on earth 
more attractive and 
more interesting 
than a healthy, 
well cared for baby. 
All babies are not 
beautiful, but 
every child ought 
to be attractive, 
and for this quality 
the mother is 
largely responsible. 

A great many 
mothers do not pay 
sufficient attention 
to what may be 
termed the acces- 
sories of a baby’s 
toilet, and so lose 
for their infant the 
general charm, for 
no child will be considered out of the 
ordinary if the tiny finger nails are not 
cared for, or if the scalp is not kept clean 
and the hair in good condition. True, 
the infant may be strong limbed, and well 
nourished, but that is not all; a baby 
should be more. 

Frequently a scaly substance is found 
on the scalps of young babies, brownish in 
color, and sometimes mistaken for dand- 
ruff. Unless cared for it may develop to 
a thick crust and if allowed to continue 
will cause the child to have poor hair. 
Old fashioned mothers called it “cradle 
“milk crust’? and some of them 


cap” or 
“seborrhea” worthy of 


did not consider 
notice 

When the condition is first noticed it 
is not apt to be severe and can be cured by 
thoroly washing the tiny head with soap 
and water. If this does not have the 
desired effect at once, the head can be 
bathed with olive oil, and then washed, 
the oil having a healing effect, and loosen- 
ing the crusted particles. Seborrhea will 
only become severe thru neglect. 

lf the condition is severe the treatment 
is simple. A well developed case of 

eborrhea should not be washed, as water 
has no effect, but if ten grains of resorcin 
mixed with an ounce of vaseline is used 
it will soon disappear. The preparation 
should be spread on a piece of soft linen, 
and applied to the child’s head, holding 
the linen in place by a cap, and changing 
the preparation twice a day. Once every 
day, preferably when you are bathing 
baby, the scalp should be washed with 
olive oil. After four or five days the 
sealp should be washed with soap and 
warm water, and if the crust is not gone 
the use of the ointment should be con- 
tinued. 

Care of Baby’s Scalp 

The head of an ordinarily healthy baby 
should be washed every day until the 
child’s hair is so well grown that it takes 
some time for the hair to dry. ‘This does 
not happen as a general rule much before 
the end of fifteen months, children differ- 
ing in this respect. A small child, that 
is, Up to three or four years old, may have 
a head wash once a week, and after that 
every two weeks. It is generally well to 
use warm water, Massaging the scalp with 
soapy fingers and then to rinse the head 
in cool water. The hair should always be 


thoroly dried, if possible letting the child 
tay in a warm sunny room till all trace 
dampness has disappeared. Most 


‘ 
growing children do not have very thick 
hair, and it is well to keep a little girl’s 
hair cut short—that is bobbed—until she 
is seven or eight years old. This means 
trong, thick, hair in after life 
The care of the comb and brush used 
by children is most important. Each 
child in the family should have individual 








combs and brushes. | | 
A very soft hair| 
brush is needed for | 
baby, and the hair 
should be brushed 
gently, remember-| 
ing that baby’s) 
skull is very} 
tender. As the 
child grows older, 
and the hair 


tangles, a coarse 
tooth comb is 


used, and a brush 
with stiffer bris- 
tles. The comb 
and brush should 
be washed fre- 
quently, and al- 
lowed to dry in the 
sun. As a child 
grows it can be 
taught to wash its 
own comb and brush; a habit which when 
once formed is never forgotten. 

The care of a child’s first teeth is very 
important. As soon as the teeth appear, 
the mouth can be washed out with a bit 
of very soft cloth, a few drops of listerine 
or some such mouth wash being put in 
the water. When a child is over a year 
old the use of a tooth brush can be com- | 
menced, This first brush must have 
soft bristles, and the teeth and gums should 
be brushed up and down. From two 
years on, if not before, children should 
learn to brush their own teeth. 

If a child complains of toothache go 
immediately to your dentist. If the 
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And this “differ- 
ence” is all-import- 
ant in the guality of 


the hamburg _ steak, 
croquettes ana other Ce) 
cut-food dishes for your table, 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Meat-and-Food Chopper 


The “knife and marked 
plate’’ machine “ENTERPRISE” 


(ENTERPRISE | 
Family Size, $1.75. Large Size, $2.50 
—has a four-bladea steel knife that re- 
volves against a perforated steel plate. 
The four, tazor-like blades cut clean. 
No mangling, tearing or mashing of 
meat or other foods; juices and nutri- 
tive values are retained. 
A l-wer-priced chopper ts the “Enterprise’’ Pood 
Chopper, with four cutters—coarse to fine. Smail, 
$1.25; Family size, $1.50; Large, $2.25. 

Your dealer can supply you 

COOK BOOK for 4c in stampr—the’ Enterprising House- 


deeper,”’ giving economical ways to prepare breakfast, din- 
ner and supper dishes; 200 recipes and househeeping hints, 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa, 
Dept. 109 Philadelphia 





child cannot be taken at once to a dentist’s 

office, a bit of cotton absorbed in oil of 

eamphor, oil of cloves, or some such pain 

banishing drug can be applied to the 

cavity, but at the earliest possible moment 

the tooth should have professional care. 
Care of Nails 

The baby’s nails should be kept trimmed 
with the use of nail scissors and if a good | 
brand of cold cream or white vaseline is 
used on the nails it will be easy to remove 
the skin at the roots by pushing it back 
with a soft cloth. The nails are easiest 
cleansed with a small orange stick, or a 
wooden tooth pick. 

The toe nails should be cut at least 
every ten days, and such care will gener- 
ally prevent ingrowing toe nails which 
cause so much pain. 

Many children, the majority in fact, 
bite their nails, a habit which not only 
spoils the shape of the nails, but tends to 
develop a nervous child. This can be 
cured by placing a drop of some very 
bitter substance on the nails, something 
the children will fear to taste and so stop 
the biting. If this is not effective gloves 
ean be tried, while as a very last resort 
wooden, shingle shaped, splints can be 
fastened to the fore: arm, so that while 
there is perfect freedom for the use of the 
arms, the splints lie across the palm and 
make it impossible for the nails to be put 





Cash or 
Credit— 
Unbeatable 
Quality 


Write for 
Wholesale Price 


on this beautiful Kalamazoo Mission 
Range—and 500 other styles and sizes of 
stoves and ranges shown in our new cat- 
alog latest improvements—the beet of way 
= y low factory-to-you price. ays’ trial— 

860 days a teat. e also make Malleable 
Steel Gr Ask for catalog No. 289 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., MFRS. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 





in the mouth. The splints should only 
be left on for a few hours a day, taking 
them off after an hour, and replacin 
them for a short time as punishment f 
the child is seen biting the nz ails, 

Last but by no means least is the care | 
of the baby’s ears. They should be| 
washed every day, and if any wax has 
gathered it can be removed wtih a soft 
cloth. Do not probe too deeply into a 
child’s ear. It is only the wax near the 
entrance that is important for removal. 

The baby’s ears should be very care- 
fully watched, and at any sign of discharge 
a doctor should be consulted. The dis- 
charge may be trifling in importance, yet 
may on the other hand be the first rum- 
bling of serious trouble. Earache is not 
uncommon in children and may be treated | 





“AVS: 


SUN LIGHT 
Don’t Keep Your Family in the Dark 


Proper light goes far toward making home the 
happy nest > should be. And the 


“SUN” SEMI-INDIRECT 


GASOLINE LAMPS 
are the last word in beautiful, 
safe cconomical tilumination, 
Cheaper han gas, -lectric- 
ity. acetylene o* kerosene. 
Similar fxtures for gas 
i and clectricity alsa, 
A Write fo the “Sun” 
Light Book, liberal 
terms to agents, 
premium offers. 


NY 
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with a few drops of warmed sweet oil, or 
by the application of warmth to the ach- 
ing ear; a hot water bottle, a warm cloth, 
etc. 

Do not allow a child to put anything in 
its ear, and do not box children on the 
ear, for the ear is a very sensitive organ, 
and may be injured permanently because 
of some slight misdeed, for which deafness 
would be a frightful punishment. There 
are plenty of ways to punish a child with- 
out boxing his ears. 

The accessories of the babies toilet 
means a few more minutes work, but 
every mother is willing to sacrifice time 
and labor for her child, and the result is 
always worth while. 


Points op 
tiquett 


Note—As many qeqstiene upon points of uette 

be this department as space will per- 

. Address your letters to Editorial ment. 

Those desiring personal answers must enclose a two- 
cent stamp. 


An Arkansas reader writes: “Send me 
as many questions as needed upon the 
points of etiquette.” 

The request is staggering. It would be 
impossible to give complete information 
regarding good and bad form upon ques- 
tions of etiquette. Whole volumes are 
devoted to this subject and many differ- 
ent points are discussed. I will be glad 
to answer any specific questions you care 
to ask, but if you wish to acquire a general 
knowledge of the subject, I would suggest 
that you obtain a book on etiquette and 
read it thru carefully. We have several 
good books eae ee line at reasonable 
prices, and I will be glad to tell you about 
them if you are interested. 

An lowa subscriber asks: “When a boy 
friend brings me home from a party, what 
can I talk about to interest him?” 

Definite subjects cannot be given for 
young men and young women to talk 
about. There are so many thi they 
may discuss and their choice depen 
upon taste and pases. If ible 
find out the things he is interested in and 
discuss them, or the evening’s entertain- 
ment may suggest topics of conversation. 

A Michigan subscriber writes: “My 
birthday falls in the month of August and 
I am very much in love with a girl who 
was born in the month of March. Will 
March and August born people marry 
well?” 

Months in which people are born have 
nothing whatever to do with their dispo- 
sitions. Their happiness, when married, 
depends entirely upon their love for one 
another; whether they have common 
tastes, interests, and hopes; whether they 
are unselfish, willing to play fair, and 
whether they will be kind and patient 
toward one another. 

A West Virginia subscriber asks: “What 
should I say when congratulating any- 
one? What should a girl say when intro- 
duced to the parents of the young man 
she is going with? When a young man 
buys my box at a box supper, is it neces- 
sary to thank him before beginning to 
eat? What should I say when we are 
thru eating and he tells me he has en- 
joyed the supper very much? 

Avoid the use of stilted phrases as much 
as possible in offering congratulations. If 
you ere glad a friend has attained some 
long sought goal, tell him so as cordially 
and sincerely as you can. At a wedding 
the proper thing to do is to wish the bride 
happiness and congratulate the groom. 
When acknowledging an introduction to 
the parents of the young man, use thesame 
form you would at any other time: “I 
am very glad to meet you,” or something 
to that effect. At a box social it is not 
pecesmany So Geass a@ young man for hav- 
ing purchased your box.If the young man 
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For Your Children’s Sake 
Make Your Home Beautiful 


Let your children grow up under the refining influence of a beautiful home. Homeis the best 
From good homes, whether reg or 8 5 SE 

r. your c ears back with 
aff to the charm of the Old Home. Pian for it now. Get our big free book all about 





You can make your home as attractive as any in the land; it isn't a matter of expense 
simply of taste, knowledge of what is up-to-date and howto buy vobewallpeour b Fy 
Begin now to brighten up at least one room and let us help you. Let us show you the newest, 
most ——— — in . — bee ey — novelties in Fabric effects, Cham- 
brays, Buriaps, onnes an amasks—Figure oltzmehls, dainty Stripes i 
Cut Out Borders now being introduced by us. =f eee 


They are not expensive You can get the most modern and attractive wall papers—enough 
for a good sized room from SOc up. A dealer right near you has them in stock, can show you 
complete rolls, with borders, just the way the will look on your walls— 
the only safe way to make your selections. e will help plan each 
room—give you immediate delivery of your selections— th 
if desired—make home decorating a pleasure. 
Write us about the rooms would like to decorate; we will 
you all the help we Can. e will send you free our big book o 
h dling the. bea ital and ineapensive “Black Ca = 
an e u an ive t wall 
papers. Address Department §S 2. 








Star-Peerless Wall Paper Mills, Joliet, Ill. 
Send Postal Now for 


FREE BOOK 























YwSave Your Old Stove 


C 
\\; “ By Relining it With 
b 


Plastic Stove Lining 


have an old stove that don’t heat as it should, if the fire 
box is warped or cracked, don’t throw it away—don’t waste 
iron lining which won't fit and soon burns out 
stove—saye money—make it as good as new by 
you nothing if it fails. 


Comes in Soft, Pliable Putty-like Bricks 
hich Harden in the Fire 


press these soft fire bricks 
x—cut and bend them like 


in just afew 
ed 














compliments you on the tasty f oe 
have provided, then you may thank hi 
for the compliment.—Bertha Averille. 





The index on page three will enable you to quickly locate poultry or incu- 
bator or seed or dairy or auto or any other class of advertising. 
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A DRESSY SMOCKED WAIST 


By MISS LOU SERF 


ERY dainty and dressy will be this 
waist, made by pattern No. 1544 of a 
soft material such ascrepedechine or 
Georgette crepe. If wash material is used, 
gathers may be used in place of the smock- 
ing. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 36 inch ma- 
terial, when cut as indicated in the guide. 

To Cut: Open the goods, and fold 
crosswise, that is, with the ends together; 
then lay the front on the selvage and the 
sleeve, beside it, next to the other selvage, 
lacing both near the loose ends, thus 
havian the remaining goods in one piece. 
The lines of large single perforations 
must always be on a straight thread of 
the goods. Notches, and any other marks 
mooted in joining the pattern should be 
marked with tailors’ chalk or in any 
other reliable manner. 

After the front and sleeves are cut, 
take the remaining goods and fold length- 
wise. Lay the center back on the fold 
of the goods; the diamond perforation 
always indicates where the garment is 
cut on a fold. Lay cuff and turnover 
pattern on the goods as in the illustration. 
After the back and cuffs are cut, the 
goods must be folded again and the edge 
of collar and turnover marked with a 
diamond, must be placed on this fold. 

Making the Waist: After the cutting 
is all finished and notches carefully 
marked, baste or crease the fronts on 
lines of large perforations, to form tucks, 
and stitch 34 inch from the folded edge. 
Then fold each front on the notches in 
the upper and lower edges, for laps. Then 
the fronts should be smocked or gathered, 
as desired. 
seams as notched. 

Join the turnovers to the cuffs, notches 
even, the shorter end of the turnover, 
joins at the large perforation. Gather 
the lower edge of the sleeves and join to 
the cuff, having the shorter end of the 
turnover at the under part of the sleeve. 
Gather top of the sleeve, between large 
single perforations and baste sleeve in 
the waist with seam at 
seam. 

Join turnover and collar; baste collar 
to waist as notched, stitching on the 
inside and then hemming the lining down 
by hand. 


Gather at the waist line between the | 


three upright perforations and stitch to 
an inside belt. Oras asaving of material, 
the back and front could be cut only to 
the waist length, faced on the inside, 4 
inch wide and a narrow piece of elastic, 
the length of the waist measure, may be 
inserted. If the waist is made of wash 
material, a tape may be inserted. 
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Join shoulder and under arm | 


the underarm. 
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Hooks and eyes, or fasteners may be 
used in the closing and trimming buttons 
make a pretty finish. Waist should be 
thoroly pressed before hooks or buttons 
are sewed on. 

To Make Smocking 
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Mark goods as shown in figure 1. 
Bring the needle up at A with the knot 
on the under side, then take up a very 
small stitch at B and bring and, 

together, fastening two or three times 
— small stitches, which make a neat 
appearance on the upper side. Take a 
long diagonal stitch on the under side and 
bring the needle up at C. Take up a very 
anal stitch at D and bring C and D to- 
gether and fasten in the same way. 
After making this row as deep as you 
wish, start next row at F, bringing E 
and F together in the same manner. 
Work on down that row in the same 
way. 


. 


A MOMENT IN TIME SAVES NINE 

It does not take much longer to mix a 
dishpan full of flour, and the other neces- 
sary ingredients for a large number of pies 
or biscuits, than it does to mix the same 
| number of ingredients, in less quantity, 
|for a few. Certainly it takes very much 
less time and trouble than to make, say, a 
dozen mixings at a dozen different times. 

Therefore, in my pantry, there are two 
jars that are never allowed to remain 
empty. The contents of one means flakey 
pie crust when the proper amount of cold 
water is added, the combination rolled 
lightly, and baked in a quick oven. The 
contents of the other means light, tender 
biscuits, with the addition of milk and! 


quick baking. 

| When the bottom of either jar threatens 
to show I find it “convenient” to make bis- 
cuits or pies, as the case may be, and in- 
stead of planning for only the occasion at 
hand, I get my big, freshly scalded dishpan 
and measuring cup and take time by the 
forelock to the tune of some future dozens 
of pies or pans of biscuits. 

These are the proper proportions: for 
| pies, 1 c. of shortening ond 2 level tap. salt 
to each 5 c. of flour; for biscuits, 2 level 
| tbsp. of shortening, 4 tsp. salt, and 2 
level tsp. of baking powder to each cup of 
flour.—R. B. N. 
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AGENTS CAN EARN $10 10 $25 DAILY 


Here’s somethi ing like e@ prairie fire. 
Beet thing that ever fh 













© sure 
ly any limit to " 
over this. Send 7m be newt mem. B 3 
money-maki eas selling pro 
r = up to an agent. Exclusive territory. 
Write now for agents proposition. 
Comfort C 


hemical Closet Co. 
223 Factories Bidg. Toledo, Ohio 


AGENTS *8 weer’ 


Thousands of dollars 
id to agents already 
the field; Rev. Otto 











1 
$1072 in 17 days. 
a NEW INVENTION Just 
Nothing like it. 
FOLDING BATH TUB. Gives to every home 4 
complete bathroom in any part of the house—without 


expense. ————. quickest, surest money-maker of 
the century for agents. Territory being rapidly as- 


signed. Send your application today. 
100° PROFIT We back you with our capital and ex- 
— 





perience. We give you complete in- 

structions, assistance and co-operation. No c » for 

territory. Don't delay. Send your name at once. rite 

lainly and give name of your county. Complete par- 
FREE. Write today. 


Robinson Mig. Co. 4094 FacteriesBidg., Toledo, 0. 


=>. WOULD YOU 


show this standard high 
grade 42 key fully visible 
typewriter to your friends 














MENDING WORN TROUSERS 

Trousers may be made to last longer 
if the hem is ripped out, the worn part 
| darned with cotton the color of the gar- 
| ment, then hemmed just a fraction longer 
|orshorter. It is best to darn as soon as the 
lower part of the hem becomes thin. 
| Any part of wool trousers can be strength- 
‘ened by darning with cotton and when 
pressed the darning cannot be seen. If 
the worn places are very thin, baste a 
patch on the wrong side before darning 
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WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO.,Dept.vi-246 Chicago, i. 
GENTS $10 to$20aD 
Easy selling, new, just 








Aluminum Patent 
Gem Steam Cooker 
meal over one burner. 





them, dampen, and press.—Mrs. A. G. D. 





Mtg. Co., Div.S.F. Lemont, til. 
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KITCHEN COMFORT 

So many hours of the housewife’s time 
are spent in the kitchen that it seems to me 
the most insignificant hint that might be 
instrumental in lessening her work, is 
always acceptable. Of all the labor savi 
devices occupying space in my kitchen, 
rank the scissors as about the most useful. 
[ do not mean a worn out, useless pair that 
has served overtime in the sewing room, 
but a bran new, shiny pair. 
After I had nursed a number of wounds 
inflicted by a ~_ knife when cutting 
bacon, & Pad told me how easily the 
work might be done with a pair of shears. 
I tried it, and that very day the bran new 
pair were purchased for kitchen use. I 
onow put them to many uses, and for the 
following I find that they are far quicker, 
easier, and safer than the ordinary kitchen 
knife. 
For snipping off the tails and fins of fish; 
for slicing oranges, pineapple, asparagus, 
cabbage, lettuce, r me water cress, 
celery, parsley, and other fruits and vege- 
tables; for trimming the roots off vege- 
tables; for transforming thin slices of 
bread into odd shapes for sandwiches and 
for cutting molasses or cream candy, or 
separating large bunches of grapes. 
used to preparing grapefruit, but 
now I find it one of my little kitchen 
leasures. After cutting the fruit in two, 
i take the shears and snip off the tough 
skin and the white pith. 
Much time and man are saved by 
keeping the shears in their andy place in 
the ye instead of climbing - stairs 
to the sewing room every time they are 
needed.—M. G. D. 


WHAT SHALL THE TITLE BE? 


Do our women readers want a column 


in which they can state their views and | The first 


criticisms; acolumn similarin character to 
this one? If so, what shall it be called? 
We are going to let our women readers 
suggest the title for this new feature. One 
of the men editors suggested that we call it 
“Chatterbox,” but the Home Department 
editor objects to that as being a little 
undignified. Just a wee bit of “malice 
afore thought” in that suggestion, don’t 
you think? Let’s have your suggestions. 

We will welcome brief letters from 
mothers and daughters on anything they 
see fit to discuss, and will publish as many 
as space permits. Of course we cannot use 
letters which seek to commercialize the 
department in any way. Send your letters 
to the Home Department Editor, Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


May hes a bunca of sixteen nice Rhode Island 
Red chickens and the proceeds from them, whether 
the eggs are sold for setting or are hatched at 
home. May loves her work and the chickens seem 
to love her. She does all the work with the ex- 
ception of what a she gets “free gratis” from 
the boys and her father, and we keep about eighty 
chickens on the farm. She also helps me a great 
deal about the cooki and other housework, 
when she has time from her own work and school 
duties. 
Ester is rather small to get out in winter to do 
any work, but she has her pets; six fine big Llack 
and white rabbits, in a shed not far from the 
house. The boys bring them hay and oats from the 
barn and May gives them water or a pan of milk 
when she waters the chickens. Ester loves to play 
with the rabbits and feeds them when the weather 
permits. 
Little Walter is too smal] to know much about 
pets yet, but when I am very busy and must have 
time to do extra work, I just fold a rug so it is 
good and thick and sit Walter on it, call in the 
old collie dog and not a noise do I hear but baby’s 
talk to the dog, and his satisfied laugh. is is 
a t help to me. 
he chil always ask our advice regarding 
any new ideas they want to try, and that is often, 
for the older ones read a good deal of even- 
ings.—Mrs. R. F. 8., Mont. 
GOOD READING FOR BOYS 
I don’t like the idea of giving up this paper 
because it is a 


clean paper that I can put 
before my boys vending all 


not have m 
kinds of whiskey ads. My oldest boy now is al- 
galened to see your paper come.—Mrs. 
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FROM AN ELEVEN YEAR OLD 


















No Money 


In Advance 
This Marvelous 


oC ANF 





Only 10,000 0f these marvelous, instantaneous 
picture-taking and making cameras to 
sent out absolu on approval without a 
penny in advance just to prove that it is the 
most wonderful invention—the camera sen- 
sation of theage. So you must send for it 
_ quick! Just think 
of it—the new 
Mandel-ette 








Papa has taken the 8. F. eight years. We think 


it is all O. K. By the time I was eight years old, 
Saal OS anved up and Seams 0 calf. Pa 
kept it for me it was ten months old and sold 
it for $14. I am eleven years old now and haven't 

but one day of school this term. I like to 
read the letters and comments, also the home 
amusement 


I have a pig our neighbor gave me. It is big and 
fat now, but was a little runt when he gave it to 
me. When we first the i 
wild, but soon got so it woul 
feet and beg for something to eat.—L. D. 


MORE CROCHET PATTERNS 
I have been very busy with my school work, but 
now I have taken time to write, as I do not wish 
to miss my February number. I think Successful 





LIKES IT ALL 
u ask the subscribers to write and tell you 
h department they like best. I like all of 
f tal Veraiians, but there is one more depart- 
t if added to your paper would make it worth a 
it deal more to the farm wife. That is a depart- 
t run on the same plan as “Our Bulletin” 
partment. The only difference it would be for 
farmers wives and daughters, I would name 
“The Farm Wife’s Corner.” This department 
d be conducted solely for the use of women 
lers, wherein they may give expression to their 
18 relative to the home and home surroun 
i © = matters pertaining to themselves.— 


Soece sa we 


EEEZ4 


KEEPING CHILDREN CONTENT 
e thing I have found to be a great help in 
eping the children satisfied and contented with 
m life, is to let each one feel that they have 
thing of their own. Roy, who is fourteen 
t, has a team of mares and their two colts that 
es to care for, and the other horses receive 
1me careful attention. But when he has done 
the chores at the horse barn or most of them, he 
t expected to feed the hogs or do the milking, 
he goes to school and would not have time 


vay. 
‘Marvin has a fine old hog, from which he has 
{ two litters of little white beauties that added 
siderably to his own k account. He loves 
© feed the hogs and pigs and while he requires a 
00d deal of help and a lot of watching, we think it 
‘8 well worth ile, for he is learning how and is 


h time for a day and 
suitable to nourish each part 


mem an excellent paper, but there is one thing We Trust You 
you co id improve in it, and that is to put more in No difference who are, where you live or what 
it about fancy work. ay father and mother says | your we will you the complete **Mandel-ette' 
to do without Successful Farming in the home, a? on approval and ee ves 30 dave to tans 
they would be at a loss, and I think all the families pot A 
who take Successful Farming will agree with them. at SIF yg with 9 fog He you pampy end wo 8 ber 
+ tice FQOKS FOR SQUIBS FIRST .;. Payments — No References 
ed. F. an it from cover to cover. tape Monthly so small 
ing I look for is “Squibs from a Farm youl est ation than Leteed en big profits. 
Wife's Note Book.” I like the home department, No Experience Required 
it always has so much good instruction in it. Think | Plain instructions and opesything comaiste outfit 
the crochet patterns are fine.—Mrs. M. H., Ark. Wr ean Ban taking pictures § po manent rice, 
LIKE TALKING WITH A FRIEND en The Gl No risk or obligation to keep camera, 
We do enjoy the paper eo much. It is just like | [—~ “> Chicago Ferrotype Co.,-— “| 
talking over with a friend and the cover Desk 243 errotype Bidg., Chicago, III. 
pictures are so cute and life like-—Mrs. H. C. U., | cit me Lh end Sing supply ot post Menéat-cite | 
py to test it thorough! 
—_—_——_- " and if satiafied k it and you $1 a month un 
your i re- : 
SURE CURE FOR “BLUES” special price of 85 is Otherwise | will 
We would not be without_your dandy paper, | , ‘rn it at theend of 10 days. 
so keep right on sending it. I find so many prac- | | 
tical helps in it. It is just brimful of good thi N BME o+++sersesereesssseseeseeceeeeeesessseesseersenes 
from cover to cover, and the cover itself is great; | st. and No. 
a sure cure for the “blues.” You could not very era tea aie eames ° . 
well improve the paper, but as others are adding LTown. ad 
suggestions, I would like to send in one. I see = —_— ee ee ee ee ee ee 
qocamenaly @ piece of ney work, evoeted with Ne . 
directions. eep it up, only give us a whole e Bea 
if you can spare it, as I know the readers will be ew utiful Fern 
lad to contribute patterns: for that puspese. 
— farm women do not take papers that have 
this work in, but if they see it in their farm paper 
are more likely to pick the paper up and use the 
ttern to make and trim pretty things for the 
ily. I would like to hear what others think of 
this Mrs. H. A., Minn. 
SECURING HELP 
To me the difficulty of securing aalp in the home 
is one of the greatest drawbacks to life on the farm 
for women. It is impossible to get competent | 


help during our busiest season, no matter what 
wages we are willing to give. It is impossible to 
t girls from other farm homes because they are 
fept busy all of the time. Only those who cannot 
secure employment in the surrounding towns seem 
willing to come and work for us and they are 
mostly unfit companions for our children and very 
inferior workers. : , : 
It is hard to fit the varied duties of a farm wife 
into a systematized working plan, which seems 
about the only solution off to the problem so 
far. ere are many labor saving devices, to 
sure, but they cost money, and for that reason 
cannot always be taken edvantage of. Will some- 
one kindly — in which they have over- 
come this c- —\n . V. B., in 
WANTS MENUS FOR BALANCED MEALS 
You have wanted us to tell you how you could 
improve your pa ie ~ ~ ing. I 
ill give you ‘ou CO put in @ menu 
rytry Love it consist of foods 
of the body. Tell 
which oy nn nourishes my: and why, in good 
common language anyone that can may under- 
, | think it would benefit us more than any- 


ea. 






























































—everything for the 





home, office or club. #40 

piteme Exhibitors Wanted Value a8 
h. ti furnit 

kehange spare me for furniture $1975 












A new 
for man or women, Puree CataLoa 
BROOKS MPG. CO. 
8068 Rast Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 












Snxi0us to do what is best for the hogs. 


thing you could put in.—E. D., Wis. 


Exten- 
sien 
Largest Plant of Its Kind in the World. Jf 60n68 im 
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BETTINA VISITS CITY FRIENDS 


Continued from page 129 


hurriedly donned her pretty lavender 
dress. Yt was to make its first formal 
appearance at dinner that night. The 
room was warm to discomfort and neces- 
sarily over crowded with the too elegant 
furniture, but she took no notice of that. 

“You look almost nice enough to be a 
city woman,” she nodded at herself in 
the mirror. 

At dinner she chattered as volubly as 
a girl just home for the holidays. Mr. 
Van Bile a silent man of fifty or more, 
watched her quizzically. 

“Mrs. Boynton,” he finally remarked 
with heavy drollery, “I’ve been wonder- 
ing for the last fifteen minutes whether 
that color in your cheeks is the result of 
a purchase at the drug store, or is it life 
on the farm?” 

“Oh it’s the farm,” she answered readily 
enough, then she felt herself blush hotl 
as she felt a flame of shame at the wi 
that popped into her mind. She had 
wished that he would not mention the 
farm. 

“Well I can only say,” retorted her 
host gallantly, “that I wish we might 
send all the women in town to the country 
for awhile.” He rose and made his way 
toward his coat in the hall. “Have to 
drop in at the club a minute, Mary,” he 
told his wife. Don’t let them keep you up 
so late Mrs. Boynton that you'll lose that 
color. Your husband would never forgive 
us.” 

Bettina smiled at him absent-mindedly. 
Her husband? She squirmed guiltily. 
She had actually forgotten Dud for the 
yast hour. Now she was contrasting her 
Post with her husband and weighing their 
relative merits as life partners. No 
woman is ever too old to gauge a new 
male acquaintance according to the 
formula—“I would (or I wouldn’t) think 
of marrying him!” 

The women chatted aimlessly a moment 
and then the hostess proposed a game of 
bridge. A friend was hastily summoned 
by phone. They played for stakes and 
Bettina lost continually. She kept seeing 
Ferndon and her husband. He would be 
all finished with the chores now, she 
thought, as she made such a reckless play 
that Elsaeyed her impatiently. She winked 
determinedly, and her throat felt numb 
with the effort to choke back a sob. 

“Do you know Mrs. Van Sile I think I 
had better go to bed. I managed to work 
up a headache from that train ride. I 
hate to spoil your game but as it is I am 
playing about as well as a dummy.” 

“Well your playing is a little erratic,” 
her hostess soleacticieed, “Perhaps it 
would be wiser for you to get rested up 
for tomorrow. We've planned quite a 
round of entertainment for you. We 
remembered how you liked good times.” 

Bettina felt herself shivering. 

“T shall be all right in the morning and 
quite ready for the good times. Good- 
ni-night, everybody.” 

“Good-night dear. 
thirty.” 

Bettina’s physiology was all wrong. 
She had never had a headache in all her 
healthy life. For that matter she had 
never known heartache until now. Its 


Breakfast at eight- 


familiarity might have helped her in the | €F 


diagnosis. As it was she did not know 
that she was suffering from one of the 
most obstinate diseases. She was pant- 
ingly, nauseatingly homesick. 

Next door some one was singing the 
“High Cost of Loving.” A street car 
bumped by; the elevators in the building 
went up and down, up and down. She 
began to try to name the fioors at which 


the car discharged its passengers. Young 
voices, laughing at some joke, drifted up 
to her widine. 

She covered her head with the bed 
clothes, trying to shut out the myriad 
sounds, but tear-choked she pulled down 





the coverings and groped her way to the 
+ oa next yo —s of 
the new ’ singing ie Laurie, 
The Last of Summer, When the 


Swallows Homeward Fly. Bettina sat 
beside the window a trembling, discon- 
solate, little heap of homesickness. Then 
the music next door stopped for a moment. 
Evidently they had c accompanists. 
Softly came the first of Dudley’s 
favorite song. A woman’s voice tender, 
yearning took up the words. 

“I am frae from my hame an’ I’m 
weary oftenwhiles—” 

Bettina slammed the window shut. 
“I want to go home, I want to 
home,” she wailed childishly, as e 
looked out at the glittering self-sufficient 

town. 

A white faced, heavy eyed Bettina sat 
down to the breakfast table the next 
morning. Life had lost much of its zest. 
Even the food lacked an appetizingsav- 
or; the butter was bitter, and the eggs 
~~ stale to her fastidious country 

ate. 

“Bettina you look positively ill,” Mrs. 
Van Sile declared anxiously, “hadn’t you 
better see a doctor?” 

Bettina evaded Elsa’s curious eyes. 
She put her coffee cup down carefully be- 
fore she trusted herself to reply. She 
knew her hand was shaking. Every 
nerve in her body ached for a sight of the 
dining room at home and the lovely 
stretch of clean country that she could 
see from the windows. The Van Sile’s 
dining room oppressed her. She saw new 
hard lines on the face of her hostess, and 
sensed that much of Elsa’s grand manner 
was just bored indifference. 

“Really” she fibbed staunchly, “there 
is nothing the matter except that my 
headache was unusually bad and this is 
just the after effects.” 

She was unwilling to tell her hostess 
the real trouble. Elsa might understand 
but Mrs. Van Sile would be amused in a 
well bred fashion that would be intoler- 
able. So she determined to go thru with 
the program of good times. They went 
to a tea that afternoon, where no one 
seemed especially friendly altho each was 
the last note in fashionable dress and 
manner; to the theater and a musical 
comedy where she saw a less quantity 
of clothes and more unblushing aubednes 
than she had ever seen in her life—and 
then to bed, wearied into hysteria, and 
yet unable to sleep until down’s gray 
approach and the rumble of the early 
traffic lulled her to a few hours of fitful 
sleep. Three days of this program with 
her daily increasing heart hunger and 
Bettina was ready to deliver her sword 
to the enemy. She waited until her host 
had gone to the office and then she way- 
laid Mrs. Van Sile in the morning room. 

“Tt’s no use,” she pluaged to the core 
of the subject, “I am just a country girl 
that won’t bear transp ting. I want to 

o home and stay there! don’t think 
ru ever want to leave home again. It has 
been lovely of you and Miss Payne to plan 
this good time for me and tho I am mis- 
behaving so wretchedly, I am truly | mae 
ful to you. But I can’t stay any long- 


“Why of course child, you shall f° if 
you think you will not be happy here. 
We had hoped to coax you to stay longer 
than your month. owever, you can 
return tomorrow.” 

“Not even tomorrow will do. 


I am 
ing today. I have everything ked. 
Pad that last night when I couldn't get | $% 


to sleep. I’m not even going to telegraph 
my husband that I am coming. I want 
to surprise him.” 

“You'll get over all that romantic at- 
tachment for your husband after you 
have been married longer. But while 
it lasts make the most of it. It is the best: 
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s 7” 
Shop in Chicago 
—on State street 
the world’s greatest business 
thorofare under Fashion’s rule. 
BY MAIL from Mandel Brothers’, one 
of Chicago’s greatest stores—easier 


than “going downtown for it”—you 
can get this 


extra smart taffeta 
silk skirt—for 4.85 












Direct to —thislovely new 
you b 1916 spring style. 
par The taffeta in black 
poe an or navy; the 
shipping skirt in lengths 
char 36 to 42 inches 
ges ~y with 24 to 
pre- 30inch waist- 
paid. band. The 

yoke with 


deep pointed 
seallops and 
fine smocking. 
This 
skirt is 
in the 
newest 


Paris 
model 


— it isthe 
exact 
copy of a 
skirt retailed at 7.50. 


When sending your 
order for the skirt, 
mention that you 
would like to enter 
your name for a year's = 


No. 904 
$4.85 





free subscription to 


Mandel’s 
Magazine 


This famous periodical will bring 
you entertaining stories— valuable 
household information by noted 
woman writers — splendid pictures 
and clear descriptions of smartest 
modes of women’s, misses’ and child- 
ren's outfittings—new fabrics — styles 
and novelties with which you can be 
the best-dressed woman in your set, 
and for less money than you might 
pay for “just ordinary mail-order 
merchandise.” 


Mandel's Magazine free to 100,000 
more American women who write 


i 


Department T— 


Mandel Brothers 
Chicago 


E$4 











. No expe ce 
. We teach you the busi- By7/// 
ness, you exclusive territory B//// 
and give a dig : Ly 
ieright. Nothing like it. Nothing 
othin e it. Nothin 

so simple. GUARANTEED. Price or 
Bells quick. 100 PERCENT PROFIT. 
THIS MARVELOUS NEW LAMP 
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Automatic Fibre Limbs 
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thing in life, child,’’ with an odd, derisive 
little smile. 

“Ours is going to last,” dimpled Bet- 
tina, “I am going to stay at home and 
take care that it ae 

“You really needn’ t come to the train 
with me,” she told her hostess, “I know 
you have that dansant on for the after- 
noon. I can get down to the station in 
a taxi, all right.” 

“Oh but you can’t,” Miss Payne broke 
in almost eagerly, “at least I don’t intend 
to allow you to. 

“You’re a dear,” Bettina told her 
shyly. There was a sympathy and tact- 
ful acceptance of the situation in Elsa 
Payne’s manner, that seemed likely to 
put their old friendship on &@ more inti- 
mate and lasting basis. 

In less than fifteen minutes, Bettina 
bad said her prettiest thanks and good-by 
to her hostess and was gliding down the 
busy street. 

She was going home! She boarded her 
tr: —~ a Fal tee minutes earlier than 


was necessary. 
. rs ‘ll know I’m really going home when 
{ get settled in the chair car and face 
east, a she explained to Miss Payne. 
Long before they neared her station 


Bettina had her in order; hat and 
veil were adjusted. She alighted eagerly. 
Here was the great adventure! 


She hastened toward the wai room. 
As she rounded a pile of trunks heaped 
high at the corner of the station, she ran 
into @ man. 

“I beg your—Tom!” she quealed, 
“what are you doing in town? en are 
you going back to the farm? Is Mr. 
Boynton ? Did you come in the car?” 

om, the hired man, grinned and tried 
to answer the string of questions. “Mr. 
Boynton sent me down after some things 
that came by express, and I just happened 
to stroll down to the station. I got the 
truck but if you don’t want to mde on 
that I'll go home and bring back the 
runabout. Mr. Boynton walked across to 
a committee meeting at the school house, 
tonight.” 

“No, I'll ride on the truck with you. 
Just hurry up Tom. We'll get home 
ahead of Mr. Seyaten and surprise him.” 

A half hour later she astonished Tom so 
he almost steered them into a ditch. 

“T didn’t know this truck rode so much 
easier than my runabout,” she told him. 

‘“Why—why she don’t!” 

“Seems to me it does. Couldn’t you 
ae it out a bit?” 

Grinning to himself Tom did as she 
ordered and in a few minutes they drew 
up with a flourish of honking horn. The 
house was in darkness. 

. Bog os he didn’t get home yet,” said 
om “T’] 
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“Hello Tom, back already!” 

They heard the scratch of a chair 

ished back and Boynton’s tall figure 
was silhouetted against the background 
of light from the porch lamp. ‘Drive 
around to the barn and rl help you 
unload.’ 

‘D-Dud will you help me off here?” 

“Bettina!” he shouted. He made the 
steps in one bound and had her off the 
high truck and safe in his arms. 

Tom’s very ears tingled with embar- 
eassment a= ie backed off and chugged 
jown to the barn. 

“Dud you look just the same as when 
{ left. You look just the same, dear!’ 

“Why of course, but say—why say - 
you look like an angel. Bettina— 

Don’t,” she begged stop 

ith with one tender hand, tm t = 

er call me Bettina again. I’m Betsy 
an nd I love the country, and I wouldn’ 
live in town for a million dollars. And, 




















All The Comforts of Gas 


F you live where gas isn’t, you naturally can’t have a 


gas stove. But you can have all the comforts of gas 
| with the New Perfection Oil Cook Stove. 

; It’s the long blue chimney of the New Perfection that makes 
; it so dependable—so clean and well-behaved. It’s the long § 
; blue chimney that insures a clear,steady,odorless flame, which ; 
j is as easily and accurately regulated —up or down—as gas. 
Don’t let your wife spend another summer perspiring over 
a hot range. The New Perfection keeps the kitchen cool 
5 —does all the cooking better and much more conveniently. 
No wood to chop, no fires to build, no ashes to shovel 
out. Economical, too—six cents a. day is the average 
fue] cost for a family of six. 


NEW PERFECTION OVENS j 


; Portable steel—with glass or steel doors. Fit any stove. : 
é Bake to perfection because of correct heat circulation, : 


New Perfection Stoves are sold everywhere in 1, 2, 8, and 4-burner sizes, é ] 
with or without ovens. Also cabinet models with Fireless Cooking Ovens. q 


{| THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO. 








Stove Company, 
Limited, Sarnia, 


7560 PLATT AVE. ey CLEVELAND, OHIO 
é a. Write Dept. R 
by the Perfection PEI aes ION ¢: and free booklet tH 


we at Every My 
Woman Should : 
Know.” 



































































and oh Dud dear can you ever really 
love such a silly as I’ve been.” 
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Get a Sure Job (x= 


% Addrees SCS SHH ETHER H Re HEE ee 
with big pay, steady work, “hort ™ EARL HOPKINS, 1 
hours, regular vacations, and rapid ad- 905 at stn, Woshingtn 0 
+6 ” Dear lease me 
vance without “pull”. ‘Thousands of end quuteatl, suuetelt on Gane 
positions are now open with Uncle Sam. I ernment positions and full 
will prepare you in a short time at small cost. te Ce a on 
. one, 

This Coupon Shows YOU How,¥ 

This coupon will re my big FREE Book which tells you all 
about “Government Positions anc {How to Get Them.” About 300,000 guetested 
py are described. The book is yours for the asking. No obligation. Write 

it today. 


Here Are Some Jobs You Can — “25 i Today FREE 


- 1208 a will F neta In 
Spa Ay for sons noe CAN Drepare, Cam 


e8 See 

















a, etsy,” het husband whispered, as| Will $120 a Month and ni 


to him, “Betsy girl.” 


And knew that it was not a Automobile Furnished FR 
hatter of town or farm, it was just Dud, Sewest veut Anzwes arith, Geowe vebubto epeny. ee Patent_Attorneys 














Quick repeaters. 
makers. Address D.M. Rayburn Co. 181 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 


ers’ and “How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 
Advice FREE RANDOLE EM @& OE, 
. 32, Washington, D. on 


fast sellers. 
Read the advertisements in Successful Farming 


Remarkable 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Write your name and address plainly 


How to Order Patterns 7." 


opumber and size of each pattern you want. Enclose 


dress your letter to Pattern Department, Successful Farming. Des Moines. Iowa. 


Let us know the correct 
price of pattern and ad- 


Premium Offer 4° 
cription to Successful Farming at 35 cents; 
3-year subscription at 50 cents. 





March, 1916 


Any = of our 10-cent or 15-cent patterns will bx 
free for securing a 2-year new or renewal sub 





Catalog Notice 





Send 10 cents In silver or 
Summer Catalog containing over 400 Designs o 


stamps for our Up-to-Date 1916 Large Spring and 

f Ladies, Misses’ and Child- 
ren's Patterns, as well as the latest Embroidery Designs, also a Concise and Comprehensive Article on 
Dressmaking giving valuable hints to the home dressmaker 








1622—-Girls’ Dress— Mixed suiting in brown 
tones was here combined with white piqu« rhe 
model is in one piece style, with sleeve in 
elbow length. ‘The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 4, 
6, Sand 10 years. Price 10 cents. 


1627—Ladies Dress’—The waist is gathered 
at round yoke outline, which may be cut with 
a “V" neck opening, or finished with a standing 
collar, The skirt is a three gore model, with ruffle 
trimming that may be omitted. The pattern is cut 
in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches buat 
measure. Price 10 cents 

1597—-A Unique and Easily Adjusted Apron. 
This style has several good points. It has no cun 
bersome sleeves, the neck edge is low and free, 
and the fulness is held in place over the front by 
the belt forming straps that are crossed a‘ the 
back. The pattern is cut in three sizes; emall, 
medium*and large. Price 10 cents. 


1596—Ladies’ House or Morning Dress—It 
is made with overlapping fronts and round neck 
outline, and has a four gore skirt cut in comfort 7 = 
fulness rhe pattern is cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Price 10 ce a 


1612—-A Charming Gown for the Matron—A 
distinctive dress is given in this design It is 
especially attractive for the lovely combinations 
of material now in vogue. In blue serge with chem- 
isette of tan faille, and vest of Oriental embroidery, 
this style will be smart. The pattern is cut in 6 
sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Price 10 cents 


1643—Simple Dress for a Girl—Figured dimity 


wrist or; a 





L613 


nd embroidered lawn are here combined 
model is comfortable and attractive, and may be 
pplied to any number of combinations of material. 
The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Price 10 cents. 

1644—Child’ Rompers—With sleeve in eithe™ 
of two lengths. Percale, galatea, gingham, drill- 
linen, flannelet, and crepe are best for this style. 
The neck may have the neat collar or be cut in 
comfortable low outline as illustrated. The 
pattern is cut in 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 
Price 10 cents. 

1586—A Comfortable Dressing or House 
Sack—Flannelet, percale, crepe, silk, lawn, batiste, 
linen, cashmere, challie or eiderdown, are all 
| suitable for this style. The fulness is confined 
at the waistline, but may be left loose if desired 
The pattern is cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Price 10 cents. 


1628—Ladies Corset Cover and Drawers—A 
opular, easily and quickly made corset cover is 
a shown, which combines nicely with the 
equally simple style of drawers. The pattern for 
these two desirable models is cut in 3 sizes: small, 
medium and large. Price 10 cents. 


1613—One Piece Dress for the Growing Girl. 
The neck may be finished with the bre collar 
in low outline or closed high, as shown in the 
large view. The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. Price 10 cents. 


1617—Junior Dress—In high or low neck, 
Empire style, with or without bolero, and with 





This | 











two styles of sleeve. The model is nice for laws 
crepe, silk, voile, net or chiffon. The Empire 
waist is pleasing and girlish. The dress will be 
lovely for dance or party wear. The pattern i 
cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years. Price 10 cents 


1619-1625S—Ladies’ Dress—This shows pattert 
1619—Ladies Waist, and Ladies Skirt patterr 
1625. While it may be fashionable to have the 
blouse of a color to match the skirt, one often finds 
that silk and cloth in white or cream are most 
becoming. As shown in the small illustration the 
waist may be finished in plain outline. The skirt 
has new lines, with popular practical pockets 
The skirt pattern is cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26 
28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. The waist 
is cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inchee 
bust measure. Two separate patterns. 10 cents 
for each pattern 


1598—Girls’ Dress—With or without Jumpe 
portions and with sleeve in either of two lengths 
This style is nice for gingham, challie, cashmer 
and nun's veiling, and for crepe and silk. It 
shepherd check or plain it will make a nice schoo 
dress. The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 an 
10 years. Price 10 cents. 


1544—Ladies’ Shirtwaist—With fulness o! 
fronts to be gathered or smocked. This mode 
is good for — madras, eta, charmeuse 
Georgette crepe, flannel and batiste. The back 
extends over the shoulders te meet the fronts ir 

yoke fashion. At the center front slot tucks are 
ormed under which the waist closes invisibly 
The pattern is cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. Price 10 cents. 


or any two 10-cent patterns for ¢ 
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There is Comfort and Joy in 


IBURS ON 


FASHIONED HOSE 
The reasonis—they are without 
seams and yet knit to shape. 


Art Silk, Mercerized, Lisle, Cotton,75¢,50¢, 35¢4 
25c. Ask your dealer. Booklet free on request. 









Burson Knitting Company 
63 Second Street Rockford, Il. 
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For burns, cuts, insect bites 
and all irritations of the skin, 


use 
Vasel ine 
__ Rae ew ory 
Petroleum Jelly 
Keeps wounds clean; soothes 
and heals. Specially valuable 
in the nursery. 


siemens 


Put up ia handy glass bottles. At 
and general stores ev 

“Vaseline ™ Booklet and Poster | 

Stampe free on request. 


CHESEBROUGH MPG. CO, 
(Consolidated) 
New York City 


45 State Street 


























Loe a ee tie ore “Over boo Bong 
st 4 e fe er 

Hits and PLANO MUSIC for only 10c., 3 lots 20c. 
ENTERPRISE MUSIC CO., 3343 S.F. Lowe Ave. Chicago 

















AUTO FREE 
We want representatives in every locality. No 


experience or capital necessary. us your 
name and address and we ehall tell you how 


can secure one of our 5-passe: Conan ore ee 
for demonstrating. Eclipse Motor Car Co., 112B, 
Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 

PHOTOGRAPHS ENLARGED Pastor ccd Water Colors: 
Farm Scenes, Buildings and Animals a Specialty. Send 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Already the changes are being rung on 
winter styles, and while the Nome in 
waist, which has so long been threatened, 
has not really become a fact, the shops 
show many close, smooth fitting models. 

Shoulder capes are promised a place in 
a front row of spring fashions; some of 
these to be in deep collar effect, as part of 
the waist trimming. On coats this feature 
is especially pleasing and attractive for 
slim figures. In cloth, velvet, or satin, 
capes May serve as an attractive wrap, and 
if cut in circular style, will ripple gracefully 
over the shoulders, 

Because of the lack of dye chemicals, it 
is predicted the light colors will prevail 
during the coming season. White will 
lead, of course, ond Mood and gray tones 
will be much favored. 

For tailored suits there is a new tricot 
gabardine especially attractive in navy 
blue and cream. ch serge is as ever 
popular. Worsted checks on the duvetyn 
order will be much in vogue. Some lovely 
plaids in light colors toned up with darker 
shades are shown. Mohair and alpaca 
may be again revived. They are service- 
able materials for street frocks, traveling 
coats, and tailored suits, and will also be 
smart for sport costumes, for golf skirts 
and bathing suits. For dressy wear broad- 
cloth and taffeta may be recommended for 
the early spring suit. 

The great width introduced during the 
past month in skirt hems, seems to be 
creeping to the hips. Latest dress models 
show lines extremely bouffant. For slim 
figures the hip draperies are lovely, for 
women of ample proportions there are 
| draperies with long plait lines in cascade 
| effect. 

Sleeves are set in the armscye, but there 
is some indication that kimono styles 
will be worn. Many of the new waist 
models show sleeves in elbow length, flared 
in bell shape, over a fitted forearm section. 

A pretty and becoming color combina- 
tion 94 RE blending a with 
cre white or gray—which-ever 
color t2 most becoming to be placed next 
the face. A frock made up in this com- 
bination, with a touch of hand embroidery 
and with a finish of soft frills at neck and 
wrist is most desirable. 

A charming conceit was recently shown 
in a coat mJ entirely of flow ribbon, 
having @ narrow eselv of solid color. 
The ribbon is about 9 inches wide and 





| joined with fancy stitches. Such a coat 


in Eton or Bolero effect might readily be 
made at home, for wear with a white 
ingerie skirt. 
kirts will have pockets and shirt waists 
will have yokes. 

The waist with the convertible collar 
has lost none of its popularity. Satin is in 
high favor for separate coats and dresses. 
With the skirts full and wide the waistline 
isboundtobenormal, : 

Ribbons are used for trimming and in 


;| some eases for entire skirts and waists. 


Small round hats will be worn, and high 
effects in millinery continue in favor. 

Brilliant colored facd veils are a novelty. 

arate collars and vests of organdy 

will popular, especially in light blue, 
lavender and pmk. | 

The newest designs in street shoes show 
the gaiter effect. 


MOSQUITO NET FOR DARNING 

Those who have a large amount of 
hosiery and underwear to mend will find 
mosquito netting a help in darning large 
rents. Use the white netting for under- 
wear and the black, of course, for the 
hosiery. Cut out a piece of the netting 
the right size for a patch and sew over 
the hole, then darn back and forth thru 
the meshes of the netting with darning 





Vor Prices. GILT EDGE STUDIO, Dept. D, Forest Park, Tl, 





cotton.— Mrs. E. 8. T. 
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This Fashion Catalog 


FREE Catalog No. 72V 


Our Catalog is a guide to Stylish Dressers. 
It contains 278 es of beautiful illustra- 
tions, and we'll send it free, if you write 
us and ask for Catalog No. 72V. 


Here’s a Lovely Frock 


35V 42. Exquisite Frock for dress wear, made of 
fine all-silk Chiffon Taffeta. An entirely new and 
pleasing design having full, Graped blouse with a 
tty chemisette of fine 
russels Net. Waist ig 
lined with Japonica 
Slik. The vest 














Watteau dra- 
pery at each 
side. It is 
made very 


blue, navy blue, 
sand or the 
fashionable ros 
color. Sises 32 
to 46 bust, 
skirt length 40 
inches, with 
basted hem; 
also for misses 





We pay all mail or ex- 
press charges and guar- 
antee to please you or 
refund your money. 














BELLAS HEss &.© 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 
NOTE BOOK 








E generous in the use of lemons this 
spring. Their acid is needed to 
counteract the effect of winter's 

heavy diet. They are the best preventive 
of “spring fever,” which means, merely, 
a lassitude caused by blood that is too 
thick and rich for spring days. 

It sometimes takes courage just to be 
what you really are, and not pretend to be 
what you are not, but it pays. 

Gradually drop, or lessen the quantities 
of heavy meats and vegetables as much as 
may be done without reducing needed 
energy. Warm days are coming soon, 

Did you ever regret, an hour later, that 
you held back the bitter, cutting words? 

It is quite a hel ip in getting an early start 

wash morning, if the clothes have been 
previously sorted and all but the colored 
ones put to soak in cold water. 

It is the “forward” look that keeps cour. 
age alive and wards off old age. 

One may be “great” every day if she 


wills it. There is no greater greatness 
than kindness. 
Remember that mattings should be 


wiped off with a cloth wrung from salt 
water. It cleanses and brightens them 
wonderfully. 

Life, for us, is worth living because we, 
ourselves, not someone else, make it so. 

Soak new, red-bordered towels in borax 
water to permanently fix the color. 

When a whisk broom becomes thin and 
straggly, soak the ends in water then trim 
off straight. 

We think those who have much should 
do much, but we must not forget that we 
who have little, must do our small part. 

“Twenty-four hours make a day” was 
not meant in, “Six days shalt thou labor.” 
There is anothe rT busy , rushing season close 
at hand but, except in eme rgency, it won’t 
pay to burn the candle at both ‘ends, 

If you will grease the bottom of your 

kettles before setting them over the fire, 

any smoke staining them can e asily be 
wiped off with an old cloth or piece of soft 
paper, before washing them. 

Anvone can tear down, but it takes 
thought and labor to properly build. 

If you see a pretty pattern in a paper 
that you want to transfer to cloth, or a 
sheet of paper, and have no stamping 
powder, perforate the pattern with a 
and rub over it with bluing. 


needle 

Keepan UEAZI! 1e or a daily paper handy 
In the « irse of 1 week or month one can 
learn considerable about the world’s doings 
while, for insta stirring gravy or mush, 
or waiting for the teakettle to boil 


Instead of tying t wey’ fe bonn t, fasten 
& To tte at each , have a ribbon the 
right length se wt > under one and with a 
safety pin fasten it under the other. The 
bonnet 1s held firmly and the ribbons are 
not worn and mussed by re-tying. 

We should grasp the opportunities that 
come our way but not go aside after those 
that are plainly headed for our neighbor. 


If you use moisture in cleaning lamp | has been added. 


chimneys, soft paper and the steam from a 
boiling teakettle are better than a cloth 
and water. 




















Don’t encourage the “never get done” 
feeling. Of course, many of today’s tasks 
will have to be repeated tomorrow, and 
some begun today will have to be finished 
tomorrow; but this evening, let’s take the 
attitude that they are “done.” 

After rinsing the table linen in bluing 
water, run thru clear water that has a very 
little starch in it (not enough to show in the 
water) to give a “new” finish. Cheap 
cloths so treated look like much better 
material. 

There is more economy in buying the 
things that really save time ond, energy 
than in saving their price. 

Don’t forget that our friend, the food 
chopper, is much better than the rolling 
pin for handling lumpy sugar or salt. 

It may be some trouble now to let the 
little sire help with the cooking, and to be 
patient with puzzled young minds and 
clumsy little fingers, but you certainly owe 
it to them. Your reward will come later 
when all that is necessary is to mention the 
things you want done while you are busy 
elsewhere or away from home. 

If troubled by your loaves of bread 
sagging over the baking pan, cut strips 
of heavy wrapping paper and pin around 
the pan to exte nd a couple inches above 
the edge and support the loaves till they 
can stand alone. 

In making up the girls’ wash dresses, 
make a took on the under side of wide 
hems to be let down if there is shrinkage. 

There is not much comfort or reward 
for a duty done merely for duty’s sake. 

Flat linen or pearl buttons behind the 
buttons on thin dresses will prevent their 
tearing out. 

Plan for the children’s Easter pleasure 
by beginning early to save egg shells for 
them, that they may have a large supply 
to color. Innumerable uses will be found 


for them if they are left nearly whole. | 
Five cents will buy a box of crayons or a | 


package of Easter dyes. 
Nothing much can be done outdoors 


this month, but a little later it will be | BS 


greatly appreciated if a hole is now made 
in the pile of spring sewing, and closets | 
and whe au drawers are put in order. 

A happiness that is not shared does not 
last very long nor amount to very much. 

From now on thru the spring, if potatoes 
are put to boil in cold water instead of hot, 
they will be much whiter. 

To bleach muslin quickly, let it come to 
a steady boil in strong bluing water. 


Without wringing, hang on the line to dry | 


in full sunlight. 

Don’t carelessly have the soup or meat 
sauce too salty, measure it. One level 
teaspoonful of salt to a quart of liquid. 

This grinding (and jolly), unfair (and 
honest), cruel (and kind), old world of ours 
will be perfect when each one lives as he 
would honestly like everyone else to live 

Quickly freshen the air of a sick room b 
dipping a sheet in a pail of water to w hich 
a small amount of ammonia or listerine 
Wring almost dry and 
hang in front ot an open window where 
there is a little breeze.—Mrs. F. A. Nise- 
wanger 
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FREE TO ANY WOMAN. Beautiful 42-Piece 
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A special offer with every Im 
1 t Aluminum 





SAVE $10 10 $20 zoe: nom, 
1.9 








Price 











50 
Cents ” 


Genuine Solder 


With an ordinary match it easily mends 
and solders metals permanently. Used 
by the housewife, farmer, electrician, 
automobilist, moving picture operator, 
jeweler, merchant and mechanic. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Show what it will Go and ft selisitself. Every- 
body wants SOL DERALL. Send 50c for large 


tube, Your money back if dissatisfied. 
CO., 51 E. 23rd St., New York City 


vvsnannneenlt 








POU naunennnneanecercecienanensnonn 


OUR OLD LAMP, 


Ca x ete jncendenoons 
mpure white ligne from p ——- 
oll. Beats either ore ty. 


=a COSTS ONLY 1 
owen one person in each locality te 







secure @ Beacon Burner 
. AGENTS WAN 
HOME SUPPLY CO., 73 Home Bidg., Kanes City,Me. 


8t trange invention startles the 
world—agents amazed. Ten inexperienced men 
divide $40,000. Ko —~" farmer, did $2,200 in 
14 days, Schleicher, a minister, $19 first a 
hours. $1,200 cold cash made. ry pponkes 
by >toneman in 30 days; $15, date. A 
hot or co!d running ratet bath B.triiecee 
forany home at only $6.50, heating 
No plumbing or water- works required n- 
vestigate, Exclusive sale. Credit given. Bend 
nomoney. Write letteror 


ALLEN MFG. C0.,127 Allen Bldg,, Totedo, 0. 


Home Weaving PAYS 


$50.00 To $150.00 A vt making 






























new RK Car etc. out of old 
— ‘Tage old clot jothing, ete. on a Stoel 
=> Built eh Fly Shuttle 
Loom. Beginners make money from 
no 











Gold Decorated Dinner Set or distributing 
only 3dos. Free cakes of Complexion Soap. No money 
of experience needed.D. Tyrret! Ward, 208 InstitatePl. Caless* 








"Chicago 
Mail Order 


Company 
Dept. N-3 Chicago, I} 
NOTICE Address €. 
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This Middy ' 
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Send Us Your 


Old Clothing 
: We Dye it and Weave 
iVelvetyRugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, 
fancy or Oriental patterns—any 
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WINNIE AND THE SANDMAN 

“T jus’ wish I could see the old Sandman 
once,’ said little Winnie; “cause I’ve 
always wondered what he looked like.” 
Then she snuggled down in her soft, white 
bed, with her ty curls tumbled back 
over the pillow. Her mother had been 
telling her a story about the Sandman and 
she was thinking of him until she suddenly 

&@ noise, and looking up she saw 
standing near the bed a strange man, al- 
a a giant, with his arms outstretched 

er. 

“Why, who are you?” asked Winnie in 
astonishment, for she had heard no one 
come into the room, and she raised on her 
elbow to be sure he was not a burglar or 
that she was not dreaming. 

“You have your wish,” replied the man, 
“for I am the Sandman and have come to 
take you for a trip to _ 

Winnie bounded out of bed right into the 
Sandman’s arms, and he took her out into 
the dark night, gliding as smoethly as air. 
Presen ey came to a big castl 
the Sandman opened the door and stepped 
insid ing was crystal, beautiful 
. © walls, the floor, the 
1 thing appeared to 


gs ing and d: 1 
“Mercy!” exclaimed Winnie. “T never 
saw anything so lovely in all my life.” 

“This, my child,” said the Sandman, “‘is 
where dreams are made. Over there is the 
fairy whosends your dreams to you. Now 
we will go into the en.” 

The eN Was 80 gO 80 radiantly 
beautiful in its gay t it fairl 
Af a eg Da 

inds of flowers, big and little; but, strange 
to aay, they seemed to be made of erystal 
and sparkled like diamonds. The - 
man waved his wand and there appeared 
i iately several little children about 


}| Winni all tty white 
|| Winnie’s own age, in yw 
j frocka, who prenen’ down the pet 


way 


have a | wishi yy *-- 
ve a —a wishing party. 
little gi fae ve whatever she wishes for, 
but must wish for but one thing.” 
One little girl wished for a doll, one 
wanted this and the other that, and as 
each child wished the Sandman gave her a 
small crystal wand. Then | all 
marched around thru the garden until they 
came to a fountain which played in the 
center of a large pool. Around the edge of 
this pool was a row of queer looking crystal 
balls, and at the word “ready” from the 
Sandman, each little girl touched one of 
the balls with her wand, and out of the 
water rose whatever she wished for. 
“Now we will go for a ride on the crystal 
river,” announced the Sandman, and pick- 
ing Winnie up he placed her upon his 
shoulder and started on, followed by all 
the little white frocked children. At sight 
of the river, Winnie clapped her hands in 
lee. There were macy little crystal sail 
ta gliding smoothly on the water, one 
for each little girl. There was a larger and 
one than all the rest and 
the Sandman said it was for himself and 
Winnie, and with this Winnie was so 
delighted that she started to jump from 


toward her 


\the Sandman’s shoulder to the ground, | 


but before she touched the ground she 
awoke with a start and she was in her own 
bed in her own room. 

““O! Goodness,” she exclaimed, “I guess 
I must have been just dreaming after all.” 
—Chloris Clark. 

To remove machine or carriage grease 
from clothing, rub well with lard and let 
stand a little while, then wash with hot 





soapsuds. 





neat 





Times have 
changed 


Our grandfathers 
didn’t know—as we 
do—that cleansing the 
teeth preserves them. 





is the modern dentifrice—an 
efficient cleanser without a 

druggy”’ taste—a polishing 
cleanser without grit—an anti- 
septic cleanser without over- 
medication. 


By its antiseptic qualities it 
checks decay-germs and leaves 
the mouth in that clean, non- 
acid condition which counter- 
acts germ growth. 


Its flavor is so delicious that 
you’ll find it delightful to use. 


wy sen went tp knew how 
send us 4 conte for a 


you atrial tube and 
our booklet “Colgate 























Ridoe, Vi, aid ih Cat ofl ive 
FE achaive ar eae Wayne dt, Big Prairie, 


DER PACKAGE 


1 Great North Pole Game 
(size seu?) 1 Big RollStage 
,»1 Game Authors (48 
, 1 Cribbage Board, 
1 Checker Board and Men. 
| 1 Pack Pinochle cards (48 
cards), 38 other Games, 19 
Lessons in Magic, 1 Set of Dominoes, 27 Autho- 
graph Verses, 12 Money Making Secrets, Wireles 
Telegraph Code, 25 Pictures of Pretty Girls, 2 Puzs 
zles, 100 Conundrums, 85 definitions of Flowers. 
All the above for 10c. with 1 catalogue. 
ROYAL GAME CO., Box 72, So. Norwatk, Conn. 
Fine Camera and complete out- 
FREE tericc scting 30 ree Colored 
anteed Aes gp Cae ntact today 
GATES MPG, CO., Dept. 348, CHICAGO 


BIG 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


Suggestions For Laying A Table 





By LOUISE BENNETT WEAVER 


ANY persons have different ideas 

concerning the correct method for 

laying the table and the proper 
rules for serving. On account of these 
many ideas, a few standard ideas have 
been adopted, and I am giving some of 
them here so that when you are called 
upon to lay the table for mother, you will 
know how to go right ahead. 

The diagram shown is called an individ- 
ual “cover.” Each cover should alldw a 
space of twenty-four to thirty inches for a 
person. A cover consists of the plates, 
silverware, linen, and glassware, used by 
each individual at the table. 

Fundamental Principles 

The first principle always to be observed 
in setting the table, is to have all the silver- 
ware, linen, china, and glassware spot- 
lessly clean. No table ever looks attractive 
with poorly washed silver and china, and 
streaked glassware. 

Lay everything straight. The center 
fold of the table cloth should be exactly 
on the center of the table, and be sure to 
have the edges of the cloth hang evenly. 
A “silence” cloth or table pad should be 
placed on the bare table before the cloth 
is arranged. This will prevent the table 
from being scratched and china and silver- 
ware from making a noise when being 
moved about. 

All silverware should be placed on a line 
and should be one inch from the edge of 
the table. The plate is placed exactly in 
the center of the cover, right side u 
the right of the plate lay the knife, » doe 
edge toward the ‘plate. Next to the ‘knife 
place the spoons, bowls up. The forks 
tines up, are placed to the left of the plate. 
Next the fork. or forks, to the left, place 
the napkin. If the plates are not in place 
when the meal is served, leave the space, 
never put the napkin in the space desig- 
nated for the plate. 

If a bread and butter plate is used, place | 
it at the left of the plate and in front of 
the napkin. Set the tumbler, open end up, 
one inch from the tip of the knife. When 
the coffee is passed, set the cup and saucer 
at the extreme right, to the right of the 
spoons. If bread and butter knives or 
“spreaders” are used, they are generally 
placed on the bread and butter plates, the 
sharp edge pointing toward the center of 
the plate and the handles pointing toward 
the center of the large serving plate. 

The other articles on the table may vary 








according to the meal. Set the salts and 
peppers, vinegar and sugar, bread plate 
and butter dish at a convenient distance 
from the guests. See that the whole 
arrangement is symmetrical and con- 
venient. A low dish of flowers or a potted 


plant is always a pleasing and attractive 
addition to all tables. 
The silverware is placed in the order in 





is to be used, beginning at the 
nd using toward the plate. | 


which it 
outside 





Sometimes it is rather confusing when 

there are several forks and spoons, to 

know which to use. Follow the above sug- 

gestion, or better still, watch the hostess, 

and she should be served first, and give 

the signal for the rest to follow in eating. 
Seating Guests 

In seating guests at a table have them 
ets to command a pleasing view, either 
ooking out a window or into another room, 
not facing a blank wall nor the kitchen 
door. The hostess should reserve the seat 
ens the kitchen door for herself, as 
she may then give or receive signals from 
the kitchen. “the hostess should always be 
on the alert to anticipate any of her guests’ 
wishes, see that the foods are passed, the 
glasses refilled and silverware provided 
for the different dishes. 

The dishes for hot foods should be 
warmed and those for salads and ice 
creams should be kept very cold. In 
arranging the various dishes, bear in mind 
the color combinations of both the food 
and the dishes. Always place a linen doily 
on the plate to be a for bread, cake, | sa 
crackers, sandwiches, or hot breads. 

Fill glasses no more than three-fourths 
full, in refilling them, never lift them from 
the table. If difficult to reach, draw them 

carefully to the edge of the table. Move 
the glass by placing the hand near the 
bottom, never over the top 

In passing dishes of food, hold the dish 
firmly, low and near the person to be 
to| served. Stand slightly back of the chair. 
Always pass the most important accom- 
paniment to a course first, and others in 
order of their importance. 

In clearing the table for another course, 
remove, first the large dishes, as the vege- 
table dishes and platters, placing the 
serving forks and spoons in the dishes, next 
the individual plates and silver, and lastly 
the clean china and silverware left from 
the course. 

A distinguished guest or an elderly 
person is seated at the right of the hostess, 
or, if there is a host, at his right. First 
serve the hostess, then the next person to 
the right around the table in succession. 


MENDING BROKEN DISHES 

If a dish breaks, which for value or 
utility seems worth mending, do it at once 
with white lead. Simply smear the broken 
edges with the lead, bind firmly in place 
and put away to dry. Do not use merely 
paint, but lead. It can be had in ten cent 
cans. I have never seen a dish really 
improved by breaking and mending, but I 
have known even jars, mended with white 
lead, w hich have been used for years. The 
idea is to mend as soon as possible after 
breaking, as the broken edges get filled 
with dust and do not adhere as well as 
they do when attended to at once.— 
Mrs. R. 8. M. 


An easy, dainty icing, scarcely so expen- 


|sive as our usual egg, sugar, flavoring 


recipe, is a quarter of a pound of large 


| chocolate creams melted in a double boiler, 


with sufficient sweet milk added gradually 


| to make it the right consistency to spres 


This big old world admires greatness, 
but it lives by kindness. 

When vegetables are withered, bruised 
or lacking in firmness they are not good for 
fe vod. 
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The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dept., New Kensington, Pa.(or if you 
live in Canada) a Aluminum Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontar 
id, 1-qt. * “Wear-Ever”’ stew- 

josed is 25c in mstemes or coin— 

moeay to be refunded if not satisfied. 
Offer good until April 20th, 1916 only 





“Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Stewpan 

if coupon is mailed on or before April 20, 1916 

Sep fos sunpell deg Siennce Setergen Wear Ever” 





and other kinds 
ter cae utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 
Write for Booklet, “The Wear-Ever B Kitchen’ 
which tells how to improve your cooking. 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


Dept. 59, New jon, Pa. 
(or if you live in Canada) Northern Aluminum Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 































HOOSIER nances FREE 


'o try in your own home no matter where 





you live. Show your frie ate. t back at our ex- 
Dense if you do not, want te keep it. undreds of thou- 
Ly 1 bakers ient heaters, 
of nae in tifully smooth de- 
teed for years b 
o Million Dollar Bond. 







aL. ie free book show- 
photographs, Cogeriting 
assortment of sizes 
designs to select from, 
ni our free trial. 
— today. Write 
and address 

plainly. No No obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
155 State St., Marien, Ind. 


TRAVELING sox 


|= io >, ¢ 


Stop walking after your mail. Have it delivered by 


THE OAKWOOD MAIL ny oo 
Easily placed on telephone poles or 2x4's 


ani ok Ball bearing | ove. A 4 trial Special 
offer to first one on every R. Write for book ‘Getting the 


Oakwood Mfg. Co., 37 Stanton Ave., Springfield, 0: 


$ 50 A MONTH 
“Visible Writin 
ITH 



















. . 
Perfect machines only of standard 
° of standard 
universal arrangement-- 

-Tabulator--two color rib 

--Rall Bearing construction 
ery operating convenience. FIv® 
pars’ PREP TRIAL. Fully; antecd 
and sentof 


+ ~ TH 





mas OP ACTU RERY 


here att4 to 
NTAL TO APPLY 


Pai ES, allowing 
ON PRICE, Free Trial. Inetalimest 
payments if desired. Write for catalog 94 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake S1.. Chiense 


in Cards, circulars, book, paper 


Press $5. Larger $18. Rotary 8 
fae profit. All easy, rules set 
Write factory for catalog 


Save money. Print for others 
4 : Wate TYPE, cards. samples 
tee et the OFF 











Tis. Press Co., Meriden, (ona. 
¥ Post, EXPRESS or 


SALE 
FEE mice 
cts r 
END FOR PRICE L’ Rein 


pa COFFEE. CO. "Cat 1881) Coffee Spe lists 
ept. 10, 2855-57 W. Madison St., CAGO. 










+ Trew od y END. ETS | 
+. leaks instantly in all utensils, graniteware, aluminum. tin 
brass, hot water bags, etc. No solder, 4 rivet. Any on 

use them. box all sises,25c. “pos 


samp Oc: 
paid. Agents wanted. Collette ify. Co.,Box 309, Amsterdam,» 











250 i. tof reliable man or woman; distribute 2000 
gs. Boras Powder with Soaps etc. 


in your town. . money or experience needed 
D. WARD CO., 208 Institute, CHICAGO, ILL 
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| Quick! Call the Neighbors 
The Barn’s on Fire! 


Call them instantly by tele- 
phone, Your barn could burn 
down, your grain burn, your stock 
perish before you could rouse your 
neighbors and get help the old 
fashioned way. Protection and help 
by telephone is immediate, swift 
and sure. Even ff you already have a tele- 
phone it will pay you to know about the 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Independent Telephone 


Write for free bulletin, “A Telephone on 
the Farm.” It explains how every com- 
munity may organize and develop a tele- 
phone system. A telephone is a friend in 
need—just pick up the receiver and you 
may immediately get all of the latest 
news, the current prices on butter, eggs 
or any produce—or you may call the 
doctor, the veterinary, anyone you wish, 
without interrupting farm work. Learn 
about this inexpensive independent sys- 
tem. Write for bulletin No.11 








ee Tel. Mfg. Co. 




















Sent by Parcels 
Poet 


TEN DAY 


FREE 


Try-on 
Before 
chink of BA a 


<a of fA Et 
tee all about this new steel soled 
shoe. Learn how one Pa Sa evmeat © te S pape 
of best all-leather shoes—how they are being sold by 
millions all over the world, all because of A a. 
omy, comfort and heal: 


shows the how ‘the shoe styles air y= 


boys—and how shoo ia’made from 6 to ie"in. 
bigh, to suit all purposes of or outdoor ¢s; 
SAVES HEALTH— SAVES $ $5.0 00 to $20.00 00 
No colds, no wet feet, 4 yr no corns, 
po bunions, no down 
Keep the feet fort powder ar ° cuupforeabie and 
in all kinds of weather. 


One Pair Outiasts Three to 
Six Pairs Ali Leather 


a es oy ty ty te 7 ringy, a 
“step’ the shoe that rests foot naturally 
and comfortably. always 

¢ <—— 


a Eee= 
oppersr a Toate ER 
roe je of Steel.’ a” elibens es oc FREE 


&. M. RUTHSTEIN, The Stee! Shoe Man, Oept.2s+ Racine, Wis, 


Valuable Articles 
Given Away 


Hundreds of Rifles, Flashlights, 
Vatches, Razors, Tool Sets, Fountain 
ns, Knives, Silverware, Writing Sets, 

gs, Bracelets, TransferOutfits, Foot- 

3, Ferns, Sewing Awls, Wrenches, 

Shears, etc., etc. 

You will be delighted at the large 
of valuable premiums you can se- 
for securing a few subscriptions to 
essful Farming. Every premium 

vuaranteed to be first-class. You 

t exceptional value. 

Write today asking for free catalog. 

\ posteard is sufficient. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
| OUR MUSIC OFFERINGS 


‘The music com any writes that it will 
|be able to handle all orders promptly 
- freely 

We cannot exchange | 
If you order one thing and get 
another we will make the correction. If 
a piece does not suit you, give it to some 


now, so do not be afraid to orc 
from the list below. 
pieces. 


friend. 
another. 


What suits one does not suit 


Instrumental 

The Pipe of Peace. 

Indian piece is the most attractive, new 
Indian number in the world. 

Frolic of the Skeets. 


Cupid's Tangle. A new march and two- 
step. This is suitable for tango move- 
ment. 
that this can be sung while being played 
or danced. 

Just a Dream. A musical poem, and 
such a sweet little piece it is; well named, 
daintily published. One of those sweet 
quiet pieces that the whole family love 
to listen to 

Dixie Belles. The music is a stirring 
march and two-step, such as will stir 





/is one of the old fashioned barn dance 
| movements, march time. 





most any lover of martial music. Easy 
plano arrangement. 
When Your Heart Beats Rag Time. This 


It was first 
published as a song (see below.) The 
‘melody is so popular that the author 
arranged this march. Get both, instru- 
mental and the song. 

Chimes at Eventide, Reverie. This piece 
was offered before on the coupon, and 
has proven so tremendously popular with 
all readers we decided to offer it once more. 
If you have not already ordered Chimes 
at Eventide, take advantage of it now. 

Vocal 

When Your Heart Beats Rag Time. This 
is a song with a very sweet melody. A 
little take off on rag time Easy to play. 

Our Nations Cause. Brand new temper- 
ence son Temperence songs are now 
very much in demand owing to the great 
wave of temperence 

The Orphan Newsboy. This is one of 
the saddest, yet the sweetest melodies, 
and set of words we know of. The ac- 
companiment almost = rs itself. 

Back to Mother and t ld Home. This 
beautiful song sets forth the strikin & 
of mother love, which brings us all back 
to the old home. 


This remarkable 


The music is almost 


comical. It is so characteristic. By the 
composer of Mosquitoes Parade. This is 
his best piece. 


Words are fitted to the trio 80 | 






MILLION DOLLAR MAIL ORDER 
WILL SHARE ITS PROFITS cme 
















built our success on Rock - bottom 
prices and our policy to pay part of 
our profits to our customers in cash, 


We Save You 20 to 40% 
Not only do we pay you part of our 
profits but we also give you the lowest 
ae you ever heard of, fully 20 to 

saved on every dollar you spend. 
Make the money you spend earn 


money for you. 
Book of 50,000 and 3% to 10% 
Sent FREE 


ng you 
, for your family, 
your farm. Everything sold under our 
i. ‘ seonay back Oty guarantee. Don't wait! Send 
| = S: 8 postal today, Tuis book oem our profit- 
ua sharing plan fully. DO IT NOW! 
bert-Grossman Co. 


Learn Music 
At Home! 


Free New Fo Piny ‘By 
Learn To Play B 
Note—Piano, , And 
Violin, Banjo, Man- 
dolin, Guitar, Cornet, Harp, 
*Cello or to ging. Special Lim- 
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nal. 
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or advanced pupils. Every- 
illustrated, plain, simple, 
systematic. Free lectures each 
course. 16 years’ success. 
Start at once. Write for Free 
Booklet Today— Now. 


U.S. School of Music, S.F.M 











Sweethearts Still. This song is the substi- 
tute for “Silver Threads Among the Gold.” 

Palm Branches. Suitable for all seasons | 
of the year. Most always sung at Palm | 
Sunday and Easter. Two keys, high and | 
low 


Take Up Thy Cross and Follow Me, | 
Petrie. The worlds most famous writer | 
of bass songs. Both medium and low 
voices. State which. 





MARCH MUSIC COUPON 


from the list below, each copy of music tocost you 
five cents, and the order must be accompanied by 
one coupon. Put X in front of the titles you de- 
sire, write your name and address plainly where in- 
dicated. Coin or stamps accepted in payment. 
Wrap coins in piece of paper. 

Instrumental 


The Pipe of Peace 
Frolic of the Skeets 
Cupid's T | 
Just a Dream 
Dixie Belles 
When Your Heart Beats Rag Time 
Chimes at Eventide 

Vocal 
When Your Heart Beats Rag Time 
Our Nations Cause 
The Orphan Newsboy 
Back to Mother and the Old Home 
Sweethearts Still 
Palm Brarches 
Take Up the Cross and Follow Me 


Send to 


Address 
coples marked X in above coupon, tor which I Oak Street, 


‘BIG PACKAGE OF FUN 


You may select from one to five copies of music | “ 






e trust you and 
back iinot sold. Address 
68. J. DALE MFG. CO., PROVIDENCE, R. 1 


Imitation Gold Tooth, Ventril- i Oc 
oquist’s Voice Thrower, Big roll of gen 
uine Stage Money. Seven bi ames. 
Chess and Checkers, Fox ae weese, 
Nine Men Morris, Authors, Spanish 
Prison and Domi noes. Over 2000 Jokes, 
Riddles and Conundrums. 73 Toasts, 16 
Feats in Parlor Magic, 10 Funny Read- 
ings, 15 Trickswith Cards, 40E nts in Magio 
and Sleight of Hand, 38 Seesbie Formulas, 51 
Verses of Comic Poetry and 11 Parlor Pastimes. All 
for 10c and a 2c stamp to cover mailing. 


WILLIAM DUFF, 32 UnionSq. Dept. 70, N.Y. City 


For Your Next 100 
1 pave SPOT CASH 
New money-making 


invention for oom Py y agents, managers. 
Recently — S50.000 already sold 200 
more salesmen $3 ‘at once. Amazing Automatic 
Compressed air Was Machine. Washes tub of 
clothes in six minutes. No cranks to turn or levers 
to push—no rubbing. Works like magic. Price only 
Primes wy sale at ey house; 200% profit. L. 
it out on trial 108 ma- 

02.60 (leas freight) T. L. 
7ut out on trial 36 ma- 
anak sold 36. Prone’ $36 ess freight). The same 
opportunity is off you. Wirte today. 


WENDELL COMPAN Y, 1036 
Leipsic, Ohio 























enclose cents 








interested readers the benefit of 
knowledge. Write to them. 


Our advertisers are anxious to give to our 
eir expert 
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Have You Any Children 
Going to Country School? 


Only about one out of three pupils attending the country 
schools complete the country school work. Rudolph Manly 
went to a country school just as other children are going to those 
schools. To him the farm and the farming business were not 
inviting. He decided to go to the city in search of employment. 
but a friend told him of something that he could do which woul 
enable him to make more money and live happier on a farm than 
he would likely live in the city, Rudolph acted on the suggestion. 
He took the County Short Course. As a result of his Short 
Course work, many changes were made on his father’s farm. 
Rudolph’s work attracted the attention of others in the com- 
munity, and a new community interest now exists in that locality. 
Every word of this is true. We earnestly hope that every farm 
boy and girl who has the opportunity that Rudolph had, will take advantage 
of it. We hope, also, that within a short time every country boy and girl 
in the United States will have the privilege of just pied 4 an opportunity as this. 
We shall tell you more about the County Short Course that Rudolph com- 
pleted and more about the wonderful effect it had on him, on his family, and 
on his community, iv an article by Fred L. Holmes, which will appear in 


April Successful Farming 


The article mentioned above is only one of a! number of attractive things that will appear in the April 
number of Successful Farming. That issue will be a big book of 100 pages or more—full of aned things for every 
one in the farm home—father, mother, the young folks and the children. Following are brief paragraphs 
regarding three other particularly valuable and interesting articles you will find in that number: 


To Rid a Place of Germs 


Almost everyone who keeps livestock of any kind is sooner 











Centralizer or Co-Operative 


Creamery—Which ? 


The question of obtaining a satisfactory market for cream 
is a vital one in hundreds of thousands ol toms homes. The 
advisability of starting a creamery is being considered in many 
localities every day. Unfortunately, over-enthusiastic and 
sometimes unscrupulous promoters have been responsible for 
the erection of creameries in many communities where the 
conditions were such that they could not pay. Mr. Macklin 
has made a study of more than 5,000 creameries, consisting of 
strictly centralizer plants, local independent factories, and local 


or later confronted with the problem of freeing his premises of 
contagious diseasein one formoranother. Whether it be deadly 
hog cholera, white scours, navel ill, contagious abortion, or 
what not, the germs causing the disease must be destroyed or 
a new outb with its consequent loss is liable to occur at 
any time. 

Dr. A. 8. Alexander, who hasj had years of rience in the 
control of livestock diseases, gives a number of simple, pee 
tical methods whereby farm buildings and lots can be rendered 
free from germs of the diseases which levy such heavy toll 


cooperative creameries. From this vast fund of information very year, 


he answers the following questions: (1) Where are these differ- 
Fan and Shell Crochet Lace 


ent types of creameries found? (2) What are the conditions 
that foster one or the other type? (3) What do these different 
This article gives very definite directions for making a 
beautiful crocheted lace which is exceptionally good for bed- 


types pay the patron for butterfat? (4) Does competition 

with cooperative factories force non-cooperative concerns to 

pay higher prices than they otherwise might? (5) What may room sets, centerpieces, curtains, and other articles for which 
e done to enable patrons who now ship to centralizers to a dainty, attractive finish is desired. This pattern works up 

secure a higher price? This article deals with actual facts very rapidly, and for that reason is just the thing for the busy 

bearing upon a practical problem and you will be interested woman, who loves to make attractive things, but only has a 

in reading it. small amount of time to spend upon them. 


In addition to the above excellent articles you will find in the April number of Successful Farming, the 
following attractive ones: 
The Farm Shop, by E. M. Brandis Effect of War on Fertilizers 


Disposal of Farm Sewage, by H. C. Campbell The Fight Against Weeds 

The Future of the Swine Industry, by C. B. Ford Cooperation Between the Farms and the Cities, by W. F. 
Castrating Pigs, by A. H. Wilkins Baxter. 

Simplified Poultry Methods, by W. K. Milton More About Farm Tractors, by A. H. Snyder 

Farm Drainage, (third article) With the Sows and Pigs, by W. Milton Kelly 


Besides all of the exellent articles mentioned above, our April number will contain our regular depart- 


ments such as 


Editorial Pages 

Music Department including April music coupon 
Our Young Housekeepers 

Home Department (several pages 

A page devoted to Flowers 

Large Poultry Department 


Read the April number from cover to 
cover and have all the folks read it. 


above and pointing to this paragraph indicates that your subscription to Successful Pusming 
A Red Arrow has expired, or that it is about to expire, or that this copy is sent you as a sample with a cordia’ 
invitation to become a subscriber. If your time is out, if it will soon be out, or if you are not 
now a subscriber, by all means SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE so that you will be sure to receive our splendid April number. Use the coin 


ecard we have placed in this copy of your magazine for your convenience, or send money order, bank dratt, postage stamps, personal 
check, or pin a dollar bil| to the coin-card. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. Meredith Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 


Home Amusements Page 

Squibs From a Farm Wife's Note Book 
Our Junior Farmers 

Points on Etiquette 

Our Bulletin 

Inside News From Washington, etc. 
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Darling in Des Moines Register and Leader 
WILSON’S NEW PLATFORM OUGHT TO BE A GOOD ONE 





























King in the Chicago Tribune 
A JUNE WEDDING ANNOUNCED FOR CHICAGO 
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“PULL, DERN YE, OR ILL GET AN ELEPHANT.” LOOK OUT; ITS LOADED 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 





AN AFFAIR OF HONOR 

Farmer Swett—You say you belong to 
the army of the unemployed? Well, my 
friend, I guess I kin give you something of 
a job today.” 

The Wanderer—‘What! An’ have me} 
be a deserter from de army? Ye don’t 
know military ethics, do ye?’”’—Puck. 


PAINFUL INTERLUDE 

Train Conductor—“What’re you doing 
here? Who let you on?” 

Nervy Needham—‘I told the porter to 
make my berth up out here. I’m so used 
to me sleeping porch I have to do it, ye 
know.”—Chicago Daily News. 


NOT SOCIALLY INCLINED 
“That new feller don’t seem to give a 
heck for society ae 
‘What makes ye think so?” 
“Why, he’s lived here fer a week and 
durned ef he’s been down to see the train 
come in once!’’—Browning’s Magazine. 


‘yall 


© 
wecare 
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Pat with shotgun in hand was on a still 
hunt for small game. Looking nervously 
behind he beheld a monstrous grizzly 
bear stopping to examine Pat’s tracks in 
the snow. 

“And if its tracks ye’re after,” shrieked 
Pat, ‘‘I’ll make ye a few!”’"—L. R. 














FAR FROM IT 
Dark Wayfarer—‘‘Does I know where 
de fo’th Nat’nal Bank is? Why, boas, I 
don’t even know where is de first nat’nal 
bank!”’—Life 


A lanky youth entered the crossroads 
general store to order some groceries, He 
was 17 years old and was passing through 
that stage of adolescence during which a 
a boy seems all hands and feet, and his 
vocal organs, rapidly developing, are wont 
to undergo sudden ant involuntary 
changes from high treble to low bass. 

In an authoritative rumbling bass voice 
he demanded of the busy clerk, “Give me 
a can of corn” (then, his voice suddenly 
changing to a shrill falsetto, he continued) 
“and a sack of flour. 

“Well, don’t be in a hurry. I can’t 
wait on both of you at once,” snapped the 
clerk.—-Chicago Laily News. 








SWUNK! 
An old darkey filled with satisfaction 
at having caught a fine large cat-fish after 


« 








a morning’s devotion to the gentle art, | 
ind being fatigued with the labor fell 
As he slept, a less successful 
colored brother who had only caught a 


asleep. 


minnow and preferred cat-fish, traded 
catch with him. 

When the old darkey awoke, he looked 
at his fish—then he rubbed his eyes and 
looked again. “ Fo’ de law!” he exclaimed, 
“Dat eat-fish sho is done swunk!”— 





M. V. M. J. 





“Wit and Miss 


THREE FAVORITE WORDS 
Teacher—What are the three words you 
use most? 
Senior—I don’t know. 
Teacher—Correct. 


I REMEMBER! I REMEMBER! 
I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born; 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn. 
You’d hardly know the old place now, 
For dad is up-to-date, 
And the farm is scientific 
From the back lot to the gate. 
The house and barn are lighted 
With the brightest light I’ve seen, 
The engine in the laundry 
Is run by gasoline. 
We have silos, we have autos, 
We have dynamos and things; 
A telephone for gossip, 
And a phonograph that sings. 
The hired man has left us, 
We miss his homely face; 
A lot of college graduates 
Are working in his place 
There’s an engineer and fireman, 
A chauffeur and a vet., 
’Lectrician and mechanic— 
Oh, the farm’s run right, you bet. 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn 
Now brightens up a bathroom 
That cost a car of corn. 
Our milkmaid is pneumatic 
And she’s sanitary, too; 
But dad gets fifteen cents a quart 
For milk that once brought two. 
—The Courier. 


A lady passed by where a neighbor was 
splitting wood. 

Lady—“‘Where do you get that lovely 
wood? Is it fir?’ 

Neighbor—‘‘No, just across the gulch.” 

Lady—‘‘But it’s surely fir.”’ 

Neighbor—“No, I'll show you, come 
mn.” 

Lady—“‘Never mind, I suppose it’s 
hemlock.” 

Neighbor—“Oh my, no, it’s fir.”— 
Mrs. F. P. 


FOX AND HOUND ANSWER 

There were so many requests for a de- 
tailed solution of the December Fox and 
Hound problem that we give it herewith 
besides the typographical correction. 

It will be legitimate to assign both speed 
and distance to the fox if we take a relative 
speed and distance for the hound. 

Then if the fox makes four leaps per 
second and goes five feet per leap, the 
hound will make three leaps per second 
and go nine feet per leap. That is, the 
fox goes twenty feet per second while the 
hound goes 27, a difference of 7 feet in 
favor of the hound. The fox is five times 
63 or 215 feet in advance of the hound or 
it would take 215 divided by 7 or 45 
seconds for the hound to catch the fox. 
Then 4 times 45 equals 180, the number of 
leaps taken by the fox after the chase 
starts and 3 times 45 equals 135 leaps 
taken by the hound. 

WINDOW PROBLEM 

A had a window in his house that was 
two feet high and two feet wide. He cut 
it out until it was twice as large and still it 
was two feet high and two feet wide. 
How did he do it?—C. D. B 











DANGEROUS 

“What makes Carol so disliked?” 

“She got the most votes for being 
popular.”’"—Chicago Daily News. 

HE WANTED PLAIN ENGLISH 

Young Sam was reported married and 
his irate father was out to ascertain the 
facts. “Hey! Yo’ Limb o’ Blackness,” 
called his parent glimpsing the recreant 
one across the train-yards, “Yo’ come 
heah. I heahs yo’ is done married—is 
yo’?” 

“I ain’t sayin’ as how I aint,” coyly 
replied his son and heir. 

“T ain’t axin’ yo’ is yo’ ain’t, I’se axin’ 
yo’ ain’t yo’ is. Is yo’?”—M. V. M 
Jones. 












Xd moa er | 


Mrs. Murphy—“Oi hear yer brother- 
in-law, Pat Keegan, is pretty bad off.” 
Mrs. Casey—"Shure, he’s good for a 


year yit. 
Mrs. Murphy—“‘As long as thot?” 
Mrs. Casey—“‘Yis; he’s four differ- 
ent doctors and each one av thim give him 
three months to live.” —Puck. 


HIS VERSION 

“Pa, what is a diplomat?” 
“A diplomat, my son, is a man who 
remembers a lady’s birthday, but forgets 
her age.’’—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 





“The water looks awfully cloudy, Nora. 
Did you filter it?” 

“The filter’s out of order, mum, but I 
ran it thru the meat chopper.” —Brown- 
ing’s Magazine. 


WHO WAS HE? 

“Father,” said a boy of twelve, “who 
was Shylock?” 

“What!” exclaimed his father, “have I 
sent you to Sunday-school for the past six 
or seven years, only to have you ask me 
who Shylock was! Shame on you! Get 
your Bible and find out this minute!” 


wit 


THE REASON 
“And now, Johnny,” said the Sunday- 
school teacher, after an elaborate explana- 
tion of the flood, “can you tell me what 
caused the flood?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” said Johnny, beaming 
with pride, “it rained.” 





Observing a braid of false hair for the 
first time, a small boy exclaimed, “Oh 
auntie look what broke off of the back of 
your head.”’"—Geneva. 


A small boy wanted to go coasting. His 
mamma said, “I must get your leggings 
for you,” and proceeded to the chest to 
procure them When she returned with 
the leggin in her hand, the little tellow 


shouted, “See papa, I have my brown 
leghorns now and I can coast in the snow. 
—Mrs. CR. W. 
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Cream Separator 


Lowest price evet made on highest grade Separa- 
tor. Learn from your own experience that here, at 
last, in the Majestic is a ect separator. Test it 
on warm or cold milk and find out how the Majestic 
skims down to the last drop—note the condition of cream 
—note how quickly it skims. 
tic Cream 


has all the latest improvements includ- 

ing remarkable inside oiling device that keepe gear- 

ing perfectly lubricated absolutely prevents a drop of 

oil coming in contact with cream. Improvedseparable 

disc bowl. Simplest to clean—all parts readily accessible— 
no nooks or corners to gather dirt. 

Order Direct from This Advertisement. State size oe pe - 

wanted. Send no money. If not satisfactory after 30 

days’ trial, return at our freight expense both ways. If 

you keep it, make first small paymentin three months, 

balance in 8,6 and 9 months thereafter 

giving you a full year to pay without interest. 


FREE Separator Book 


Fully describes the Majestic and proves its 
great value. A great money saver. 
No. MK188. 875 |b. capacity $36.95 
No. MK189. 600 lb. capacity...... 42.50] i° 
No. MK190. 750 Ib. capacity... 49.73} jnz 
No. MK191. 1000 Ib. capacity 37.50] hooks 


Mail Coupon Today 
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21-Piece Set 
Enamel Ware 


No. MK202. Genuine Gray Enamel 
Yase, gearantend to give jens | satis- . 
acto! Service, oO » SO 
ee Se eae pee This sensational offer will prove to you—no 
| kitchen need. Consists of 1 Berlin Kettle matter who you are or where you live—just what 


ond cover, U5 aie. 1 Paanettie and coves, HARTMAN bargains and credit really mean 
Tats, 1 Coffee Pot, 254 qts. 1 Preservi y ° 
Kettle, 4 gts. 2 Be Pinte, 9 in. 1 Wash § Simply pick out any bargain shown here and we 
Pan, 24 qts. 1 Dish Pan, 12.qts. 1 Col will ship it without a cent in advance. If you are 
lander, 10in. 1 Covered Pail, 3 . not positively astonished at the exceptional quality 
and the big saving you make, send it back within 30 Sieh) bardware gen- 
days at our freight expense both ways. If you are Hy nickel pasted, 
seen delighted and decide to —. it, take a || Holds 70 Ibe, of 
ull year to pay on Hartman’s Special Farm Credit chamber white 
Plan, which we have devised for the special con- ory | 


venience of farm dwellers. You may order any in high, 2534 in. wide, 
or all of the bargains shown here on these amaz- Ih fa. deep. Pee... 
ingly liberal no-money-in-advance terms, Hartman Rock 


No. MK 185. Solid 
oak, genuine quar- 





MAL \ Shy ] 


REX-KOTE PAINT Think of it! You don’t pay a single cent for 
PAINT I$ GUARANTEED what you order until three months after you re- 
Made of the best and purest ingredients, ceive the ~~ And then, -“ ~ _ — 
Guaranteed against ing, blistering, §& ] i 
Guare a ng. §) payment. The balance you pay in 3, 6 and 9 months 
setae ore a better nish, and last fe thereafter without interest. HARTMAN credit 
longer than any other Dari grued te | is realhelp. No half-way measures—no C. O. D. 
fnpregnaied Witkand pbecrbed byoiere, (| 2-70 quibble or question—no red tape "no em- 
No. MK159. House Paint as > |) barrassing reference as ike others do—your 
Cg ee ey ee 4 every dealing with us is strictly confidential—your ~- 
as low per gal. ' 94 good word is security enough for us. Your credit B spiral - 
No. MK161. Roof Paintaslow HQe —& is good with HARTMAN. USE IT—as freely as you wish! . eg 4 a "$3.97 


per gal. as 
Send nomoney. Order direct from this runners and heavy posts, ice... 


ivertisement. Not a cent to pay for } < to sol s . 4 : . : 
three months. | . os i ™ & } 2 ay I Steel Bed Outfit 
Paint Book and ny et) eee . Elegant 2-inch contin 
A oe , A ; - ; Steel Bed with -inch fillers in 
FR a ee jae hes Tp tee bo See oe SAT: pie - Resign, height head end 62 inches: link fab- 
a. ro‘ ‘cond —7 all ro By Hartman's is the largest Home Furnishing institution in the bed top Gbre 
Rex-Kote Paints, etc, Mail coupon or world. We have capital and resources amounting to $12,000,000, i a sizes, 8 feet; 
- posta! today for this book, This enormous capital not only enables us to buy in such tre- 6 inches; 4 feet or 4 feet 6 inches, 
ee ool mendous quantities that we can easily undersell all competitors size. Colors are White, Pea Green or Ver- 
a but also makes it possible for us to give wide open credit that no = a=. bow Fe adh. psy 
other firm could afford to extend. NSRRESO 7O8 ag 


Wonderful Mammoth Bargain Catalog FREE 


GET THIS GREAT MONEY SAVER. Wonderf done 
in many colors showing articles exactly as they look, Furni- 
ta, Clocks, peries, Silverware, Paints, Roofing, 
parators, Incubators, etc—everything needed in the 
home and on the farm on the most liberal credit plan ever 
devised. We will send it to you—FREE—whether you 
direct from this page of “get-acquainted” offers or not, 
coupon or write postal asking for Catalog No. 192, 


HARTMAN CoO. 


4010 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











= HARTMAN COMPANY, 4010 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

sh particles of tal which Place an X in square opposite catalog or catalogs wanted, sign name to coupon and mail. 
imbedded quder qnormnves prosper “ad . Separator Book 0 fing Book 0 Paint Book 0 Bargain Catalog No. 1920 

ft. ¢ to i00 tains 108 In ordering goods direct from this page, write your order in a letter giving names 

. ft. (enou cover " . - 
Sah comeied tae aded. No skill on ired to lay. and numbers of articles wanted. 
No. MK207. 1-ply, 56 lbs. per roll, guaranteed 
Name. 


® years, roll dres 
Yo. MK209. 3-ply, 75 lbs. per roll, guaranteed $ wy Box 
, 


2 years, roll 
REE SAMPLES Sy'r%itrmmain Oe 
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Worms and Indigestion 
: Cause 90% of 


. Live Stock Losses | 







Mr. Sidney R. Pel, Pres- 
ent of The Feil Mfg. Co. 
is a Registered Pharmacist, 

duate of the Cleveland 


ool of zeeemecy | 
National Instit 

























ner 90% of all your live stock losses “%@, € a 
no are caused by worms? That’s what ec —o GbR - P 
oe’. the Dept. of Agriculture says in one of its My 4 4 
° A... It is estimated that the live stock losses ® % ¢ 
¢ _furi ring th e past year were $100,000,000 and that }# a “ # 


of this was probably due to worms and indigestion. Both (k,. 
conditions are preventable. Right now the thieving, blood-sucking para- 
sites are at work in your farm animals. They kill off your pigs and lambs. * 
They stunt the growth of many animals. They lessen resistance to contagious @* 
diseases, They steal hundreds of dollars in stock profits from you every year. Get rid @* 
of these dangerous thieves! Clean them out of your herd! You can do it without risking . 

a penny. I'll show you how—T'l prove it at my risk. I'll rid your stock of worms. l'lldoit 
# ornopay. Read my remarkable offer to feed your stock SAL-VET 60 days before you pay. % 
I don’t ask a cent of money in advance—just the coupon. . 
Thousands Write Like This 


a 
@ “1 have used SAL- 
a VET for about two 







years, within which 
e time Ihave not lost a 
single hog. We cannot 
say enough for the 


“TTT ~—s More Proof froma cee User 
merit of SAL-VET.” 
=F. R. Dalrymple, 


“Before commenced 
hogs were SALVET my 
were poor, run-down 
and without ap wet. I tried 
SAL"VET hange in 
these hogs is a wonder- 
ful. A Fa § never allow any of 
7 to be without 
ver in the future.”’"— 
Chas. Dunlap, 
Carthage, Ind. Hudson, Ind. 


The Great WORM Destroyer“  °" The Great Live Stock Conditioner , 


SAL-VET is the simple, wonder-working remedy that rids all 
farm animals of their greatest enemy—worms. It destroys 
these deadly pests without bother or trouble to you. It is the medicated salt 
which contains no antimony. Stock eat just as much as their condition needs 
and doctor themselves. Unlike other worm remedies, SAL-VET requires no 
dosing—no drenching—no starving. Costs only one-twelfth of a cent a day for 
each hog or sheep and one-third of a cent for each horse or head of cattle. 
Let me furnish you a 60 days’ supply for your stock at my risk. I don’t t | 
ask a single cent of pay in advance. 


Send No Money — Jus! the Coupon 


* Just fill out the coupon—tell me how many head of stock you have 
cs and I will supply you enough SAL-VET to last all your stock 60 days; you pay : 
the freight charges when it arrives anc feed it according to directions. If C Ae 

%. SAL-VET does not do what i cli: a and you make a specific report in 60 o 
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ate! % = days, I'll cancel the charge; you won't owe me a penny. Address o 

Cream Test * 

Five Points ~~ SIDNEY R. FEIL, President e 

“SAL-VET is do- . P 

ing good work: since THE FEIL MFG. €0., CHEMISTS wo 

y crea est has in- 
exensed "ie points.” Ye, Dept. 125 ¢. a pin good condi on 
—N.O.Johnson, (253) *. Cleveland, Ohio ept in good = — 

Palmer, Minn. “2 Rt. No. 1, Greenfield, hich, 








— 4 
THE FEIL MFG. co. Fill Out “*Sal Vet’ does even more than you claim for it. é oo or 
Xv I have been feeding it, and 30 have some of my re Label 
Dept. 125-3-16 Cleveland, Ohio neighbors. Altho’ lots of uog* uad here arc dying, -as 
, Coupon those belonging t ‘Sal Vet’ feeders arc healthy. af . 2 a-¥ Get the 
Supply me ae ge SAL-VET to last my MRS. CHRIS KRUSE, ' —— anubas- 
one ock sixty days agree | te : pay the ire ight, e Mail Allison, Iowa — 7% efi 
sd it as directed, and wi then pay or it t uli 7 part 
it does what you « claim. If it fails and I so report ‘ Ver’ 4 
“T have been feeding ‘Sal Vet’ only two weeks. d 
oe rifical ly * 6 days, HE sm to cancel the Today but already my hogs have acquircd fine appetites, 
charge anc will owe you nothing. and the worms are coming from then profusely.”’ 
J. G. MeCLELLAND, 
Jhave hogs sheep horses cattle Va Mount Vernon, Iowa 
. “I never had hogs do so well as mine have done 
Name since I have been feeding ‘Sal Vet’. It is certainly 
4 for hogs." 
Cc J. LACKOE, 
PP. - . Rt. No. 2, Ocheydan, Iowa 
Shipping Sta. - , State a 
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